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THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY. 

Bangalore, 8th September 1927. 

K. Chandy, Esq., B.A., First Member of Council, 

, in the Chair. 

o n .! 

; ' • iS J. tj ^ J. 


The Seventeenth Annual General Meeting of the Mythic Society was held in 
the Daly Memorial Hall, on Thursday, the 8th September 1927. 


Resolution 

1. The members of the Mythic Society most respectfully tender their 

loyal congratulations to their Patron His Highness Colonel Sir 
Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharaja of Mysore, on the 
celebration of the Sih^er. Jubilee of his reign and pray that he 
may long be spared to rule over his grateful people. 

2. Resolved that a copy of the above resolution be sent to the Private 

Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore for kind 


submission, 
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Rajakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur M. Shama Rao, Esq., M.A., President 
of the Society, in moving the above resolution, spoke as follows : 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I beg to propose the following resolution for your acceptance : “ that the 
members of the Mythic Society most respectfully tender their loyal congratu- 
lations to their Patron His,. Highness Pol. Sir Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadtir, Maharaja'' df Mysore) on the, celebration of the Silver Jubilee 
of his reign and"’ pray that he may long be spared to rule over his 
grateful pebple.” ' . ^ . 

It needs no commendation on my part to bespeak your unanimous 
support to this resolution. His Highness the Maharaja has now been 
directly ruling us for the past twenty-five years and the outburst of enthusiasm 
and the profuse greetings of^ loyalty, which His, Highness’ Silver Jubilee has 
evoked in all parts of; the State and even outside, affords testimony not only to 
the benign rule of Hfs Highness in developing the material and moral progress of 
the State and of its inhabitants, but also has brought into prominence that the 
moral worth of a personage is a great factor in the appreciation of the perform- 
ances of an individual wherever he may be placed. The large crowds of people 
that assembled yesterday drawn from all parts of the State, the pleased and 
contented look that characterized them as they witnessed their Ruler passing 
in procession before them, the emulation with which th6 residents of Banga- 
lore vied with one another in demonstrating their loyalty by setting up 
pandals and arches, translating thereby their inner feelings of gratitude into 
outer marks of manifestation, all go to show what a great hold His Highness 
the Maharaja and the Royal’ Famil}? of Mysore have secured on the 
affections of their subjects. To the members of the Mythic Society who are 
acquainted with the past history of Bangalore such a demonstration appears 
to be peculiarly appropriate and does credit to the present generation who 
have inherited the traditions of their ancestors from the days of Chikkadeva- 
raja Wia-diyar, the great constitutional monarch and ancestor of the present 
Maharaja who ruled this country towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
The City of Bangalore at that time was not included in the Mysore 
State and wa^ . an object of contention between ' A urangzeb, the Moghul 
Emperor and the Bijapur Nawab who was stationed at Sira. Chikka- 
devaraja Wadiyar, a true statesman as he was, blessed with long foresight, 
realized at once the importance . of the situation of Bangalore 
and by his diplomacy won over Aurangzeb to his side and enabled 
himself thereby to include Bangalore in the Mysore’ territory. He did 
not however rest with a mere political success, but ;did everything in his 
power to introduce various improvements and among these may be 
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mentioned the colony of pattigar weavers which he established in the City 
and thereby gave an impetus to its industrial prominence. The City of 
Bangalore, therefore, is under a special debt of gratitude to the* Royal 
House of Mysore and it is no wonder that its inhabitants, while rejoicing 
in common with the inhabitants of the other parts of the State, should 
feel a special obligation to the Royal House of Mysore and should seek 
occasion to show their gratitude and loyalty to so worthy a descendant of 
that House as our present Maharaja is. 

It is not for us on this occasion to traverse the whole field of 
beneficent measures inaugurated during the period of a quarter of a 
century which has elapsed from the time of His Highness’ assumption of 
power into his own hands. Others outside these walls have referred to 
such measures and shown how much good they have secured to our country. 
It only' suffices for us to say here that under His Highness’ rule, the State 
of Mysore has come to occupy the foremost place among the Native States 
of India and His Highness has set a real example to show' how peace 
has its victories no less than war. But for the beneficent rule of His 
Highness and the progressive tendencies with which it has been associated 
in the shape of the Representative Assembly, the Legislative Council and 
other popular institutions, thereby ensuring that the measures of Government 
initiated for the benefit of the people are really in consonance with their 
wishes and tend to their real utility, the recent remission of ten and a half 
lakhs of rupees annually out of the subsidy would not have come about. This 
success is a great achievement on the part of His Highness’ statesmanship 
and affords also an insight, if I may venture to say so, into the mind of the 
Imperial Government that their task is not concluded by merely maintaining 
harmony among the different Rulers of Indian States among themselves and 
with the Suzerain Power but that when a Ruler of a Native State makes the 
advancement of the good of his subjects his paramount duty, they are also 
willing to remedy inequalities and injustices which by force of circumstances 
in the past may have established themselves. During the reign of our 
Maharaja, Mysore has won success in other fields also. While the German 
war brought miseries also in its train, it helped to show that the martial 
traditions of India were only slumbering and had not become extinct. It is 
not too much if I say that Mysore though pursuing peaceful avocations for a 
century past, has shown that her military glory is not merely one of the past 
but can equally show itself in the present and the future when occasions 
present themselves for the manifestations of such spirit. Lord Curzon in his 
speech in August 1902 at the time when His Highness was invested with 
ruling powers, referred in well-merited terms to the great services rendered 
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to this country by His Highness’ ancestors including His Highness’ father 
Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur and His Highness’ mother, Her 
Highness Maharani Vani Vilas Sannidhana C.L I need not refer in detail 
to these services here but I cannot help referring to a few names prominently 
before my mind. To Mummadi Krishnaraja Wadiyar we owe the integrity 
of Mysore kingdom and it was his constitutional agitation for the restoration 
of this country that secured the continuity of' Mysore as one of the Native 
States. I have already referred to the statesmanship of Chikkadevaraja 
Wadiyar in whose time the Mysore territories were greatly expanded and in 
the constitution of Government which he introduced we still see its traces in 
our present-day Government. Going back further we have the great name 
of Yaduraja, Raja Wadi 3 ^ar and Kantirava Narasimharaja Wadiyar. Yadu- 
raja was a veritable knight-errant and he it was that succoured a forlorn 
maiden, the descendant of the then Ruling House of Mysore from an odious 
and forced marriage and married her himself, thereby becoming the first 
progenitor of the present Ruling House of Mysore. Raja Wadiyar was as 
much noted for his military prowess as for his statesmanship and love of 
justice and fairpla 3 ^ Kantirava Narasimharaja Wadiyar’s name is even now 
in the mouths of people whenever reference is made to great military exploits 
and the epithet Ranadheera with which he is associated resounds even now 
in the ears of the Mysore people. It can, therefore, be truly said that Lord 
Curzon when he referred to the ancestors of the present Maharaja indulged 
in no exaggeration but only related sober facts borne out by history. 

Coming to our own societ37, the Mythic Society, I need not say, has 
been under very great obligation to His Highness. The substantial 
generosity of His Highness and of His Highness’ Government enabled our 
first President, the late Father Tabard, to embark upon the construction of the 
beautiful building in which we are assembled to-day not only as a memorial 
to Sir Hugh Daly, one of our respected British Residents but also as a 
Home for the Mythic Society and as a place of pilgrimage to antiquarians, 
to research workers and other scholars visiting Bangalore not only from all 
parts of India but also from outside civilisjed countries of the world. At the 
time of laying the foundation stone of this building on the 31st August 1916, 
His Highness expressed the hope that when the objects of the Mythic Society 
became better known, the people at large, not the learned few only, would 
begin to feel pride and interest in its work. He also further emphasized 
that the Society w’ould bring together Europeans and Indians to work on 
common platform for an object wEich appealed to the higher intellectual 
tastes of civilized life. May we not say that this hope has been a true 
forecast ? At present, outside these walls, while communal differences and 
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petty bickerings often mar the even tenor and harmony of life, here in this 
building we know no such evils and the place has become a refuge to escape 
from the sordidness of the world and a haven to obtain intellectual peace. 
With these words I beg to commend the proposition to you and pray for 
your enthusiastic and unanimous support. 

In seconding the resolution Col. P, A. Skip with said that Mr. Shama 
Rao had already invited the attention of the Meeting to the imposing 
and high personality of the Ruler of Mysore and he requested all the members 
to join in one voice for the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was carried unanimously and with acclamation, all the 
members standing. 

Mr. S. Srikantaiya, General Secretary and Treasurer, then read the 
Report for 1926-27. 

REPORT. 

The Committee of the Mythic Society desire to place before you this 
evening a report of the Society’s activities during the year 1926-27. 

President: — At the last annual meeting of the Society, Rajakarya- 
prasakta Rao Bahadur Mr. M, Shama Rao, Chairman of the Committee 
during the previous year, was elected President of the Societ 3 % in succession 
to the Rev. Father A. M. Tabard. 

2. Membership : — The strength in membership is steadily maintained, 
and during the year a few' of the members have become life members. There 
are nearly 550 ordinary members an^ 40 life members on the rolls. It is 
hoped a larger number wall become life members. The Committee renew 
their appeal to its members to invite their friends to join the Society. 

3. We have to record, with deep regret, the death, during the year of 
four of our valued members. Mr. D. M. Narasinga Rao took a keen interest 
in connection with the construction of a building for the Mythic Society. 
Mr. B. Venkoba Rao W'as a life member and a most regular visitor to our 
meetings and the Society’s Library. Dr. Hultsiic and Mr. B. L. Rice were 
Orientalists of international reputation. Dr. Hultszc w'as an honorary 
member of the Society and w'as often contributing interesting papers to the 
Journal. Mr. B. L. Rice was the Director of Public Instruction, Head of 
the Archseological Department and author of a large number of works on 
Mysore. The present position of Kannada literature and our knowledge of 
Mysore history are almost entirely due to his labours of a life-time. Even 
after retirement, he continued his interest in the development of Kannada 
literature and he published Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions. Mysore 
(2 volumes), Epigraphia Carnatica and Sravanabelagola Inscriptions 
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(2 volumes) are monumental works of reference on Mysore history. Not 
merel}^ the Mythic Society or India but the learned world will be the poorer 
for their loss. 

4. Finance.’ — The Statement of Receipts and Expenditure will 
show that the year opened with a balance of Rs. 140-154, while the 
closing balance was Rs. 618-12-1. In spite of a large investment on 
books and on repairs to the premises, we have been able to add to the 
fixed deposits which stand to-day at Rs. 10,450 and to show a fair clos- 
ing balance. If the members in arrears should, however, be pleased to 
help us by clearing them, we can hope to be in a much better position 
than at present. 

5. Meetings: — There were nine meetings during the year at which 
interesting papers were read and the Committee offer their thanks to the 
several gentlemen who delivered the lectures. 

6. Journal: — The Journal continues to maintain the high standard 
set by its promoters and we are grateful to the contributors who have helped 
in this endeavour. 

7. Exchange .* — The exchanges include periodicals, transactions of 
research institutions, universities, departments of archaeology, anthropology, 
etc. and of the various administrations in India. 

8. Library; — In addition to the large number of volumes purchased 
by the Society, presentations have been made by the various Governments in 
India and the States of Hyderabad, Travancore and Kashmir.^ All publications 
in Mysore are sent to us. Besides the Oxford University Press, the univer- 
sities of Calcutta, Madras and Mysore are sending their works to us. We 
are grateful to these and to the several authors who have presented their 
publications. 

9. Reading Room : — The Ph-ee Reading Room of the Mythic Society 
is becoming increasingly popular. It provides a very large and an excellent 
and varied collection of journals and magazines to the reader, in several 
languages, relating to the objects of the Mythic Society. The number of 
visitors during the year was 4,129. 

10. Premises : — The hall and the premises are kept in good condition. 
The garden has been improved. The hall continues to be in demand for 
meetings by various associations. The Mysore Civil Service Association, 
The Civic and Social Progress Association, The Released Prisoners’ 
Aid Society, The Non-Gazetted Officers’ Association, The Mysore Cham- 
ber of Commerce among others held their meetings in the Daly Memorial 
Hall. 
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11. The Government of India have been pleased to sanction a 
permanent yearly grant of Rs. 300 to the Society and our grateful thanks 
are due to our Honorary President, The HoiPble Mr. S. E. Pears, in this 
behalf. The Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore have 
been pleased to renew their grant for another three years and we are always 
indebted to them for their generous sympathy in our efforts. 

12. Visitors: — Doctor Sir P.. C. Ray was pleased to visit the Society 
and deliver a lantern lecture on Hindu Chemistry ” to a crowded audience. 
Quite recently, Mahatma Gandhi was amidst us and gave an interesting 
address on the untouchability question. 

13. The Society was founded in 1909 and its continued flourishing 
condition is due mainly to the enthusiastic support it has received from its 
Patron, its founders and its members. The Committee desire to express 
their gratitude to them all for the sustenance afforded to the Society till its 
majority. 

14. The Silver Jubilee of the reign of our Patron, His Highness 
M'aharaja Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar of Mysore, was celebrated throughout the 
State on the 8th August 1927, with becoming splendour amidst universal 
rejoicing, and a congratulatory address was presented by the citizens of 
Bangalore on the 7th September 1927. On this unique occasion, we beg to 
tender our most respectful homage and congratulations to the Maharaja on 
the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of his reign and fervently pray for the 
long continuance of his benevolent administration. 

Rao Bahadur Mr. M. Shama Rao proposed that the Report be adopted. 
Mr. K. Devanathachariar, in seconding, said that the Report showed another 
year’s good progress. After the death of the late Rev. Father Tabard early 
last 3 ^ear, there was a fear in the minds of some whether the Society would 
be able to continue its activities in the same excellent manner. But the work 
done during the year was extremely satisfactory. He referred to the 
scholarship and experience of the Society’s learned President, Mr. Shama Rao, 
and congratulated Mr. Srikantaiya on the good work he had turned out and 
on his being able to follow in the footsteps of the late Father Tabard, 
especially in the art of beggary. He liked the Secretary’s modesty in having 
influenced the President not to speak about Mr. Srikantaiya’s good work and 
heartily supported the resolution and said that the Report may be adopted 
with the above remarks. 

The Report was accordingly adopted. 

Mr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar next proposed that Rao Bahadur Mr, M. 
Shama Rao be re-elected President of the Society. In doing so, he referred 
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in very felicitous terms to the vast learning, great experience and wide 
knowledge of men and matters the revered President possessed. His 
researches in the history of Mysore were especially noteworthy. 

Mr. F. R. Sell said that in addition to all the qualities enumerated by 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, the President possessed yet another rare thing : 
leisure. Responsible officers of such societies as this required men who had 
ample leisure at their disposal, which Mr. Shama Rao was not lacking in. 
He said that it w^as hard to find another of such attainments for the Office 
and he heartil}^ seconded the motion. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The following gentlemen were proposed by Mr. K. Srinivasa Rao and 
seconded by Mr. K. H. Ramaiya, as Vice-Presidents of the Society: — 

1. Amin-ul-Mulk Mr. Mirza Mahomed Ismail. 

2. Rajadharmapravina Dewan Bahadur Mr. K. S. Chandrasekhara 

Aiyar. 

3. Rajamantrapravina Dewan Bahadur Mr. P. Raghavendra Rao. 

4. Rajatantrapravina Dr, Sir Bi’ajendra Nath Seal. 

5. Mushir-ul-Mulk Mr. Mir Humza Hussein. 

6. Mr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

7. Mr. K. Chandy. 

8. Mr. C. S. Balasundaram Iyer, 

The proposition was carried. 

The following gentlemen were proposed by Mr. K. Sankaranarayana 
Rao and seconded by Mr. S. Narayana Rao for the several Offices : — 

General Secretary and Treasurer : — Mr. S. Srikantaiya. 

Joint Secretary i — Mr. A. V. Ramanathan. 

Editors : — Mr. F. R. Sell and Mr. K. Devanathachariar. 

Branch Secretaries : — 

Ethnology : — Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao. 

History: — Rev. Father C. Browne. 

Folklore : — Col. P. A. Skipwith. 

Committee : — The above cx-ojficio and 

1. Mr. P. Sampat Iyengar. 

2. Praktana Vimarsha Vichakshana Rao Bahadur 

Mr. R. Narasimhacharya. 

3. Mr. K. Matthan. 

4. Mr. K. Srinivasa Rao. 
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5. Mr. B. Puttaiya. 

6. Arthasastra Visharada Dr. R. Shama Sastry. 

7. Rao Bahadur Mr. H. Krishna Sastri. 

8. Mr. N. S. Subba Rao. 

The proposition was carried. 

CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 

Ladies and Gentlemen. 

While I am thankful to the Managing Committee of the Mythic Society 
and particularly to my friend Mr. Srikantai3^a, the Secretary, for the honour 
that has been conferred on me by nomination as Chairman of this Annual 
Meeting, I must sincerely apologise to you all, both on my behalf and on 
behalf of the Society of which I am an unworthy member, for the 
Committee’s inability to have secured for this occasion a Chairman of real 
eminence and distinction. All our previous Chairmen have been such. I 
trust, — in the best interests of the Societ}^ — that this 3^ear will form no 
precedent; and that with this one unfortunate interlude, we shall again have 
a galaxy of distinguished names. 

I beg leave to congratulate the Society and its Secretary on another 
successful year. The membership now stands at 550 of whom forty are life 
members ; the reserve fund amounts to the handsome sum of Rs. 10,450; 
the Society has received recognition at the hands of the Government of India; 
the Reading Room is being more and more largely used, as also the Hall in 
which we have met ; there have been lectures by very eminent men ; the 
Journal continues in its unhurried, deeply learned course, to unearth man}? 
hidden treasures, and the Society has taken its place among the leading 
learned societies of the world. I have also to note that this particular 
Anniversary is distinguished from other anniversaries of the past and those 
that may come in the future in that this is the year in which our Patron, 
His Highness the Maharaja, completed 25 years of his glorious and beneficent 
rule — amidst the universal rejoicing of a happy and contented people ; and 
the year in which the Society has itself completed 18 years of useful activity,. 
If one may speak without irreverence of a society composed for the most 
part, with a few exceptions like 5’our unhappy Chairman, of men of 
hoary wisdom, learning and erudition, as having been, in a manner of 
speaking, under guardianship, for instance, of public opinion generally 
and of the cultured world in particular, this year may be considered as one 
in which it has attained majority and need no longer have any guardianship; 
and may take its place with confidence among associations intended for the 
promotion of culture. 
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Ever after Mr. Srikantaiya conquered my opposition and got my 
unwilling consent to do his bidding on this occasion, I have been cogitating 
what an ignorant person could talk about at the Annual Meeting of a learned 
society. One of my predecessors in this Chair said that “ any cultural 
institution is a standardized response or reaction of the organism to the 
extra-organic stimulus under generalised situations Whatever that 
mean, I feel that the talk of a rank outsider without any scholarly attainments 
will form no kind of reaction in the organism of the Mythic Society, and if, 
in addition, my remarks should also tire your patience, the responsibility for 
it has entirely to be borne by your Secretary. 

Men used to believe that the sun and the stars were fixed in space by a 
beneficent Providence to give us light by day and night, and that the matter' 
that we perceive is real and ponderable. It would now seem as if the solar 
system and the stars, and perhaps the whole universe are moving forward 
many miles a second, one knows not whither or why, — or with what 
cataclysms in the womb of the future, — and that matter is merel}^ charges 
of different kinds of electricity, — a dance of electrons and protons, — we know 
not whence or wherefore. Then again, the ideas that we had about space 
and time have been mercilessly knocked out of us. When we are thus 
groping for more light in all departments of know^ledge, it is worth while 
enquiring, whether the people that spend their time digging among the 
graveyards of history are not wasting their time. I do not know whether 
that was not the real opinion of another distinguished Chairman whose 
language was purposefully enigmatic about his own view of the matter. 
Should such doubts arise in the minds of people who spend weary hours in 
studying ancient beliefs, practices and institutions, I would say that in this 
welter of ignorance that I referred to, the one thing that seems to stand as 
real is the human mind; and that whatever effort is put forth in any branch 
of culture, — without bias, without prejudice, — has the undoubted effect of 
improving the mind, — and, apart from all other considerations, that itself is 
a distinct gain. I said without bias and without prejudice. If scholars 
begin with any kind of prepossession, their subsequent work is as good as 
worthless; but getting the correct facts about what may be called the attitude 
of the human mind towards its environments in the distant past gives an 
impetus in various directions the value of \vhich cannot easily be measured. 
That is the first benefit. A second is that in the pursuit of truth, which your 
scholars are engaged in, there is no caste nor creed, no East nor West, but 
only the distinction between what is true and what is not. Such pursuit, it 
seems to me, makes on that account for those qualities of the mind which the 
heaven-inspired poet Shelley considered as most useful in the perennial 
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warfare against evil, namely, gentleness, virtue, wisdom and endurance, which 
are the spells by which to reassume an empire over the disentangled doom 
Hence, although my training and occupation do not enable me to understand 
a great deal of what is written in your very learned Journal^ I feel all the 
time that these scholars are ultimately on the side of the Angels and I 
reverence them accordingly. This feeling of reverence towards those who 
are engaged in the pursuit of truth in any form is perhaps the best, or the 
only, offering that one whose work lies in ver}^ different fields may lay at the 
altar of a society like yours at its Annual Meeting. 

Engaged, however, as I have to be in my daily work in thinking about 
the practical good, the pregmatic good, I hope 3'ou will permit me also to 
suggest two lines of investigation, which, apart from the discover}^ of the 
truth about those subjects, have a highly practical value. The first is, the 
origin of caste and the causes that have led to its present stratified condition. 
Some of you may remember that ver}^ recenth'^ I invited the attention of 
.Christian Missionaries to the strange fact that during .the early days of 
Christianity in India, — that is, long before the advent of Western Missionaries, 
the Hindu Sovereigns on the West Coast, who were undoubtedly as much 
under the spiritual (or priestly?) guidance of Priests as Sovereigns of the present 
day, nevertheless allowed Christian Churches to be constructed in the close 
proximity of Hindu temples and gave vast social privileges to their Christian 
subjects; and I may add to Jains also, and in fact, although Christians had 
both baptism and separate places of worship they were nevertheless regarded 
as an integral part of Hindu Society with even, it is believed, marital relations 
with caste Hindus. Why caste which thus appears to have been more fluid 
in that age, should afterwards have become so petrified as a subject that ma}^ 
very usefully be studied. Some one in this audience might, perhaps, succeed 
in binding the tresses of the morning of that hoary institution, so that all 
might notice the real texture. While it is impossible and useless to attempt 
to restore the beauty that must have been there to have given it such 
lengthened life,— that beauty has faded for ever,— accurate knowledge may 
enable us to transform it for wholesome uses in a changing world. The 
student ma}" perhaps be led even to fruitful discoveries about the wa^^ in 
which, in view of the present times and circumstances, we might mould the 
future. 

I wish to repeat what I said at that meeting that Democracy has very 
little chance of succeeding in India until the divisions as the)’' exist at the 
present moment are greatly modified. Since I spoke, you must all have read 
what a learned American student of Democracy is writing in the Hindti 
about the essentials for the success of representative Democracy, none of 
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which qualities we have at present in India, and what His Excellency the 
Viceroy said about the need for communal harmony. Mass conversions, by 
different religionists with the idea of increasing political strength, the removal 
of untouchability, not primarily, on its own merits, but with the 
object of augmenting material strength and preventing defections, these 
and other such measures which tend to fan the flame of bitterness between 
rival creeds are no real remedies. The question is one of very vital 
importance to us ; perhaps some of 3W1 might be able, by studying the past, 
to get an inspiration for the present, and teach a better way. 

The second subject of which I would like some member to deliver a 
learned address is that of dreams* A man who pa3'S any attention to dreams 
is usuall3^ regarded as unpractical ; and practical men do not perhaps wish to 
learn anything about dreams. A good dreamless sleep is undoubtedly the 
best thing for health; but a ver3’' great deal about the human organism has 
been learnt by studying even pathological conditions; and similarly it is quite 
likely that by a scientific study of dreams one may be able to gather very 
useful information about the human consciousness and — to be pragmatic 
once again — about the uses to which it could be put. For instance, have 
we not each of us in our dreams imagined ourselves to be behaving like 
some one else or to have done things that are be3'ond us in our wakening 
state ? I am aware of the theory about dreams of psycho-anal37sts, but I 
beg respectfully to submit that they have not said anything like the last word 
about the human consciousness. Perhaps, by scientific study we may tumble 
on the discover3’ that the distinctions that we now make so much fuss about 
are somewhat unreal and that there is a real link between man and man 
about which vve know ver3’ little at present. This discovery again, just as 
the study of the origins and progress of caste, might lead to greater 
kindliness and fellowship and hence improve the chances of peace. 

I said in the beginning that I am outside the caste of scholars and 
scientists, almost an untouchable, — but it is deliberately that I have 
violated the main canon of a scholar or a scientist, which is to pursue the 
truth wherever it may lead and with no moral or other prepossession. I 
have a violent prepossession in favour of peace and good-will. The Great 
War seems to have taught us nothing; and we seem merrily, with tambour 
and harp, to be going down the path, the end of which might probably be a 
greater war and the destruction of modern civilization. If by 3^our studies, 
you should discover the follies that have led to wars in the past or ‘the 
wisdom that prevented them, you would be doing a great service. Perhaps, 
if it is discovered that Providence is as much concerned with you as with me ; 
that religious convictions are a matter between man and God and need not 
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separate brother (literal and metaphorical) from brother ; that it is fear that 
separates, — taboo, caste, colour, — and that is mostly unreal ; that life is an 
adventure where no one need expect for himself more than a sporting chance ; 
and existence can be made full and interesting, for the young without war, 
which benefits only plutocrats and contractors; that the Psyche in us is real 
and vastly important, we may help, — -scholars and laymen alike, — in creating 
a public opinion which will condemn communal strifes, wars, pride of race 
and other such ills that make this world undelectable, as being simply bad 
form, that no well-bred man need encourage or tolerate. Let us hope that the 
Mythic Society may win greater laurels through lectures and essays which 
may lead men to such thoughts and fashion them to a temper of peace and 
good-will. 

I thank 5^ou, ladies and gentlemen, for having listened to these 
somewhat disjointed and perhaps Victorian observations with so much of 
good feeling and patience. 

M’r. C. S. Balasundaram Iyer, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, remarked Mr. Chandy’s speech was most inspiring to the 
members of the Mythic Society. They were all sure they had secured a very 
learned Chairman for this year’s Anniversary also. He heartily thanked 
Mr. Chandy for presiding over the .Seventeenth Annual Meeting. 

With three lusty cheers to His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, the 
meeting came to a close. 






OBITUARY 


Ernst Hultzsc 

Eugen Julius Theodor Hultzsc, who died early 
this year, was born in Dresden on the 29th 
March 1857. After a brilliant University career in 
the study of classics and oriental languages he took 
the Ph.D. degree from the University of Lipsia in 1879 
when he was yet 22 years of age. He was connected 
with the Vienna University till 1866 where he had 
constant intercourse with Buhler. 

Dr. Hultzsc came to India in 1884-5 on tour 
and was later appointed Epigraphist to the Govern- 
ment of Madras. He held the office till 1903 when he 
was appointed Professor of Sanskrit in Halle, Germany. 
His services to India will leave us grateful to him for 
ever. 

Among the first important publications he made 
was an edition of Baudkayanadharmasastra and three 
valuable Reports on Sanskrit MSS. in Southern India. 
He was for some time Assistant Editor and later sole 
Editor of Epigraphia Indica. The three volumes of 
South Indian Inscriptions were published in 1890-1903. 
The monumental edition of the Edicts of Asoka in 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I, was 
published only two years ago, in the venerable old age 
of its author. His last paper Samkhya und Yoga im 
Sisupalavadha was published on his 70th Birthday. 

Dr. Hultzsc was a great scholar of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit and was familiar with the chief Dravidian 
languages. His works are all characterized by critical 
acumen, unbiassed reasoning, scrupulous accuracy 
and solid learning. He was a gentleman and endeared 
himself to his friends and acquaintances. He will be 
remembered by Indian epigraphists as their Guru 
directly or indirectly. The world at large and India 
in particular are left under a deep debt of gratitude to 
him ; and he will ever be remembered as one of the 
greatest scholars the world has produced. 





OBITUARY 
B. L. Rice 

People of Mysore feel a personal loss in the death 
of Mr. B. L. Rice which occurred in London a few 
months ago. 

Mr. Rice’s prime of life was devoted for the benefit 
of Mysore. As Director of Public Instruction, he 
organized and laid the foundation of a sound system of 
Education on which has been built the present super- 
structure. After a brilliant propaganda in the field of 
Education, he turned his attention to the ancient 
remains of the country. He was the first Director of 
Archaeology which department also owes its present 
efficiency to him. He was the author of a large number 
of works on the inscriptions in Mysore. His Reports 
are an asset to the country. The present position of 
Kannada literature and our knowledge of Mysore 
history are almost entirely due to his labours. 
Throughout his life, his interest for Mysore and 
Kannada continued. 

Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, Mysore 
Gazetteer (2 Volumes) and Epigraphia Carnaiica and 
Sravanabelagola Inscriptions are the more important of 
his works. These must form the basis for any authentic 
history of Mysore that may hereafter be written. 





HISTORY OF COW-PROTECTION IN INDIA. ^ 

By L. L. Sundara Ram, Esq., M.A., F.R.Econ.S. (London.) 


‘‘ Immemorial custom is transcendent law, approved in the sacred scriptures 
and in the codes of divine legislation ; let every man, therefore, of the three 
principal classes who has a due reverence for the supreme spirit which dwells 
in him, diligently and constantly observe immemorial custom.”^ This dictum 
of Manu may be taken to be the motto for the present chapter. The history 
of cow-protection in India is one of the brilliant phases of our national striv- 
ings which we perpetuate to the end of the world. The cow occupied a 
prominent place in the outlook of the sons of Bharatavarsha ever since the 
Aryans set their foot on the Indian soil. Not merel)’ the Aryans of India, 
but the members of the Aryan stock who will be found dispersed in foreign 
lands, especially the Indo-Iranians, have an exemplary veneration towards 
bovine cattle. Dr. Macdonnel admirably sums up the influence of the cow 
upon Indian life and thought : ‘‘ To no other animal has mankind owed so 

much, and the debt richly repaid with a veneration unknown in other lands. 
So important a factor has the cow proved in Indian life and thought that an 
exhaustive account of her influence from the earliest times of the world 
would form a noteworthy chapter in the history of civilization.” 

Such being the importance of the cow to us Hindus, it is but obvious 
that the history of cow-protection in India must have had a very glorious 
aspect, and we will not feel disappointed when we review the progress of the 
movement towards cow-protection in India. 

We cannot afford to ignore the disturbing elements that obstruct the fair 
progress of the universal movement towards conserving cow life in India. 
We have already seen that at one time cows and bulls were thought to 
be fit animals to be slaughtered in sacrifice and several instances are available 
for us to show that they were actually slaughtered and slaughtered in 
abundance. We have seen again that the Muhammadans in India have a 
positive hatred towards the Hindu veneration of the cow, and the economic 
harm their masses have done to the country in' taking a toll upon cattle life, 
especially the bovine cattle, whose fundamental importance to Indian agricul- 
ture can, in no way, be minimized. There have always been other dangers 
to cattle life in India which mean a loss to national interests. Pestilence, 
disease and draught take a regular toll upon cattle life in India. These 

*A chapter from the writer’s forthcoming monograph on C\m> rioteciiim in Imlm, 

1. Laws of Manu, Cli. I, verse 108. 

2. A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 110. 1905. 
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are not all. Take this significant passage from the pen of a distinguished 
Judge of the East India Company describing the situation of India 
towards the closing part of the eighteenth and the early decades of the 
nineteenth centur3^^ “The Gochores, or cow-stealers, are among the 
cleverest of delinquents. They are chiefly Mussalmans and Motchees, some- 
times joined and often encouraged by the Gowalas. This crime is particularly 
common in the neighbourhood of Calcutta and all great towns, where there 
is a demand for cow’s flesh. The intermediate sales are conducted with 
such rapidity and skill ; the animals are so defaced by mutilating their 
horns and ears, and by the additional marks placed on them, as well as 
by the loss of flesh, and there are so many different individuals employed 
in the sale, that the proofs of this become so tedious and frequently impos- 
sible.” Besides this, there is the annual toll in the shape of cattle poisoning, 
“ There is a class of English Medical Officers known as Chemical Examiners 
to Government, whose researches have largely contributed to the detection 
and conviction of cattle poisoners who, for centuries, have taken a heavy toll 
on the beast life of the laiid.”^ These are not exceptional practices, for 
in one prison at one time fifteen hundred leather-dressers have been confined 
for cattle poisoning.^ 

The aggregate harm from all these sources to Indian cattle life can never 
be of any negligible magnitude. But with all this serious handicap there is a 
universal craving in India for the conserving of cow life. Efforts were made 
with never flagging interest. Indian history is an unqualified testimony to 
this phase of our national endeavour. With all the bigotry of Indian Muslim 
rulers, — the more liberal among them, who form a majority, have not only 
abstained from killing cows but have promulgated positive ordinances in the 
cause of cow protection. 

When we sketch the history of cow-protection in India, for that matter, 
of any movement in the world, we have to take the impressionistic effects of 
pageants and the inspiring grandeur of sights besides the spirit of the exhibi- 
tions. Weak points must not be put to any searching scrutiny, while from 
the numerical point of view the instances must not prejudice the effects of 
those pageants upon us. We have to gauge the broad general effects, and 
thus rest satisfied with a rapid survey of the memorable phases of the history 
of cow-protection in India. 

1. Cimsideraiions on the Present Political State in India^ Vol. I, p. 129. By Alexander 

Fraser Tytler, Assistant Judge of the XXIV Purganas, London. 1815. 2 Vols. A rare set of 

interesting volumes. 

2. Beast and Man in I ndia^ p. 109. Cf. Appendix XIX to the present monograph frorrt 
which the magnitude of cattle-poisoning in India will be apparent, 

3> Beast and Man in Indiay p. 108, 



The efforts at c64v-protection that were made successively throughout 
the general course of Indian History may, for the sake of convenience and 
clarit}^ be divided into two divisions, social and regal By social legislation 
I mean the sum total of the efforts of society, — its prejudices, conventions 
arid customs that will produce at times more beneficial and striking results 
than all the strivings of the rulers of a country. By regal legislation is to be 
understood the action of the State in the matter, in the shape of public 
Ordinances, prohibitorj^ promulgations, and, later oil, at the present da}-, the 
embodiments of statutory legislation. In both these respects the history of 
cow-protection in India has a unique story to recount. We will now take up 
one by one the two kinds of legislation and trace their history, incorporating 
in our investigations for the first time the scattered remnants of social and 
regal effort as they come down to us from contemporary documents, which 
will enhance the clear impressiveness of our pageant. 

The attitude of the Hindu religious lore and the general trend of Hindu 
traditional beliefs towards cow-life are the effective instruments in making 
way for the movement of genuine cow-protection. In a primitive age, Ar3'an 
India might have considered bovine cattle as fit offerings in sacrifice. But 
the more salutary phases of Indian outlook generally preserved intact the 
strivings of the generality of the Hindu population in protecting cow-life. 

The cow has always inspired a certain amount of reverential awe in the 
minds of the ancient Aryans, As such it is but natural for us to expect in 
their sacred codifications injunctions of an imperative kind that go a long way 
in directing social action in respect of its relation to cow-life. The funda- 
mental importance of bovine cattle to Indian agriculture of the Aryan 
times had had its effects upon the codifiers of our sacred texts who freely 
indulged in hyperboles and commendatory metaphors while describing the 
sanctity of cow life. In the light of the Hindu theories so far worked out in 
the earlier chapters, it will be apparent that the cow is regarded by our 
ancestors as the central point in creation and signifies the sustaining stamina 
of the world. I need not go here into details as regards the position of the 
cow in Indian sentiment, as it has been fully exposed elsewhere.* Suffice it 
to say that the cow is an earthly deity even more exalted at times than the 
Brahmans. 

The Buddhist creed following in the wake of decadent Hinduism has 
contributed, along with its famous harbinger Jainism, not an insignificant 
quota towards sanctifying life on earth, — animal life including. We have 
found that Buddha applied an effective break to the trend of the Brahmauical 

Cf. Quarterly Joi0-nal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore Vol. XVJI, No. 4. 

pp. 277-291. 
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type of sacrifice. We have found that the Order consisted of Bhikkns who 
led exemplary lives of humaneness. We have found that animal hospitals 
were established throughout the length and breadth of the country. We 
have seen how animal slaughter has been stopped even in the royal kitchens 
of Asoka and Harsha Vardhana. Thus the dhanna of the Buddhist creed 
all the more emphasi^^ed the sacredness of cattle life and in particular cow- 
life to the world. 

The general legacy of Aryan civilization has been scrupulously preserved 
in all the ages through which India has passed, that even at the present day 
we show the same tenacity in preserving cow-life. I will now cite a few 
passages from contemporary travellers and inhabitants of India to prove that 
at no stage of Indian history has the generalit}" of the population showed any 
signs of slackness in their endeavours to preserve cow-life from extinction 
or abuse. 

Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller who was the first man to give us an 
account of the thirteenth century conditions of the East, emphasizes the venera- 
tion of the Hindus towards the ox in those days of excessive national ordeal 
and dishonour under the severe yoke of the aggressive Muhammadans who were 
notorious for their hatred of the Hindu beliefs in the sanctity of cow-life.'^ 
“ The greater part of the idolatrous inhabitants of this kingdom show parti- 
cular reverence to the ox ; none will from any consideration be induced 
to eat the flesh pf oxen. But there is a particular class of men termed gatii, 
who although many of them eat of the flesh, yet they dare not kill the 
animal ; but when they find a carcase whether it had died a natural death or 
otherwise, the gaiii eat it ; and all descriptions of people daub their houses 
with cow-diing.” Buchanan writing in \\\?i Journal about his journey through 
the Carnatic makes the same observations The people of this part of 
the countr}^ consider the ox as a living God, who gives them their bread ; 
and in every village there are one or two bulls, to whom weekly or monthly 

worship is performed On the north of the Cauvery this superstition is 

not prevalent. The bull is there considered as respectable on account of 
Iswara having chosen one of them for his steed.” Marco Polo observes 
again “ Those amongst them who pay adoration to the ox, take with 
them when they go to battle, the hair of a wild hull, which they attach to the 
manes of their horses, believing its virtue and efficiency to be such, that 
ever}’' one who carries it about with him is secure from all kind of danger.” 
Francois Bernier, travelling in India in the seventeenth century, observes the 

1. 'J7ie Travels of Marco Polo, the l 'e//etlar, p. 357. Everyman’s Library, 1914, with an 
introdnetion by John Masefield. 

2. Vol. If, p. 174, quoted //*/«/., foot-note. 

3. Toe, cit., pp. 365-366. 
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^ame phenomena, even at the Mnghal court. According to him,^ The Genfites 
believe in a doctrine similar to that of the Pythagoreans with regard to the 
transmigration of souls, and hold it illegal to kill or eat animals, an exception 
being made, however, in favour of a few of the second tribe, provided the 
flesh is not that of the cow or the peacock. For these two animals the}^ feel 
a peculiar respect, particnlnrly for the cow, imagining that it is by holding to 
a cow's tail the}^ are to cross the river which separates this life from the next. 

or this superior regard for the cow may more probabl}’ be owing to her 

extraordinary usefulness as being the animal which supplies them milk and 
butter (a considerable part of their aliment), and which may be considered a 
source of husbandry, consequently the preserver of life itself.” Abbe Dubois, 
travelling in India towards the close of the eighteenth century, writes’^ that to 
eat the flesh of a cow is an ineffaceable defilement. The bare idea of tasting 
it would be abhorrent to any Hindu.” According to Tytler, the current 
notions among the people of Bengal in the early decades of the last centur}^ 
strongly favour the supreme value put upon cow-life.‘^ “The life of a cow is 
of much greater consequence than the life of a Sooder ; and in some parts of 
the Shasters is reckoned equal to that of a Brahman.” 

These passages from modern visitors of India have been selected to illus- 
trate the general attitude of the Hindus towards the cow for a cogent reason. 

By the- time these writers visited India, Muhammadan suzerainty over the 
country was established. “ Super-organic evolution ” of Herbert Spencer has 
begun her proselytising influence. The Muhammadans were deliberately 
trying to treat with contqmpt the sentiments of the Hindus regarding the 
cow. Cow-slaughters were openly perpetrated in the face of the Hindus. 

There is the force of the conqueror-nation’s will behind all these phenomena. 

Yet during these momentous periods of Indian History, Indians never showed 
signs of disheartedness and indifference towards protecting cow-life, hrom 
this, when a retrospective glance is cast upon the ages past when Hindu 
kingdoms flourished, we must but imagine, and rightly too, that Hindu 
sentiment must have been quite inveterate as far as any infringement upon 
cow-life is concerned. 

Regal legislation in India towards protecting cow-life has a memorable 
history of its own. Not only Hindu sovereigns, but Muhammadan conquerors 
of India have striven their best for the cause of cow-protection. Even when 
compared with the social legislation of Manu wherein he declares cow-killing to 

1. Tr(i 7 ‘^'Is hi the Moxhiiil Umpire, pp. 336-327, by Francois Bernier. Translated by Archibald r 

Constable. Second Edition. Revised by V. A. Smith, Oxford (1914). 

2. Hindu tihinuers, Cusioms and Ceremonies^ p. 193. Translated by IT. K, Beauebamp, 

3. Considerations on the Present Political -State op India^ \ ol. 1, p. 363 (1815). 
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he a bpdpdthaka,^ and die tdiiidu law according to Vasistha" which inflicts A 
Taptctknkhhhara penance upon the perpetrator of cow-slaughter and allied 
legislation, the attitude and strivings, in general, of the state in India has a 
favourable comparison and at times a decided advantage over it. We will 
now set ourselves towards working the history of cow-protection in India 
from this line of investigation tracing regal legislation as far as available from 
the infancy of Indian civilization. 

Indian history abounds in instances which show in clear terms the genuine 
efforts of the State towards protecting cow-life. The very constitution of the 
Hindu is surcharged with veneration towards the cow. '^The genuine Hindu 
Dliarma exacts from among other things veneration to the Brahmans, respect 
for the sanctity of animal life in various degrees, and especially veneration for 
horned cattle, pre-eminently the cow.”*"^ State action received powerful 
stimulus from this general legacy of the Aryan Dliarma. 

The regular history of India may be said to begin wdth the invasion of 
Alexander.^ Prior to his invasions, even though we find several sources for 
writing a reguhir history of India, much of our material is of a legendary 
character losing much of precision and utterly unknown to chronological 
sequence. Thus while we are offered statements full of glosses, we find our 
endeavours generally futile, whatever may be the output of genuine research 
by the famous Indologists of the world, as far as chronology is concerned. 
The historical sense may be said to be the legacy of the Muhammadan con- 
querors of India.^ In the other respect of social and economic history, we 
may say that ancient India may be given the first place among other countries, 
^vith the exception of Greece, to have preserved a wealth of material embed- 
ded in the epic lore and other sociological documents, only wanting to be 
unearthed by scholars after systematic study.^ Thus when we consider the 
history of cow-protection we have only to deal mostly with the sentimental 
attitude of the ancient Aryans towards the sanctity of the cow. This we 
have seen in the earlier chapters. 


1. /.a7vs of Mau?t, Ch. xi, verse 60. 

2. Vasistha Dkar7ntisasira, xxi. 23, S.B.E., Vol. XIV, p. 113. 

3. Oxford History of India, p. 34. By V. A. Smith, Oxiord (1920), 

4. Early History of India, Introduction p. 1. By V. A. Smith, Oxford University Press, 
Third. Edition. 1914. 

5. Mnghal Adfninisiration . Readership lectures of the Patna University, by Jadunath 
Sarkar. 

6. The Vedas, especially the Ei^ and At//a7’7>ana Vedas, Mann, Kautilya, Sukra, and 
other authors supply us useful mines of inlormalion regarding: the economic conditions of Ancient 
India, while the religious beliefs and pi ^ctices of the Aryans, are to be found in the multitudi- 
nous hosts of Brakmanas, Dharmasastras S^^e-^tranas . These have not as yet been completely 
exhausted to give us a tinal and comprehensive picture of ancient Indian life. 
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Regular historical evidence regarding State interference is to be found 
only after Asoka. Buddhist endeavour has completely triumphed in proscrib- 
ing all forms of Brahmanical sacrifice, and the general legacy of Dharma, 
having for its mainstay the principle of humaneness, was established. The 
task of Asoka was thus made easier. Especially after his experience of the 
Kalinga war, Asoka set himself towards the protection of animal life, even 
waiving the necessity of the royal kitchen to slaughter animals for doling 
out food and drink to the needy and the poor. His Rock and Pillar Edicts 
supply us with our main sources of information. Animal hospitals were 
established by Buddha throughout the country. Asoka made for the efficient 
organization of such charitable institutions and provided ample facilities for 
medical treatment to animals. Minor Rock Edict II emphasizes that “ Res- 
pect for living creatures should be made firm.” ^ Pillar Edict V is a lasting 
testimony to the fervent desires of Asoka in the cause of the protection of 
animal life, — his special legislation towards the infliction of cruelty upon the 
bulls during the process of castration is noteworthy, and may be quoted in 
full.- '‘Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods : — When I had 
been consecrated twenty-six years, the following animals were declared un- 
worthy of slaughter, namely, parrots, starlings, ruddy geese, swans, Nandi- 
miikhas, Gelatas, flying-foxes, qnecn-ants, female tortoises, boneless fish, 
VedaveyakaSy Ganga-PaputakaSy skates, tortoises and porcupines, hare-like 
squirrels, twelve-antler stags, bulls set free, household vermins, ' rhinoceros, 
grey doves, village pigeons, and all quadrupeds which are neither used nor 
eaten. She-goats, ewes, and sows, which are with young or in milk, are 
unworthy of slaughter, and some of their young ones up to six months of 
age. Cocks shall not be caponed. Chaff containing living things shall not 
be burnt. Forests shall not be set on fire either for mischief or for the de- 
struction of life. The living shall not be fed with the living. About the full 
moon of each of the three seasons and the full moon of Taisha, fish may 
neither be killed nor sold during three days, namely, the fourteenth (and) the 
fifteenth (of the fortnight) and the first (of the following fortnight), and 
certainly not on fast days. On the same days these and other species of life 
also shall not be killed in the elephant forest and fish preserves. On the 
eighth of (each) fortnight and on the fourteenth and fifteenth, on the Tishya 
and Punarvasu days, on the full-moon days of the three seasons, — on (such) 
auspicious days, bulls shall not be castrated : he-goats, rams, boars and such 
others as are consecrated shall not be castrated. On the Tishya and Punarvasu 

1. AsoA'd, Carmichael Lectures (1923), p. 330, by D. R. Blia,ndarK'ar, ^f.A., Ph.D, C/'. Roc}{ 
Edict III. /fil'd., p, 278. 

2, /fiufi,, pp, 314-15, 
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days, on the full-moon days of the seasons, and during the fortnights con- 
nected with the fulhmoons of the seasons, the branding of horses and oxen 
shall not be done. Twenty-five jail deliveries have been effected by me, who 
am consecrated twenty-six years, just in that period.” Rock Edict IP 
points to the establishment of Pinjrapoles which will be dealt with in greater 
detail subsequently, and repeats that ‘‘ King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, 
established medical treatment of two kinds, — that wholesome for men and 
that wholesome for animals.” Kautil 3 ^a describing the politico-economic 
conditions of Ancient India emphasizes the importance of the State regulation 
of cattle life and meeting their necessities. Special Superintendents of Cows 
were to be appointed,^ ‘‘He should superintend herds maintained for 
wages ; herds surrendered for a fixed amount of dairy produce ; useless and 
abandoned herds ; herds maintained by a share in dairy produce ; ^ classes of 
herds ; cattle that strayed ; cattle that are irrecoverably lost ; and the 
amassed quantity of milk and clarified butter.” This is in perfect accordance 
with the Aryan science of Varta generally addressed to be the fit occupation 
of the Vais 3 "as. “ In Varta are treated interest, agriculture, commerce and 
preservation of cows.” With the progress of civic action and definite ideas 
about the province of governmental activity this piece of legislation was 
incorporated into State activities. Kautilya deals with a breadth of detail 
with these different methods of the art of cattle-keeping and enjoins upon the 
Superintendent to see that cows and calves are not put to any inconvenience 
as regards maintenance and general relief. Towards this effect he recom- 
mends a cattle census which would make for greater efficiency as regards the 
administrative functions of the Superintendent’s Office. Selling of cow's from 
among the herds is punishable with an amercement of one-fourth of the 
value of the cow. To improvise sufficient quantity of milk to the calf during 
the spring and the summer seasons cows must be milked only one’ time. In 
case of default, the cowherd^s thumb shall be cut off. “ Cattle in calf, a 
bull, or a milch cow% shall not be slaughtered. He who slaughters or tortures 
them to death shall be fined 50 panas.” ^ Only fresh and boneless flesh of 
beasts is to be offered for sale by the butchers under penalty of amercements. 
In the case of Brahmani bulls set free, the owners must see that they are 
kept in proper control.^ Hot spirits among the bulls must not be neglected 

1. Ibid., p. 276. 

2. Bk. II, Ch. xxix. Shamasastri, 2nd Edn. pp. 155-159. 

3. Cf. Laws of Manu, viii. '231. 

4. StcLraniti, I. 311-312. Translated by Benoy Kumar Sirkar (Sacred Books of the 
Hindus). Cf. Manu, x. 116, where rearing of cattle is made one of the principal duties of 
Vaisya. 

5. Art/idsasira, Bk. II, Ch. xxvi. 


6. ^ukniniti, 1. 622. 
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from being brought under control by '' putting a string through the nose 
of a bull ” and delinquency in this respect is punishable by state interven- 
tion/ This would mean that havoc capable of being caused by bulls set free 
is eliminated and thus public property is saved from destruction. This piece 
of legislation is laudatory in all its detail, and has all the efficiency which a 
scrutinizing government can bring about. 

Along with this there is the other institution of the Office of the 
Superintendent of Agriculture, Forest Produce and Pastures/ The functions 
of these Superintendents are to see that there is a sufficient quantity of 
pastures and grasses available for cattle to feed upon. According to Sukra, ^ 
the place selected for the construction of a city, especially the king’s capital 
must be “happily provided with resources in grasses and woods”. Manu 
goes even further, 4 On all sides of a village, a space, one hundred dhanus 
or three sanyaa-throws (in breadth) shall be reserved (for pasture), and thrice 
(that space) round a town.” The Dhanus literally means a bow’s length 
which is four Hastas or about six feet in length, and hence the provision for 
grass lands about every village must be two hundred yards on all sides w'hich 
is, taking into consideration the requirements of the live-stock in the village, 
presumably sufficient if not abundant for rural requirements. This is in 
perfect agreement with what Sukra has to say ^ about the choice of the site 
for the construction of the metropolis which must be “ happily provided with 
resources in grasses and woods”. Kautilya urges that “pasture grounds shall 
be opened between any two dangerous places ” for reasons of a political 
nature.® Such is the importance attached to pastures and natural grasses of 
the country in ancient India, that it is not too infrequently urged by ancient 
Indian diplomats and statesmen that one of the effectual weapons to be used 
in subduing a recalcitrant noble, or a dangerous enemy is to reduce their 
supply of grasses by burning all their pasture lands.’ 

When we trace the history of cow-protection during the period interven- 
ing the death of Asoka and the reign of Harshavardhana nearly eight and a 
half centuries, we w'ill be impressed with the fact that it is not favourably 
comparable with the memorable period of State-action in the cause of cow- 
protection under the Mauryas. During this period the general movement 
towards cow-protection has several ebbs. In general we may say that Bud- 
dhism remained the moral guide of the populace, with several pitfalls under 

1. Arthasasira, Bk. II, Ch. xix. (Shamasastri, p. 158.) 

2. Chs. xxiv aud xvii, zi\A Siikraniti, II, 317-19 respectively. 

3. Snkraniti,!. 425-28. 4. Laws of Mann, N\\\, 237. 

5. Stikraniiij I. 425-28. 

6. Arthasasira, Bk. II, Cli. xxxiv. (Sliamasastri, p. 172.) 

7. Siikraniti^ IV. vii. 740-41. 
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Pushyamitra Sunga, the Indo-Bactrian kings and even Samudragupta. The 
supremacy of Buddhism would mean the maintenance of the law of Dharma 
which has for its main-spring the glorious principle of Ahimsa. But under 
Pushyamitra and even under Samudragupta we find the Asxvainedha sacrifice 
reviving which is but the indirect expression of Brahmanical influence upon 
the State/ Resort to sacrifice logically leads to the lowering of the idea? 
about the sanctity of animal life as was inculcated by Jainism and Buddhism. 
Again, under Mihiragula and the Hun invasions, Buddhism received a rude 
rocking of its moral endeavours and was practical!}" crushed under the proud 
feet of the conquerors'*^ even though, later on, it once again revived under the 
patronage of more liberal kings. Buddhism was unable to maintain its even 
. tenor of life and hence it is natural for us to expect that during this period 
the general doctrine of Ahimsa and Gorakshan receded to the background. 

But by the time w"e come to the reign of Harshavardhana, w"e again 
find a certain amount of relief and find State-action directing civic action 
in regard to the sanctity of animal life on earth. Hieun Tsang informs us 
that “he prohibited the taking of life under severe penalties and caused the 
* use of animal food to cease throughout the five Indeas.''^ The strong 
incentive to this prohibition of taking animal life is to be found in Harsha’s 
zeal towards Buddhism. 

The death of Harshavardhana saw the disintegration of his empire 
which is the last of the Hindu empires in early Indian History that have 
reached their zenith successively under Asoka Maurya, Kanishka and Sapiu- 
dragupta. Then set in an era of anarchy and internecine warfare w'hich 
are but the concomitants of an ever-w’arring congeries of principalities* 
During this period, we find the movement towards the protection of animal 
life beginning its career of waning. Instances of Hindu kings striving tow"a,rds 
the preservation and sanctity of animal life are few and far between, while 
our sources of information are too meagre and fragmentary. 

Kalhana in his Rajafarangini mentions that Gopaditya, a Kashmir 
king of the sixth century A.D., “ did not tolerate except at sacrifices ” “ the 
killing of animals But the mention of the exception conceded to sacri- 
fices leads us to presume that the legislation of the State is not drastic 
enough, at least to the desirable extent. But the effort is in itself praise- 
worthy. Again, in the case of Meghavahana, another Kashmiri king, we are 
informed by Kalhana*' that “ in the reign of this king, who hated killing like 

1. Early History of hidia. Uy V. A. Smith. 3rd Edn. (1914), pp. 200 and 288. respectively. 

2. Ibid., pp. 203 and 319. 

3. Records, Watters, I. p. 344. in the /listory of Afedieval Hindu India ^ Vol. I. 

By Prof. C. V. Vaidya. Cf. Smith, E. H, /., pp. 181 and 344. 

4. I. 344. Stein, Vol. I, p. 51. 5. ’ Jbid,^ lit. 7, Jbid,, I, 72. 


kjaitia, the effigy ati animal in ghee was used in sacHlice {Urdiii) and 
one in pastry at the ‘offering to the spirits’ (Bhiitahali).'' Jainism is 
emphatically triumphant here in preaching the most humane doctrine of 
Ahimsa and trumpeting the utter futility of sacrifices which are only 
practical expressions of misdirected outlay and effort. Again, take another 
passage from the Rdjatarangini d ‘‘ On the lake reaching to the brink of 
the horizon, he established by his own aiithorit}’’ a prohibition against the 
killing of fish and birds, which was to the end of the world.” In this case, 
King Anantivarman of Kashmir (A.D. S55-6 to 883) building a city bearing 
his name on the banks of Vitasi “ where she leaves the waters of the 
Mahapadtna (lake) ” orders prohibition of killing birds and fish — a supreme 
act in the cause of Ahimsa, We need not mention in this connection the 
sanctity of the cow which will be extremely superfluous. 

The next is a glimpse we get of the efforts of Kinnarapala, King of 
Gujerat, after his conversion to Jainism in A.D. 1159, Dr. Smith sums up his 
efforts in the following brilliant passage r ‘‘ In the twelfth century, 
Kumarapala, King of Gujerat in Western India, after his conversion to 
Jainism in A.D. 1159, took up the doctrine of the sanctity of animal life 
with the most inordinate zeal, and imposed severe penalties upon the 
violators of his rules. An unlucky merchant who had committed the 
atrocious crime of cracking a louse, was brought before the special court 
at Anhilwara and punished by the confiscation of his whole property, the 
proceeds of which were devoted to the building of a temple. Another 
wretch, who had outraged the sanctity of the capital by bringing in a dish 
of raw meat, was put to death. The special court constituted by Kuniara- 
pala bad functions similar to those of Asoka’s censors, and the working of 
the latter institution sheds much light upon the unrecorded proceedings of 
the earlier one.” Kumarapala obviously had a strong desire to imitate his 
predecessor Asoka and in his attempts towards precision he lent himself to 
overdrawn acts of legislation which are open to objection. 

{To he Concluded.) 


1. V. 119. Stein, Vol. I, p. 201. 

2. Early History of hidia^ p. ISl. Smith obtains his information from iluhler’s Vohr 
Das Leben Des Jama iMonckes Hcmathandra (1899). 



SURYAPRAGNAPTL 

Hy Dr. R. Shama. Sastry, B.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 

(Continued from VoL XV h No. 3.) 

The Kula Nakshatras of New Moons. 

The Sravishthi new moon happens in Kula Nakshatra named Magha 
according to popular view, but reall}’ in the Kula Nakshatra of -Pushya. In 
popular parlance though new moon has passed and the Pratipad has come 
in, it is usual to call the next day still new moon da 3 ^ Likewise, 


The 

2nd 

when 

1 1 j- 1 4: , 1 s 

1 -i- 4- 4- kj-y 

muhurtas 

remain in 

Anur^ha. 

The 

3rd 

when 

4 .; 4- - 0-2 -ffT 


in 

Visakha. 

The 

4th 

when 

24 4- 2T , 4^ 

If 

in 

Anfiradha. 

The 

5 th 

when 

43 + 0 + 1-^ 

ff 

in 

Visakha. 


Then Paushi tiew moon may happen in Pilrvashadha or Uttarashadha 
according to popular view, but in reality in Mula, Purvashadha or Uttara- 
shadha. 

The 1st when 28 -i- 4* muhurtas have passed in Purvashadha. 
The 2nd when 2 + ,, ,, 

The 3rd intercalary when 11 + ^| + |-^ have passed in Uttarashadha. 
The 4th when 15 + + 44 ^^uhurtas have passed in Purvashadha. 

The 5th when 19 -f 4* 44 >> in Mula. 

Then Maghi new moon ma}* happen in Abhijit, Sravana or Dhanishtha, 
according to popular view, but really Uttarashadha, Abhijit or Sravana. 

The 1st when 10 4-41 + *^^ muhurtas have passed in Sravana. 

The 2nd when 3 4 - 4* >> in xAbhijit. 

The 3rd when 23 4 - -||+ 44 „ in Sravana. 

The 4th when b4-|-|' + 44 in Abhijit. 

9'he 5th when ^ in Uttarashadha. 

The Phalguni new moon may happen in Satabhishak or Pilrvabhadra- 
pada according to popular view, but really Dhanishtha, Satabhishak or 
Purvabhddra. 

The 1 st w’hen 64 - 4 - muhintas have passed in Purvabhadrapada. 

The 2nd when 20 4- ^ 1 | „ ,, in Dhanishtha. 

The 3rd when 14 4 - H- 4t n „ in Purvashadha. 

The 4th when d4*J|-4- 44 » 5 ? in Satabhishak. 

The 5th when 6 4- 41 4- 44 ?? ,, in Dhanishtha. 
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I'heil Chaitfa ilew moon ttic\v happen in Uttarabhadrapada, kevati, 01:^ 
Asvini, according to popular view, but really Purvabhadrapada, Uttarabhadra- 
pada or Revati. 

The 1st when 37 + -I® + muhurtas have expired in Uttarabhadra. 

The 2nd when 11 + 4- 

.The 3rd when 5 + f | + |.^ „ ,,, in Revati. 

The 4th when 23 + || 4 „ in Uttarabhadra. 

The 5th when 27 4 - 4- -ly „ ,, in Purvabhadrapada. 

The Vaishakhi new moon may occur in Bharani or Krittika in popular 
view, but really Revati, Asvini or Bharani. 

The 1st when 28 4-^1 4- -Jy* i^nhurtas have expired in Asvini. 

The 2nd when 2 + 1| 4- |y „ „ „ 

The 3rd when 114-^14-11 ,, „ in Bharani. 

The 4th when IS + H ^-^y ,, ,, in Asvini. 

The 5th when 19 4 * 0 4- §4 in Revati. 

Belief and truth differ from each other in other cases. Accordingly the 
Sravishthi new moon may occur in Kula or Upakula constellations but not 
in Kulopakula constellations. Similarly Miirgasirshi, Maghi, Phalguni and 
Ashadhi new moons happen either in Kula or Upakula. The rest happen 
only in Kulopakula. 

What is to be specially remembered in this connection is this : — 
According to popular belief the new moon occurs in the 15th or 14th 
constellation from that in which full moon happens. Thus when Sravishthi 
full moon occurs in Dhanishtha or Sravishtha as it is also called, the new 
moon that precedes it must have been in Magha. Likewise the full moon in 
Magha is followed by new moon in Sravishtha which is 15th from Magha; 
full moon in Uttarabhadrapada is followed by new moon in Uttaraphalguni, 
the 15th from the former. There is, however, the Abhijit between them. 
But as it comes in only for a short time with the moon, it may be dropped 
out of account. Accordingly the Samavayanga Sutra says that in Jambudvipa 
it is usual to deal with only. 27 stars leaving off the Abhijit. Hence it is not 
included in calculation. 

Hence Uttaraphalguni may be regarded as the 15th from Uttarabhadra. 
This is said regarding Bhfidrapada month. But when the full moon takes 
place in Uttaraphalguni, then it will be followed by the new moon in 
Purvabhadrapada which is 14th from Uttaraphalguni. This is said regard- 
ing the month of Phdguna. 

The full moon in Asvini will be followed by the new moon in Chitra 
(Chaitri), which is 15th from Asvini. This is according to popular view. 
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Ilut in feaii'ty ho hew thdbh in the month of S^vElyUja bfccUrs in Ghitra. 

Si'miiaHy the full mooh in Chitfa will be followed by new nlooh in Alvinl 

accorditig to popular view. But really tio new moon 

in the month of Chaitra 

occurs in Hence the Sdtra must be taken to refer to Chaitramasa in 

Asvini. 


The full rtldon in Ktittika will be preceded by 

new moon in Vi^|kha 

which is 15th from Kfittika in the reverse order. When full moon happens 

in Visakha, it will be followed by new moon in Krittika, which is 14th from 

Visakha, if counted back. This is said regarding 

Kartika and Vaisakha 

months. 


The appearances of the constellations .are thus described : — 

Abhijit 

Cow head. 

Sravana 

Fish. 

Dhanishtha 

Bird. 

Satabhishak 

Flower, 

Pilrvabhadra ) 


Uttarabhadra ) 

i^ake. 

Revati 

Boat. 

Asvini 

Horse’s head. 

Bharani 

Bhaga. 

Krittika 

Khife. 

Rohini 

Cart (Wheel). 

Mrigasirsha 

Deer’s head. 

Ardra 

Drops of blood. 

Punatvasu 

Balance. 

Piish5^a 

Pendal. 

Aslesha 

Flag. 

Magba 

Fort wall. 

Purvaphalguni ) 


Uttkra „ j 

Palanquin, 

Hksta ... 

Hand. 

Chitra 

t'ace of a man. 

S vati 

Cheva ? — Pearl. 

Visakha 

Screw or a nail. 

Anuradba 

Damani ? Umbrella. 

j' 3 ^eshtha 

^Necklace. 

Mula 

Elephant=^Tusk. 

Purvashadha ) 


Uttarashadha i 

Square ? 
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Constellations and Days and Shadow. 


Uttarasbadha 

Abhijit 

^ravana 

Dhanishtha 


14 days. 

Rainy 7 „ 

1st month 8 „ 


30 days of Sravana month, shadow- 
2 padas and 4 angulas. 


Dhanishtha 

Satabhishak Rainy 

Piirvabhadrapada 2nd month 
U ttarabhadrapada > 


14 days. 

7 


30 days of Bhadrapada, shadow 2 
padas and 8 angulas. 


Uttarabhadrapada' 

Revati 

Asvini 


Rainy 
3rd month 


14 days. 

15 „ 


Asvini 

Bharani 

Kfittika 


30 days of Asvayuja, shadow 2 padas 
and 12 angulas or 3 padas. 


1 Rainy 
4th month 


14 days 
15* „ 

1 „ 


Krittika 

Rohinl 

Mrigasirsha or 
Santhana 


30 days of Kartika, shadow 3 padas 
and 4 angulas. 

14 days. 

Hemanta 15 „ 

1st mopth 1 „ 


Mrigasirsha 

Ardra 

Punarvasii 

Pushya 


30 days of Margasirsha, shadow 3 
padas and 8 angulps. 

I Hemanta da>s. 

I 2nd month o ” 


30 days of Push^'a, shadow 4 padas. 
On the last day of Piishya the shadow measures 4 padas. 
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Pushya Hemanta 14 days. 

Aslesha - • 3rd month 15 „ 

Magha 1 „ 

. 30 days of Magha, shadow 3 padas 
and 8 angulas on the last day. 


Magha 

Pilrvaphalgimi 

Uttaraphalguni 


Uttaraphalguni 

Hasta 

Chitra 


Hemanta 14 days. 
4th month 15 ,, 


30 days of Phalgmia, shadow 3 padas 
and 4 angulas on the last day. 


Grishma 
1st month 


14 days. 


15 

1 


9 ) 

if 


Chitra 

Svati 

Visakha 


30 days of Chaitra, shadow 3 padas 
on the last day. 

] - u days. 

Grishma . c- 

‘ 2nd month ^ ’’ 

-L >j ^ 


30 days of Vaisakha, shadow 2 padas 
and 8 angulas. 


Visakha 
Anuradha 
Jyeshtha & Miila 


Grishma 
3rd month 


14 days. 


15 

1 


91 

99 


Mu la 

Purvashadha 

Uttarashadha 


30 da 3 ^s of Jyeshtha, shadow 2 padas 
and 4 angulas. 

- 1 14 days. 

Gnshma . - ^ 

^th month . ” * 


30 days of Ashadha, shadow 2 padas. 

How to Find Out Ayanas. 

When the length of the shadow on any lunar day (tithi) of any parva is 
sought to be known, then all the parvas of the previous cycle (Yuga) are 
counted, and multiplied by 15. To the product is added the sum of all the 
lunar days elapsed up to the lunar day in question. Then the sum is divided 



by 186 (186 being the number of lunar days in an Ayana of 183 solar *da 3 's) 
(solar diurnal circles). If the quotient happens to be an odd number like 
1, 3, 5, 7 or 9, then the near Dakshinayana is to be regarded as current. If 
even like 2 , 4, 6 , 8 , or 10 , then it is to be considered as Uttarayana. 

If the sum is not divisible by 186 or a remainder remains, then the* 
remainder is multiplied by 4 and divided by one-fourth of the total number 
of parvas, i.e., 31, The quotient is the number of the angulas of the shadow 
cast, either more than the constant fixed for the Dakshinayana or less than 
the constant fixed for the Uttarayana. 

The reason for this is as follows : — 

If in 186 lunar days 24 angulas of shadow are obtained, how many will 
they be in one day ? 

186 days ... ... 24 angulas. 

1 = angulas. 

This is the constant. This increases at the rate of angulas per 
lunar day upto 4 padas in the Dakshinayana. On the first day, z.e., Sravana 
Bahula Pratipad, the shadow will be 2 padas; this is the minimum. 
Similarly in the Uttarayana commencing on the seventh lunar day of Magha 
Bahula the shadow decreases from four padas at the rate of angulas per 
day to 2 padas at the end of Uttarayana. This is in the first year of the 
Yuga. In the second year the increase and decrease begin to take place on 
Sravana Bahula 13 and Magha Sukla 4, In the third year the dates are 
Sravana Sukla 10 and Magha Bahula 1. In the fourth year the increase 
begins on Sravana Bahula 7 and the decrease on Magha Bahula 13. In the 
fifth the dates are Sravana Sukla 4 and Magha Sukla 10. This is accord- 
ing to the ancient teachers (not mentioned in the Gathas here). 

If one asks what is the measure of shadow on the 85th parva day from 
the beginning of the yuga or cycle, we take 84th parva and find the measure 
on the 5 th day after it. Now 84x 15=1260 and add 5 to it. Hence it 
becomes 1265. 

This divided by 186, is = = 6 4- xlv ^ a^^anas and 149 days ; 

149 X 3 ^ = = 19 /x = angulas) + 7 /^ angulas. 

Now the 6 th ayana is Uttara and the 7th is Dakshina. Hence there is 
increase on the constant of two padas of shadow ; fie., the shadow measure 
is 3 padas + 7 ^ J angulas = 3 padas + 7 angulas +1 yava + || (One angula 
= 8 yavas) on the 85th parva. 

If it be asked what is the measure of the shadow 011 97th parva 
panchami, we proceed as follows : — 

Taking 96th parva, we multiply it by 15. 


96x15=1440. With 5 it becomes 1445. Divided by 186, this gives 
ayanas. = 7 + -Jll-. 143 of the remainder is the number of days. 

. • . 1 43 X /x = -Vt- =184-5! angulas. 

~ One pada + 6|y angulas. 

.‘.The eighth being Uttarayana, the shadow has decreased from 4 
padas, one pada and 6-|| angulas. Hence on the day the shadow 
(4x12 = 48) — 18-|| angulas = 2 padas and angulas. 

Similarly applying the same process we can find out the number of 
elapsed days in any ayana, provided the shadow measure above the constant 
of 2 padas is given. For example : 

In the Dakshiiiayana the shadow is 4 angulas above 2 padas. How 
many days have then elapsed ? 

The increase is angulas per day. Hence 4 angulas will be gained in 
-V' 4 — 31 da^'S, 

Likewise if 4 padas decrease by 8 angulas in the Uttarayana, then 
the number of days past will be X 8 = 62. 

In the month of Ashadha, the shadow cast, when J of the day is past 
or remains, is equal to the length of the thing casting the shadow. 

Then the text goes on to describe the situations of the constellations 
north or south, etc., to the moon and the Yojanas of the diurnal circles of the 
moon. 

The deities of the constellations are Abhijit, Brahma ; Sravana, Vishnu ; 
then Vasu, Varuna, Aja, Pilsha, Gandharva, Yaraa, Agni, Prajapati, Soma, 
Riidra, Aditi, Brihaspati, Naga, Pitri, Bhaga, Aryama, Savitri, Tvashta, 
Vayu, Indragni, Mitra, Indra, Nirriti, Apah, and Visvedevas (all 
Vedic). 

Then the text enumerates the names of the muhurtas : — 


1 

Rudra 

11 

I Sana 

21 

Gandharva 

2 

Sreyan 

12 

Tvashta 

22 

Agnivisya 

3 

Mitra 

13 

Bhavitatma 

23 

Satavrishabha 

4 

Vayu 

14 

Vaisravana 

24 

Atapavan 

5 

Supita 

15 

Varuna 

25 

Amama 

6 

Abhichandra 

16 

Ananda 

26 

Rinavan 

7 

Mahendra 

17 

Vijaya 

27 

Bhauma 

8 

Balavan 

18 

Visvasena 

28 

Vrishabha 

9 

Brahma 

19 

Prajapatya 

29 

Sarvartha 

10 

Bahusutya 

20 

Upasama 

30 

Rakshasa 


Then the text enumerates the names of 15 days and nights, which are 
different from those given in the Taittinya Aranyaka, 
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Then the text goes to say something of Rahu, the dchnon helieved to bo 
causing the eclipses of the sun and the moon. There are two Rahus ; one 
Parva Rahu and another Dhruva Rahu. The Dhruva Rdhu is of black disc 
(Vimana) and moves 4 angulas below the moon. The nioon’a disc is 
divided into 62 parts. Of these, 2 parts are always uncovered by Rahu. 
The rest 60 parts are covered by Rahu at the rate of 4 parts a day during 
the 15 days of the dark half of the month and uncovered in the other half 
at the same rate. The time taken by the 4 parts to increase or decrease is 
what is called Tithi, lunar da 3 ^ 

As regards Parva Rahu, something will be said later on. Then the text 
enumerates the names of the 30 tithis of a month ; and mentions the names 
of the Gotras of the 28 stars, such as Garga, Mandalya, Sankhayana, etc. 

The stars and their situation with referencefo the moon's ecltl>ttc circle : — 

Of the 28 constellations there are some which are situated to the south, 
and some to the north, and a few both to the north and the south of the 
moon’s ecliptic. 

Mrigasirah, Ardra, Pushya, Aslesha, Hasta and Mula, these six arc to 
the south, and outside the 15th circle of the moon. 

Abhijit, Sravana, Dhanishtha, Satabhishak, Pilrvabhadrapada, Uttara- 
bhadrapada, Revati, Asvini, Bharani, Purvaphalguni, Uttaraphalgiini and 
Svati, these twelve are to the north; when the moon is in conjunction with 
any of these, he may be in any one of his circles. 

Krittika, Rohini, Punarvasu, Magba, Chitra, Visakha, Anuradha, and 
according to some Jyeshtha also are situated both north and south and 
partake of both the sides (Pramarda Yoga or Ubha 3 ^a-yogi). 

Uttarashadha and Purvashadha are to the south but unite with the 
moon in Pramarda Yoga, i.e., outside the circle. Jyeshtha alone has 
Pramarda Yoga with the moon. 

The Lunar Diurnal Circles. 

There are fifteen lunar diurnal circles. There are some circles which 
always pass through some constellations. There are others through which 
the sun, the moon and the stars also pass. There are a few circles through 
which the sun never moves. 

The following eight circles always pass through some constellations : — 

. The first circle passes through (1) Abhijit, (2) Sravana, (3) Dhanishtha, 
(4) Satabhishak, (5) two Bhadrapadas, (7) Revati, (8) Asvini, (9) Bharani, 
(10) & (11) two Phalgunis, and (12) Svati. 

The 3rd circle through Punarvasu and Magha. 

The 6th „ Krittika 

The 7th „ Rohini and Chitra. 
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I'he Sth circle though Vi^akha 

The 10th „ Anuradha 

The 11th „ Jyeshtha 

The 15th „ Mrigasirah, Ardra, Pushya, Aslesha, ttastU, 

Mula and the two Ashadhas. 

Of these, the first six are, however, outside the fifteenth circle ; still as 
they are very near to it, they are counted as such. Hence nothing of 
inconsistency in the statement. 

Similarly the following seven out of the fifteen circles do not passthrough 
any constellation : — The second, fourth, fifth, ninth, twelfth, thirteenth and 
the fourteenth circle. 

The following four are common to both the sun, the moon and the 
constellations: — The first, the second, the eleventh and the fifteenth circle. 

The following five are beyond the sun’s path: — The sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth and the tenth circle. 

Accordingly it is clear that the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and the fifteenth, are common to the sun also. 

The rest, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth are peculiar to the moon 
i.e., the sun never passes through them. 

Now in those cases in which the sun’s ecliptic circle passes beyond 
the moon’s, the distance between them is thus determined by ancient 
teachers : — 

To understand this we have to know the rate of increase or decrease in 
the circumference of the sun’s and the moon’s diurnal circles. The circum- 
ference of the sun’s diurnal circles increases at the rate 'of yojanas 
per circle from the innermost circle. Hence in 183 days, the total increase 
or decrease from the outermost diurnal circle is 183 = 510 ydjanas. 

Now for the moon it is 509 -If + f of yijjanas, for the increase or 
decrease in one day for the moon is 36 -|| -f f of (jx yojana. 

Hence in 14 days it is (36 -h of x 14 = x 14 = 

509 + lx yOjanas. 

Now as stated in the Jambu-prajnapti, the distance between any two 
diurnal circles of the sun is 2 yojanas only, and the distance between any 
two diurnal circles of the moon is 35 + 4- 4 of yojana. The same p/as 

the measure of the respective diameters of circles of the sun and the moon 
becomes the measure of the rate in the sun’s or the moon’s increase or 
decrease per respectiv^'e diurnal circle j for example, the measure of the 
diameter of the sun s circle is 4^ yojanas. Hence 2 + ydjanas is the rate 
of increase oi decrease per diurnal circle of the sun. Likewise the distance 



t)et\^feeh kny two diiii-iial circles of the moon phis the diameter of his circle 
is the rate of increase or decrease per diurnal circle of the moon* 

Thus the total of increase or decrease at the final diurnal circle of the 
sun or the moon is the distance between any two diurnal circles of the sun 
or the moon. 

Now if it is desired to deduce the rate of increase in the diameter of the 
diurnal circles of the sun or the moon from the total increase or decrease, 
the following is the method, as stated by ancient teachers: — 

Now the sun’s total of increase in 183 da^^s is, as already shown, 510 
yojanas. Hence in one day it is ^^^ = 2 4 t ydjanas per circle. 

Likewise for the moon : — 

The total increase in 14 lunar da}-s is 509|-x* 

Hence in one day, 509f ^ -4- 14 — 36 4- + 7 

Now the first diurnal circle of the sun is completely enclosed in the 
moon’s diurnal circle ; but parts of the moon’s still remain outside, for 
the sun’s is less than the moon’s by parts. 

Then in the interval before the second diurnal circle of the moon there 
can be 12 sun’s paths. Now the distance between two moon’s paths is 
35 + 1^4 Y of -glj- yojanas or times one-sixtieth parts of a yojana. 

The sun’s increased circle is 2^\ j^ojanas or times one-sixtieth 

parts of a yojana. 

Dividing the former by the latter, we have WV' ^ I’X == 
twelve circles of the sun can be enclosed in the interval before the 2nd 
moon’s circle. There remain still ^^^=2 yojanas -t- of a yojana 

-f of -g-lj- of a 3 ’ojana. 

Taking this away from 2:|| of another diurnal circle measure of the sun 
as equal to - (2^^ 4 4-)> have » | 4 - of -g\- yojanas of the sun 
mingled with the second diurnal circle of the moon. 

(i) Now the rate of increase per moon’s circle is 36 4 -If 4 4 

(ii) and the distance between two circles of the moon is 35 4 -1x4 4* 

Hence i — ii is the diameter of the moon’s circle, ix,, (36 4 fx 4 4) of 
— (35 4 I*? 4)~I'T ydjanas. 

Hence deducting the remainder, f ^ 4 4 of of the sun’s 13th circle 
from the 2nd circle of the moon, - (If 4 4) we have 4 4 of the 
moon’s circle outside the sun’s circle. 

Now for the space between the second and the thircl circles of the moon, 
we have 35 + 4 t + 4 A In this space there will be enclosed, 

as already pointed out, 12 circles of the sun, leavdng 2 4 4 4 of -gV 
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yojanas in spkce, which with the t'emainder ^ of the s^cotid circle .will 

amount to 2 + |f -4- 4 of ydjanas ; /.6\, after the second circle of the moon 
and before his third circle there will be 12 solar paths and next to it 
2 4- 1-4 + 4 ydjanas of the sun’s circle will be enclosed in the space itself, 
leaving 2 4y -“(2^^- + 4) == fr t 3'djanas to mingle with the moon s thiid 
diurnal circle. Deducting this from the third circle of the moon as 
If ~ (ft -f I), we have If + 4 of /y of the moon’s third circle outside. 

x\gain, in the next space there will be 12 paths of the sun + 2 + -^®y + 4 
of yojanas which with the remainder of the previous circle ly -t 4 
amount to 2 4 - It + T ^ third circle there will be 12 solar 

paths and thereafter the thirteenth will after passing 2 3^ojanas come in the 
space between the third and the fourth circles to the extent of |t + 4 Vr 
yojanas, requiring 4f--4' 4 of for its completion. 

Hence deducting 41 4 - 4 from If of the moon’s fourth circle, we have 

11 - (Y- 4 4) == If + 4 yojanas of the moon’s fourth circle stretching out. 

Again, in the space between the fourth and the fifth circles there will be 

12 solar paths 4- 2 4- /x + 4 of ydjanas, which with the previous 

remainder H 4- | will amount to |f 4- f yojanas ; i.e., there will be 12 paths 
and after that, there will be a solar path which passing 2 yojanas will 
project in the space between the fourth and the fifth circles to the extent of 
|6 4- 4 of /y yojanas. Deducting this from the solar circle, we have |f — 
(1 6 4. 4) + I of the solar circle mingled with the moon’s fifth diurnal 

circle. Hence |f 4 4 ) = |f -t- 4 of of the moon’s will be outside. . 

Thus five lunar internal diurnal circles will be mingled with the solar 
circles and there will be 12 solar paths in each of the four interval spaces. 

Now we shall proceed to deal with the next five lunar circles (from sixth 
to the tenth) which do not come in contact with the solar paths. The space 
between the fifth and the sixth lunar paths is 35 4- If 4- 4 of which with 
the previous remainder 4 of will amount to 2219 of parts. 

Likewise the solar space is 2 |y 3’Qjanas or 3'ojanas. Hence 

13 y 4 ^ 4" 4 of (left before unnoticed). That is, there will be 
in this space 13 solar paths and above those paths there will be 
yojanas and 4 of yojanas ; beyond this there will be the sixth lunar path 
measuring |j 3'ojanas. Beyond this and before the next solar path measur- 
ing 14 3^ojanas, there will be || 4- 4 yojanas. Beyond this there will be 

a solar path. Be3^ond that there will be space measuring 35 4-11-4-4“* 
(J| 4 -- 4- 4 of -B^x) }a:)janas before the next lunar circle. Then there will be 
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12 solar paths ; and adding together the fractions, we have in this 

space also 13 solar paths ; beyond the thirteenth solar path and 

before the next lunar path there will be space to the extent of + 4 
'WT yojanas. Then the seventh lunar path. Beyond that there will be 
within a distance of ^ of yojanas another solar path. Thereafter 
there will be space again to the extent of 35 + |-x + + 4 /x) 

yojanas. Here also in this space there will be 12 solar paths; and 
adding together fractions, we have here also 13 solar paths and 

beyond the thirteenth solar path and before the eighth lunar path there 
h will be space to the extent of -H- yojanas. Then the eighth lunar path. 
Beyond this there will be within a distance of \ ojanas a solar path. 
Then again there will be space to the extent of 35 +■ + Y -irr ~ (ux) ~ 

34 + -^x + Yof yojanas. Again 12 solar paths in this space; and 
adding the fractions 13 solar paths as before. Then beyond the 

thirteenth solar path and before the ninth lunar path there will be -p ^ 
ydjanas as space. Then the ninth lunar path. Beyond that there will 
be within the space of ^ of yojanas a solar path. Then again there 
comes the usual lunar space to the extent of 35 + l-x + 4 ^ (4r + r -b x) 
yojanas. Here again adding the fractions, we get 13 solar paths. Be 3 'ond the 
thirteenth solar path and before the tenth lunar path there will be space to the 
extent of -lx + 4 -A" ydjanas. Then there comes the lunar path (Chandra- 

mandala, moon’s disc) and beyond that there will be within a space of 
A + T A: ydjanas the solar path (Sur\^amandala, sun’s disc or solar path). 
Then again there comes the usual space to the extent of 

- (It + f ) yojanas. 

Then again 12 or rather 13 solar paths, adding fractions together. 
Then beyond the thirteenth solar path and before the eleventh 
lunar path there will be space to the extent of + 4 of /j- yojanas. 

Thus there are five lunar paths not connected \\ith the solar paths, and 
there are thirteen lunar paths in each of the six intervening spaces. 

Now 44 + 4 of -g-x of the eleventh lunar path are found out of the solar 
path ; -ffi -f- 4 TT found connected with the solar 

4 6 ^ of -gly of the eleventh solar path are out of the eleventh lunar path. 

Hence the next lunar space is equal to 35 + I-t + f “ (vt + y) - + vt + r 

of Hence there will be only 12 solar paths with a space of 4 .x -t t 

of -g?x yojanas separating the twelfth .solar path from the twelfth lunar 
path which is thus found in space separated from the next solar path by 
|.| + 4 of yojanas. Hence only 44 + 4 of ^4 of it come in contact with 
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the solar path. Hence the solar path stretches out of the twelfth lunar path to 
the extent of + 4 trx yojanas. Then there comes again the lunar space 
to the extent of 35 + + 4 — ('s'T 4) “ 4r + 4 vr yojunas. Here 

also the space includes twelve solar paths leaving -lx ■+ T fix ydjanas beyond 
the twelfth solar path and separating the thirteenth lunar path which is 
found in space beyond the solar path to the extent of + 4 A in 

connection with it to the extent of || + 4 of A ybjanas. Hence the solar 

path stretches out of the thirteenth lunar path to the extent of ■||■+ 4 of 
yojanas. Hence the next lunar space 35 f 4 of .g-\- is lessened by this 
amount, i.e., |x + t A- 12 solar paths and beyond 

the twelfth there is within a distance of ® of A yojanas the fourteenth 

lunar path. This path is in space out of the solar path to the extent of 

1 1 + 4 of yojanas. The remaining + » of yojanas are in contact 

with the solar path. Hence -g-T + 4 A solar path are beyond the 

fourteenth lunar path. Hence the next lunar space is equal to 35 + ® 0 + 4 
— (44 + 4) = 35 + -gx “-is® will be 12 solar paths. 

And beyond the twelfth solar path there will be the fifteenth lunar path at a 
distance of yojanas. This lunar path falls in space separated from the 
last solar path by g\ yojanas. The remaining 4| parts are in contact with 
the solar path. 

Thus the five lunar paths from the eleventh to the fifteenth are connected 

w'ith the solar paths; and in each of the four intervening lunar spaces there 

are 12 solar paths. 

Tithi or Lunar Day. 

A Tithi or lunar day is equal to parts of a day. Hence a day being 
divided into 30 muhurtas, a tithi wilt be equal to ><30 muhurtas = 29®®- 

' 5*2 

muhurtas. 

The Tithis are of two kinds : (1) day tithis and night tithis; both kinds 
are divided into a week of five lunar days, called (1) Nanda, (2) Bhadra, (3) 
Jaya, (4) Tuchchha, (5) Purna in the case of day tithis; and (1) Ugravati, 
(2) Bhogavati, (3) Yasomati, (4) Sarvasiddha, (5) Subhaliama, in the case of 
night tithis. Thus three weeks of day tithis and three weeks of night tithis 
will make fifteen complete lunar days. 

Success in work undertaken on lunar days with special diet : — Curd 
diet on the Krittika day will enable a man to succeed in his works. Rohini, 
flesh; Mrigasirah, flesh of wild beasts; Ardra, butter; Punarvasu, clarified 
butter; Pushya, milk ; Aslesha, the flesh of Dipaka ; Magha, Kasoti ; Piirva- 
phalguni, the flesh of Medhaka, an animal; Uttara, the flesh of Naksi ; 
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Hasta, Vardana (?) ; Chitra, Mudgasupa ; SvMi, fruits ; Visakha, Asitti (?); Anu- 
rMha, vegetables; Jyeshtha, Lathiya (?) ; Purvashadha, Amalaka (Jujube) ; 
Uttarashadha, Bilva ; Abhij it, flowers; Sravana, milk; Satabhishak, dalls ; 
Purvabhadra, Karila (?) ; Uttarabhadra, pig’s flesh; Revati, fish ; Asvini, the 
flesh of Tittiri bird ; Bharani, rice. 
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CHANGE OF SEX IN FICTION. • 

By Kalipada Mitra, Esq., m.a., b.l. 


Ch.ange of sex is not an unfamiliar motif in Hindu fiction. It is believed 
that Karma determines sex in this and future birth. In the ancient literature 
of Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism, we find good action associated with 
the male principle, and evil action with the female. As a fruit of her good 
act in this birth the sex of a virtuous woman gets changed even in this birth 
or in a future. Similarly a man for having committed a sexual sin in this 
birth is punished in many subsequent rebirths by castration if he is born as 
a male, or by being born as a hermaphrodite, or as a female. 

In the Sakkapanha Suttanta (XXI) of the Digha NiMya (P.r.S., D.N. 
•“yol. 11, p. 271) we read: “ Idh’eva Bhante Kapilavatthusmim ndwff 

Sdkyadhitd ahosi Buddhe pasanna dhamme pasanria sarnghe pasanna silesu 
paripuraEarini. Sa itthicittam virajetva purisacittam bhavetva cayassa 
bheda parain marana sugatim saggam lokam uppanna devanam Tavatirnsa- 
narn sahavyatam af^hakam puttattaip ajjhupagata. Tatrapi nain evam 
jananti : Gopako devaputto Gopako devaputto.’ 

We find, therefore, that G-opika, the daughter of the Sakyas, for her 
faith in the Buddha, Dharma and lije Samgha, and for her perfect observance 
of the Silas (precepts) was born as a -3^^ (male) and named Gopaka, the son 
of a god (as after her fleshly birth she Wi7S born in the Tavatimsa heaven 
of the gods). \ 

She says, reviewing her previous birth — \ 

Itthi hiitvd svajja piimo^ mhi devo \ 
dihhehi hdimhi samangt bhtito, (p. 273.) 

In samsdra (rebirths) does a woman become a wpman in all subsequent 
rebirths, and a man a man ? ‘‘ No,” says the thing 

exists.” In the Uhharipetavatthu-kathd (P. V. A. II, says: ayam 

niyamo samsdre n^atthi yam itthi itthi yeva hoti puriso dassento 

Ahu itthi ahu puriso pasiiyonim pi aganid \ 
evam etam atitdnain pariyanto na dissatiti ” 

The commentator explains: Tvam haddci itthipi ahoi^ hadd oi puriso pi 

ahosi (Sometimes you were a woman, sometimes a 

In the story of Isidasi in the Therigatha she recount!^ incidents of 
her seven previous births : — 


* Italics are mine. 
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Nagaratphi E^akakacche suvannakaro ahaip baliutadhand ( 
yobbanamadena matto .so paniddraqi dseviham m ' 

so’ham tato cavitva nira 3 ’amhi apacissarp ciram i 

pakko tato ca utthahitva makkatiya kucchim akkomum n ' 

sattaham jatakammam mahakapi yiithapo niUaccheai ' 

kanaya ca khanjaya ca elakiya kucchim akkomim 
dvadasavassani aham niUacchifo darake paribahitva 

so’ham tato cavitva govanijakassa gavlya jato 
vaccho Jakhatarnbo iiillaccliifo dvadase mase 

so'ham tato cavitva vJthiya dasi}^ ghare jato 
n'eva mahild 7m pur t so 3 \athapi gatviina paradaram 
tirpsativassarnhi mato sakatikakulamhi ddriha jdtd, 

;k 5k * 

In my previous birth I had been a rich goldsmith; inebriated with the 
intoxication of youth I kne\<’ another’s wife (committed adultery). For this 
sin long did I dwell in hell ; then was I reborn as a monkey, on the seventh 
day the leader of the herd, the great monkey, castrated me [com my . pimisa- 
lacchanabhutdni vtjdni niccliasi, took out the seeds, the signs of a male). 
In the next birth I was born -as a goat ; castrated did I carry the boys on my 
back for twelve years. Then was I born as a bull, they castrated me in 
the tw^elfth month. Then was I born in the house of a female street servant^ 
neither a male nor a female .(hermaphrodite). In the next birth I was the 

daughter of a poor carter Thus did I reap the fruits of adultery committed 

in a previous birth.” 

Very much like the above story reads the account of the seven former 
births of Princess Ruja in the Mahdndradalmssappa Jdfalm (No. 544: Cam- 
bridge Translation, Vol. VI, p. 120). Born as the son of a smith in the city of 
Rajagaha he went about corrupting other men’s wives, for which sin, after 
suffering the tortures of Roriiva hell for a long time, he became a castrated 
goat in Bhennakata; in the next birth he was born as a monkey, but his 
testicles w'ere bit off by the leader of the herd ; in other births he was a 
castrated ox; born among the Vajji people he was neither man nor woman ; 
then w'as he born as a nymph in the Nandana wood. Sa)’s she : “ Till the 
sixth birth is past I shall not be free from my female sex. But there is my 
seventh birth, 0 king, — a prosperous son of the gods, I shall be born at last 
as a male deity in a divine body (as the fruit of the good which I did in 
Kosambi).” 
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In the Dhammapada Commentary'^ (III, 9) in the story Mother of Two 
and Father of Two/’ Elder So^eyya was, in hisJay life, a treasurer. ?Ie looked 
on Maha Kaccayana whose hue of the body was golden and desired that the 
latter might be his wife. For this sinful thought he was himself transformed 
into a woman, and in course of time bore sons. His affection for sons 
when a mother was stronger than that when a father. 

In a much later book, the Telakafdha gdthd of the twelfth century A.D. 
(edited by E. R. Goonaratne. J,P,T.S,, 1884) the idea also occurs : 

* 5K * * 

Itthi na muiicati sada puna itthi bhavarn | 

Ndri sadd hit avail so pnriso parattha 11 
yo acarey 3 ^a paradaram alanghaniyam I 
Ghoranca vindati sada vyasananc’ anekam || 

The same idea also occurs in the Pancagati dipanam 

(p. 159 ; J.P,T,S,, 1884), Slokas 93, 94 : 

Paradaresa sarnsattham 3^0 na vareti manasarn 1 
Sarajjeti c-anahgesu ndritfam jdti so puma m 
ya jigucchati narattam susila mandaragini • 
niccarn pattheti pumbhavarn sd ndri narattam vaje 11 

In the Ananusociya-Jdtaka (No. 328)t, however, w^e read : ‘‘ Now at this 
time a certain holy man passing from the Brahma world was born again in 
the form of a 3 "Oung girl in a town in the kingdom of Kasi, in the house of a 
Brahmin worth eighty crores, and the name given her was Sammillabhasini... 
And since no thought of evil was ever suggested to her by the power of sin- 
ful passion, she was perfectly pure.” Here the idea of punishment inherent 
in the change of sex is absent ; a suitable wife absolutely devoid of sexual 
passion was required to match the Bodhisatta who had no desire for married 
life at all. 

In the story of Rupavati in the Divydvaddna (ed, by Cowell and Neil) 
pp. 473-474, we find that the sex of Rupavati is changed and she forthwith 
becomes a male in fulfilment of her Satyavacana or Act of Truth. 

Tena hi brahmana satyavacanam karis 3 -ami 1 yena satyena brahmana 
satyavacaneno bhau stanau parityajamiti parityajantyal;i parityajya va na bhuc 
cittas 3 ^anyathatvarn nabhuccittasy^a vipratisaro’ pi ca brahmana 3 ^ena satyena 
may^a daraks 3 ^artha yobhau stanau parityaktau na rajyartham na bhogartharn- 

na svargartham na sakrartham na rajnam cakravartinam visayartham 

tena satyena satya vacanena mama strindri 3 ^am antardhaya purusendriyam 

* Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 29. Burlingame's Buddhist Legends. 
t Cavib. Trsln., Vol. Ill, p. 63. 
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pradurbhavet tasya stasmin neva ksane strindriyam antarhitam puru$eil- 
driyam pradur bhutam. 

She cut out her breasts for the sake of saving the life of a just born infant 
by feeding with them the famished mother who would otherwise have 
devoured the child. 

The story of Rupavati occurs as Rukmavatyavadana in Ksemendra’s 
Bodhisatvdvaddna-kalpalatd {Bangiya Sahitya Parishat^ B.S. 1320, Vol. Ill, 
p. 475 ff.) with the same sex change motif (Slokas 

Another case of change of sex is related of Sikhaiidi, son of king Rudra- 
yana, who was in previous birth a girl, in the Divydvaddna, p. 585. 

Kirn manyadhve bhiksave yasau darika yaya pratyeka buddhasyopari 
samk^^rah choritah esa evasau sikhandi. 

This reappears in SI. 198, on p. 406 of the Bodhisafvdvaddna-kalpalatd* 
Again in the Vtsdk/idvaddna of the latter book, in the identification of the 
birth portion the master says: “ I was then Prince Visakha, and Devadatta 
was my wicked wife Kalahkavati. ” 

In a Jain book, named the Kathdkosa* we read: ‘‘ As for those two 
deceitful merchants, Dhanapati and Dhanesvara, when they died, their 
allotted period of life having come to an end, they were born as women on 
account of their deceitful nature, one in Sahkapura and the other in Jayanti.” 

Again “in the story of the Couple of Parrots ” (p. 42 et. seq.) the hen- 
parrot washing to avert the marriage of her Vidyadhara brother who has 
carried off his own mother to marry her, assumes two forms — viz., of a male 
and a female ape. The female ape said to the male : “ Think intently of their 
form (f.e., of human beings sitting under the tree) and leap into this well that 
you may become a woman and I will become a inanJ^ 

We thus meet with the popular belief in the change of sex in rebirth or 
transmigration as preserved in Buddhist and Jain tradition. 

In chapter XII of the Anusasanaparva of the Mahdbhdrata we read 
that in ancient times King Bhahgasvana desiring male offspring performed 
the Agni stiita yajtia, in which Agni being pleased gave him a hundred sons, 
Indra w’as angry with the king for having performed this sacrifice in which 
he had a position subordinate to that of Agni. Mindful of wreaking venge- 
ance on him Indra led the king, when he was out on hunt in the forest, 
to a beautiful lake described with all its poetic convention. As the thirsty 
king plunged into the water, lo and behold ! he was changed into a female. 
After committing the administration of his kingdom to his sons he retired 
to the forest, and now, a female as he became, consorted with a tdpas 
(hermit) and had by him a hundred sons in the course of time. He brought 

* By C. H. Tawney (Oriental Translation Fund, 1895), p. 71. 


tliese sohs to tile capital to his former sons born of him when he \va^ a male 
and all lived together as brothers in amity and concord. The enraged Indra 
caused dissensions amongst the brothers, and they — the two hundred sons 
of Bhangasvana — all died in fratricidal conflict. The king was sore smitten 
with grief at the loss of his two hundred sons, and when Indra was mollified 
he gave the king the choice of the revival of a hundred sons of either state, 
male or female. The king preferred to have his sons of his motherhood 
resuscitated to him, a^he declared the mother’s affection was more intense 
than the father’s. We have already seen this confession in the story of 
“ Mother of Two and Father of Two ” above mentioned. 

It is related in the Padmapurana that Sudumnya alias Ila, son of Manu, 
while hunting in the forest strayed unwittingly into the Kumaravana which 
was cursed by Sankara, and to his amazement, was turned into a female. 
Satisfied with his prayers Sankara gave him the boon : ‘‘ You will be a male 
and a female in alternate months. ” As a female he consorted with Budha 
and became the rhother of Pururava, and as a male he became the father of 
Utkala, Gaya and Vimala. In another version Ila was the daughter of 
Vaivasvata Manu, wife of Budha and mother of Pururava. Manu suppli- 
cated Mitravaruna for a son but owing to some defect in the ritual, a 
daughter was born to him instead of a son, and that daughter was Ila. 
Subsequently Ila pleased Visnu with her devotion and was, as a reward, 
changed into a male and became known as Sudumnya. 

This idea has not died out altogether. Dr. Crooke observes : “ Dhan- 
wars in the Central Provinces always ascertain from a wise man whether 
the soul of any dead relation has been born again in the child, and as it is 
thought that there may be a change of sex in transmigration^ male children 
are sometimes named after women relations and female after men.” '* 

Closely associated wuth the idea of change of sex in transmigration is 
the idea of sex-disguise as a prophylactic or protective measure against the 
evil principle, say the evil ej^e, or evil spirits or demons. The popular 
belief is that girls are less susceptible to the attacks of the evil eye or 
demons than boys. In an article entitled ‘‘ Prophylactic Disguise for 
averting Evil ” read at the Third Session of the All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence (1924) Dr. J. J. Modi referred to the Presidential Address to the 
Folklore Society of London in 1924 by Mr. Balfour who mentions prophy- 
lactic disguises resorted to by people in averting the evil eye. They are, 
for example, (1) Nominal Disguise, one kind of which is giving names of 
girls to boys, and (2) Depreciatory Disguise, one kind of which is the 

* W. Crooke — KeUgio7t and Folklore of F’orthent India (O.U.P., 1926), p. 151. Quotes 
Russell’s Tribes and Cosies, ii, 500. Italics are mine. 
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sex disguise consisting in (a) proclaiming the birth of a boy as that of a girl, 
(6) perforating the nose or the ear of a boy like a girl, and (c) making the 
boy grow long hair to simulate the appearance of a girl. Dr. Crooke says : 

Occasionally among Hindus the ears of boys are pierced with the object 
of producing a blot or imperfection, to assimilate them to girls who are less 
liable to the attacks of the evil eye or demons.”"^ And again: ‘‘children 
and women need special protection though, as a rule, the latter are less 

liable to danger than males Pretended change of sex, dressing a boy 

as a girl is a favourite prophylactic. Actual change of sex is not uncommon 
in the belief of the lower culture and in the folktales. A tale is told of 
two Rajputs who planned a marriage alliance, but neither of them had a 
son and one of them passed off his daughter as a boy. Complications 
naturally followed, but the father of the pretended boy one day saw his bitch 

jump into one of Devi's pools and her sex was changed A like tale is 

told of another Rajput girl who was sacred and sent to the seraglio of the 
Emperor of Delhi. She escaped and took refuge in a Devi temple where 

she was changed into a boy Many cases of change of sex by bathing 

in Mansarowar lake are reported. Among the Eastern Lushais there is the 
custom of women dressing as men — one of them in one case marrying 

a girl, while men adopt the dress and customs of women. change of sex is 

often simulated in marriage rites, when it is not uncommon to dress the 
bridegroom as a girl or vice versa.'"'^ 

The idea of giving a boy the name of a girl to avoid the evil eye and 
prolong his life is as old as the Divyavadana, probably older. When a 
mother’s sons did not live and none knew how to avert this calamity, some 
sddhupunosa came and advised her to give the son a female name (See 
Divyavaddna, pp. 587, 588) : 

Evam anekaprakara kayacetasor a3’asakaribhir api vratopavasa-mahga- 
lair yadji naiva kadacit kale’sya putra jivino babhuvii^i tadainarn ativipule 
pragadhasokapagambhasi nimajjantarn kascit sadhupuruso’ bravit : 

Vidhim aparam aharn te bodhayami prasiddhyai tvam api ca kuru tavat 
sarnprasiddhyai kadacit yadi bhavati sutasie kanyakaiK^nia tasya sakala 
janapade' smin hhapayasva prasiddhya n 

And this was done : 

tanayam uditaceta Maitrakanyabhidhanarn dasa divasaparena khapaya- 
masa loke. 

The belief that sex can be changed by means of spells occurs in fiction. 
In the “Fulfilled Prophecy” (No. XVII) in Schiefner and Ralston’s Tifrefan 

* Ibid., p. 225. Quotes Imi, A)it„ X. 332, i, E.R.E. vii. 324. 
t Ibid,, p. 279. 
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Tales (Broadway Translations, 1926), p. 278, we read: ''The Rishi was 
in possession of spells and magic formulas and knew one spell by which 
a man might be turned into a w^oman, and back again into a man.” 

The motif migrated westwards along with the migration of tales from 
India. In the Note to Chapter XXI, p. 149, VoL 111 of Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments by W. Lane and Stanley Poole in the Story of the King and 
his Son and the Damsel and the Seven Viziers we read : 

" And when they were proceeding oyer the desert the vizier remembered 
that there was near unto them a spring of water called Ez-Zahr’a {viz., the 
bright, splendid, etc.) and whosoever drank of it, if he were a man, he 
became a woman.” The king’s son drank of it and became a woman. 
He w^as again restored to his original sex (p. 151) by drinking of another 

spring to which he was conducted by a horseman " It is called the 

Spring of the Women, no woman drinketh of it, but she becometh a man. ” 



THE TORTOISE IN INDIAN LIFE AND RELIGION. * 

By S. T. Moses, Esq., M.A., F.Z.S., F.R.A.I. 


Legendary. 

It is indeed curious that in the cosmogony of various nations the tortoise should 
find a place. As in the pythagorean cosmogony, the Hindus believe the 
earth is supported by an elephant, the 'Maha-pudma’, which in turn stands on 
the back of a tortoise the ^ Chukwa To the Hindus Koorma is also the 
Creator of the universe. The earth was lifted out of the waters by the tor- 
toise and in order that it should not roll up under the scorching rays of the 
sun, eight enormous elephants were placed at the eight corners to keep it 
ever flat. Among the American Indians also a similar mention of the tortoise 
is made in their legends of the origin of the earth. 

The Satapatha Bnihmancj says : The creator is called ' Kiirma a 
tortoise, because having assumed this form Prajapati brought forth all 
creatures. What he brought forth he made and because he made he is called 
Kurma. The Kqrma is also called Kasyapah, hence all the creatures are 
Kasyapah, the children of Kasyapa. He who is Kiirma is Aditya, the sun.” 
The Taittiriya Aranyaka gives the story of creation as follows: — ‘The 
waters were ‘salilam ’ (chaotic). Prajapati alone came into being on a lotus 
leaf. Seized with a desire to create the universe, he performed tapas. His 
'rasa ’juice became a tortoise moving in the middle of the water. When 
questioned if the creature did not come from his skin and flesh the tortoise 
replied he had been there even from before.’ Taittiriya Aranyaka also gives 
us the legend of Rudra drinking poison and the mention there of the Vatha 
prasnas (the windropes) and Oordhva manthin (the upright churn) links this 
with the Puranic legend of the churning of the sea for nectar where Vishnu 
assumes the tortoise incarnation. The legend of Rudra and poison is found 
in the Rig Veda. The Koormavatar legend is found in the Rani'jyana, 
Mahahharata, Vishnu Parana and Bhagavat Parana. The churning of the 
ocean by the Devas and Asuras with the mountain Mandara as the churn 
stick and the snake Vasuki as the rope, the sinking down of the mountain 
into the depths and the incarnation of Vishnu as a turtle to keep it up in 
position during the churning are the salient features of the story. The 
Ramayana, however, makes no mention of the tortoise, Mahabharafa and 
Bhagavata Parana say that the poison was drunk by Siva while the Vishnu 
Parana says the snakes took the poison. 

* A paper read at the Indian Science Congress, held in January, 1927, before the 
Anthropological Section. 
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An occultist who realizes the existence of an esoteric side to these 
Puranic stories finds the Dasavataras are only the landmarks in the onward 
march of evolution, both physical and spiritual. The divine turtle, the stage 
next in evolution to a fish, shows the progress from the aquatic life of 
Bhakti to the amphibious one of Bhakti and Gnana. 

Deities. 

Sri Kurmam or ‘ Holy tortoise ’ in Ganjam District is named after the 
principal deity there, Sri Kurma Swami, the tortoise incarnation of Vishnu. 
During the churning many animals were killed and Siva purified the 
worshippers from that sin. In this temple Siva is represented as having 
Durga and Bairavi on either side. The temple is said to have been built by 
Viswakarma, the celestial architect, and Siva’s linga is known as Sri Kurmes- 
vara after Vishnu’s incarnation. At Nerenika in Bellary where the hill with 
the temple dedicated to Mallesvara contains many caves, there is a large 
shapeless rock which is declared by some to represent a tortoise and by some 
a fish. This so-called tortoise image receives worship from devotees. 

Religious Ceremonies. 

In the Taittiriya Samhita is mentioned a ritual of burying a living 
tortoise underneath the altar and says the tortoise thus buried will lead 
the sacrificer to Sw^arga (heaven). Brahmins, especially the Nambuthris, use 
‘ Koormasana ’ (small and low wooden planks in the form of tortoise) for 
devotional purposes. These ‘ ama palaga’s are also used when taking meals, 
etc. During marriage ceremonies these ‘ arumana palaga’s made of chammata 
and of the usual tortoise shape — the tortoise in the west is an emblem of 
chastity — are used for seating the bridegroom and the bride among Nambuthris. 

Tortoises as Sacred Pets. 

Observers often while complimenting India on her charity regret that 
much of it is misdirected ; in a list given of the men and animals who get 
their due (or rather undue) share of such charity the tortoise finds a place. 
In the Surat and Ahmedabad “ hospitals ” maintained, from time immemorial, 
for animals, tortoises have lived for many years though no records exist to show 
when they began their invalid lives, breeding the sacred tortoises living in 
pools and other water courses attached to temples is a certain way of acquiring 
merit. At Agra devotees or even others feed with balls of flour, baked gram, 
etc, the innumerable tortoises living in the Jumna which fully seem to appreci- 
ate the attention given. Some even leave the water and enter the sands 
for receiving the doles. In ponds attached to Pagodas in Burma mud 
turtles are found and these are accustomed to feed on curry and rice throwm 
in by pilgrims and others who flock to the Pagodas. Sweetened rice is 
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given aS offerings to the niud turtles found living in the tank attached to 
the famous temple at Puri. According to tradition current there, these 
tortoises are the descendants of an unhappy man by name Gopal who had 
somehow offended Jagannatha Svvami. The priests who attend to the wants 
of these creatures and at whose call the turtles come up to the surface 
are all named Gopalan. 

Tortoise as a Tabooed Article of Food. 

Though many castes are patrons of tortoise consumption, the fishermen 
of the East Coast do not even bring it ashore, should one get entangled in 
their nets. They usiiall}^ worship the unfortunate creature with apposed 
hands and liberate it into the sea. But sometimes money and toddy will 
make them forget for the time being the turtle’s connection with Vishnu and 
to supply specimens either to the Aquarium or to the Government House for 
an aldermanic banquet. In Maldives and Laccadives the inhabitants who 
are Mohamedans do not eat the turtles, because of a service rendered by a turtle 
to the mythological ‘creator ’ of these islands. The islands are said to have 
been hauled up from the bottom of the sea by means of fish hooks by 
Komburani and according to their legends it was a turtle which suckled (!) 
Komburani and brought him up. 

Last year two students of the Fisheries Training Institute, Calicut, who 
belong to the Mukkuva community of fishermen, intercepted a turtle which 
had come to lay eggs on the usually deserted beach at West Hill, turned it 
on its back and had it tied down by ropes. While lying in that posture, in the 
Hostel the creature went on flapping its fins like mourners beating their 
breasts and looked at people with a plaintive expression in its eyes. The flesh 
was eaten by all the students of the Hostel belonging mostly to the sea-faring 
communities — the eaters have no share in the sin — and the shell was taken 
to the Museum but still the two boys were very sorry and were sure some 
misfortune — say a failure in the final examination — would befall them. 
However, they did not fail in their examination hut the fear has not yet 
vanished. 

Tortoises and Houses. 

Among Nayars for housebuilding a site which is shaped like the back of 
a turtle is always avoided. According to the ‘ Silpa Sastram ’ or ‘ Maniadi 
Sastram’ which is consulted by most castes in South India, if when the owner 
and the architect or engineer go to the land on which a house is being built, 
they see a tortoise, sure and certain it will be destroyed by fire. In the Tamil 
districts the tortoise is considered an inauspicious creature and should never 
be seen inside a house. The saying is ‘ Destruction awaits the house entered 
by a tortoise or by a Court Amin. ’ 
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Totems* 

t3r. S. C. Roy speaking on totem worship among Oraons showed Kackappa 
(tortoise) must have given rise to the gotra now known as Kasyapa and the 
existence of a wooden figure of the tortoise supported his theory. In South 
India among Adi Dravidas (Pariahs) Katchan is a common name. It means 
tortoise catcher or tortoise eater and is seen in the name of the deity Kacha- 
leesvaran. The Patanavars, the great fishing communit}-" of the East Coast 
have the tortoise flag as also the weavers, the Shedan. 

Tortoise in Stories and Proverbs. 

Tortoise is a type of plodding perseverance — its name Koormam means 
slow in motion or one who possesses little speed— as is seen from the Aesop’s 
fable where it being slow but steady and sure won the race against the over- 
confident hare w'ho went to have a nap on the way. In the Paiichataiitra, the 
Indian collection of animal stories, two ducks help to transport a tortoise by 
making it cling to a stick with its bill while they carried it by holding the ends 
with theirs. Seeing this curious spectacle people, in places over which the 
tortoise was carried in this fashion, assembled and stood gazing at it. The 
stupid tortoise failing to realize the necessity of clinging on to the stick for 
dear life, opened its mouth to ask the ducks what the meaning of the action 
of the men was. It did so and fell on the earth where its body was shattered 
to pieces. The turtle’s back is so shaped that ^vhen overturned the poor 
creature finds itself unable to regain its normal position and it is by turning 
them on their backs that men capture them. This tactic is referred to in a 
Tamil proverb which says : ‘ He entered into argument with him and with 

his own words upset him as one would turn a turtle on its back ! ’ The 
Tamil word Amai for tortoise is said to be derived from Am, meaning water. 
The species of Nicoria {N. trijnga) found in South Indian ponds has the 
habit of defecating when alarmed or handled and thus fouls the water in 
which it lives. The Tamil proverb is 'The dumb man spoils the village ; and 
the tortoise the well ’. The tortoise which can withdraw its head, limbs and 
tails within its double buckler formed by the carapace and the plastron is 
referred to often in Tamil literature as a good example of self-control. " If 
one could keep his five senses under control like a tortoise, such discipline 
will safeguard him throughout his sevenfold births. ” The eggs of tortoises 
are soft shelled and so are proverbial for being soft. Jackals are very fond 
of tortoises and one experiencing a windfall is compared in Mala 3 ^alam to a 
jackal getting a tortoise. Another interpretation of this proverb is that it 
refers to a useless thing. Those of this school are apparently unaware of the 
obnoxious tactic the father of stratagems has recourse to, to draw the head of 
the tortoise out. 



S^tJt)lES IN BIRD-MYTHS, No. XVI.— ON ^W(j 
.ETIOLOGICAL MYTHS ABOUT THE 
PADDY-BIRD’S LONG NECK AND LEGS. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 


The Pond Heron [Ardeola grayi, — Sylces) is a ver}^ well-known bird of the 
Indian countryside. It is found most abundantly every v, ’here in India. It 
is known to the Europeans in India as the Paddy-bird. In Hindi, it is 
known as the Andhd Bagla ’’ or the Kdni Bagla'' or the Blind Heron ” 
Mr. W. T. Blanford says : ‘‘ The native names (of the Paddy-bird) in several 
languages mean Blind Heron Its Anglo-Indian name “ Paddy-bird ” is, 
most likely, derived from the fact that it is often found about paddy-fields, 
ditches, village tanks, and similar places, not easily seen when sitting, making 
a startling display of its white wings, body, and tail when it flies up, often 
close by the intruder, with a guttural croak.” 

The most remarkable physical characteristics of the Paddy-bird are its 
long curved neck and long stilt-like legs. These bodily peculiarities attracted 
the notice of primitive men like the Santals and the Mundas. The most 
thoughtful and enquiring men among them set about to find out the reasons 
as to why this bird’s neck and legs are, unlike those of most other birds, long. 
Being unable to find out the true biological causes of their length, the Santali 
enquirer invented the following myth to account for these bodil}' peculiarities 
of the Paddy-bird : — 

When Princess Chandainl was flying away from her husband Sahdeo 
Goala, she was pursued by a young man named Biso Munda as the latter 
was verj" desirous of making her his mistress. On the way, she met various 
trees and beasts and requested them to do their level best to delay Biso 
Munda. This they agreed to do. Then she went on and on and, seeing a 
Paddy-bird feeding by the roadside, asked it to do its very best to delay 
Biso Munda. On this, the bird drove its bill into the earth and said that it 
would treat Biso Munda in that very way. 

Then Biso Munda, who was in hot pursuit of Princess Chandainl, met 
the aforementioned tree and beasts, he cut all of them down. Then he came 
across the Paddy-bird who pretended to be busily engaged in feeding, and 
gradually approached nearer and nearer to him. He allowed the bird to come 
very close to him, and, when it had done so, suddenly caught hold of it and 
gave its neck such a strong pull that it lengthened the neck out consider- 
ably. 



After feiso M Linda had placed the Paddy-bird upon its feeding-grotlnd, 
the latter cried out: I thank you very much for this act. Now I shall be 

able to catch all the fish in the pond without budging myself.” 

On hearing these words, Biso Munda again caught hold of the bird and 
gave its neck another strong jerk which made it still more elongated and 
somewhat curved down. This is the reason ivhy the Paddy-hirds have necks 
shaped like the letter 

On the other hand, the Munda enquirer manufactured the under- 
mentioned myth to explain the reason as to why the Paddy-bird possesses 
long neck and legs : — 

Once upon a time, there was a man named Sita and his wife was named 
Sitali. One da}’, in a fit of huff, SltMi left home and went somewhere else. 
Her husband went in search of her. In the course of his search for his 
missing wife, he arrived at a town of which the shape was curved like that of 
a scythe, and straight as the spindle of a spinning-wheel. 

In a paddy field near this town, a Paddy-bird was foraging for food. 
Sita enquired of this bird : Has my wife Sitali gone this way ? Have you 

seen her?” The Paddy-bird replied: I do not know Sitali (lit. S'lta inita)^ 

I know only the pangs of my hunger (lit., the fire of my bowels).” 

At this reply, Sita got enraged, and catching hold of the Paddy-bird, 
and placing his feet on the bird's legs, he stretched ont its neck and head. 
Since then, the Paddy-bird's legs have become long and stick-like, and its neck 
has become long and slim, like that of a snake. \ 

On analysing the aforementioned Santal and Munda setiological myths, 
we find that, in the first story, the Paddy-bird, at the request of the 
heroine, undertakes to impede the journey onw'ards of her pursuer. The 
latter, having come to know of this, seized the bird and gave its neck a strong 
jerk, whereupon the bird’s neck became long and shaped like the letter S. 
But, in the second m3’th, the Paddy-bird expressed its inability to furnish the 
hero with some information about the heroine's whereabouts. This enraged 
the hero who, placing his feet upon the bird’s legs, stretched out the bird’s 
neck which thereupon became long and slim like that of a snake, and its legs 
became stilt-like. So, in both the cases, the punishment of the Paddy-bird by 
a person who got enraged with it, is the root cause of its peculiar bodily 
features, namely, its long and slim neck and stilt-like legs. 

'^Vide the folktale entitled : “ Sahdeo Godhi ” in Folklore of the Santal Parganas, by C, H. 
Uompas. London : David Nutt. 1009, Pages nc— 123. 

'\Videy The Journal of the Deparlment of Letters tif the Calcutta University, Vol. 1V(1921). 
Page 303. 
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We have already seen that the Robin Redbreast owes its crimson breast, 
and the cross-bill its croaked bill to their efforts to alleviate the pain of the 
crucified Jesus Christ. 

We should now^ try to find out if there is any other myth in the folklore 
of any other race or tribe which ascribes the origin of other birds’ bodily 
peculiarities to the wrath or curse of some other person of historical celebrity. 
We have been successful in finding out such a myth in the folklore of the 
Malay Peninsula. It ascribes the bodily peculiarities of certain birds to a 
curse which King Solomon pronounced upon them in a fit of anger. It is as 
follow^s : — 

King Solomon commanded all the birds, who were his subjects, to go out 
to forage for food and to return in company to their respective abodes at 
nightfall. When, one evening, he summoned all the birds to his presence, 
he found out that the eagle, who was one of his bodyguards, was absent. 
Then King Solomon enquired from the birds who were present as to the 
nature of the errand for which the eagle had gone. The majority of the birds 
replied that the latter had not gone on an errand but had not willingly accom- 
panied them. 

Thereupon King Solomon said that if that was the truth, the eagle 
should be treated as a rebel and that they should cut him down immedi- 
ately. 

On hearing these w'ords of the king, the Blue Heron replied : “ As- 

suredly, the eagle went on some errand or other, I crave one day’s respite.” 

Then the Woodpecker made a similar reply, saying: “ If he had done 
any wrong, I should be the first person to know of it. Am I not one of your 
Majesty’s bodyguards and could I not settle it if he had done any wrong ? I 
crave two days’ respite.” 

Thereafter the Thrush said: I crave three days’ respite.” 

So, King Solomon granted three days’ respite. 

When the period of respite had expired, the eagle returned and, after 
holding a consultation with his comrades, induced the Woodpecker to go to 
King Solomon. 

Thereupon the Woodpecker went to the presence of King Solomon 
and, after making his obeisance to him, said: *‘The eagle, your Majesty, 
did not return the other day, because he found, in the cavern of the 
rocks, a follower of Her Highness the daughter of the King of the Genii, 
w^ho is a person of surpassing beauty and is worthy to become a consort 
of your Majesty.” 

To this the king replied : “ Very well, if you are strong enough to do so, 
take her from him. You have our permission,” 
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But, in the meantime, the eagle had, with the Woodpecker’s assistance, 
made a hollow in a tree and, after confining the Princess therein, and closing 
up the hollow with pitch, had mounted guard there* 

When the king heard this, he said : Bring them both here, and I will 
grant his life.” 

Then the eagle brought the Princess before King Solomon ; and the King 
commanded the Queen to make a lather of powdered rice and wash it off the 
Princess’ body again with limes. When this had been done, the Princess’ 
feathers dropped off; and the white markings on her skin showed up in all 
their beauty. 

Thereafter, the daughter of the King of the Genii was married to King 
Solomon. 

After his marriage. King Solomon said to the assembled birds : If ye 
had had nothing to say, ye should have spoken like the Thrush. If 3/e had 
aught to say, ye should have spoken like the Blue Heron.” 

And he cursed all the birds with a great curse, and that is why at the 
present day, there are birds of so many different sorts, some with too long a 
beah, others with too long a tail and yet others with blach marks round the 
neck,"^ 


* Vide the folktale entitled : “ King Solomon and the Birds " in Fahlcs and Folktales from 
an Eastern Forest. By Walter Skeat, Cambridge; University Press, 1901. 



STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS, No. XVII —ON AN 
.ETIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT THE CARRION-FEEDING 
HABIT OF THE INDIAN WHITE-BACKED VULTURE 
AND THE SMALLER WHITE SCAVENGER VULTURE. 

By Professor Sarat Chandra Mitra, m.a., b.l. 


The Indian White-backed Vulture (Pseudogyps bengalensis, — Sharpe) is the 
commonest vulture throughout India and Burma. This vulture and the 
Indian Long-billed Vulture {Gyps indicus) are commonly found about towns 
and villages where they assemble in great numbers and feed upon carcases of 
all kinds. * 

The smaller White Scavenger Vulture {Neophron ginginianus. — Blyth) 
is found throughout the greater part of India. But it is not common in 
Central and Northern India. It is somexeliaf common in Bihar extending 
as far East as Deoghar and Madhiipnr in the Santa! Parganas. It is 
occasionally found in Lower Bengal. This species of vulture also frequents 
towns and villages and feeds upon human excrement. It also cats carrion. 
But it does not commonly feed upon dead animals. 

I am inclined to think that the vulture referred to in the undermentioned 
aetiological myth is not the King-Vulture, but the Indian White-backed 
Vulture (Pseudogyps bengalensis) and the smaller White Scavenger Vulture 
{Neophron ginginiaiius) which latter is common in the Santal Parganas. 

The carnivorous or carrion-feeding habit of the aforementioned vultures 
attracted the notice of primitive men like the Santals who are in a low plane 
of culture. The thoughtful and enquiring men among these people — the 
Santals — were unable to make out the reasons why some birds fed upon 
fruits, seeds and insects and why, unlike them, these vultures fed upon flesh 
and carrion of all kinds. Therefore, they invented the undermentioned myth 
to explain how the aforementioned vultures imbibed the habit of eating flesh 
and carrion of all kinds : — 

Once upon a time, a pregnant Santal woman went, in the company of 
other women of her village, to gather Karla fruits in the forest. While she 
was gathering these fruits, she was taken ill with the pangs of child-birth 
and, shortly afterwards, gave birth to twins. Not finding her and thinking 
that she must have been devoured by wild beasts, her companions returned 
home. In the meantime, the recently-delivered mother, preferring the 
basket of Karla fruits to her new-born twins, covered the latter with the leaves 
of the Asan-iree. and left them to their fate in the forest, and brought the 
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fruits home. On her return home, her parents-in-law and husband came to 
know of what had happened in the forest and scolded her roundly for her 
inhuman act in having abandoned her newly-born twin babies. But, for fear 
of the wild beasts, her husband did not go to the forest in search of the 
abandoned babies. 

No sooner had the mother left the newly-born twins, than a pair of king- 
vultures swooped down to make a meal of them. But, hearing their piteous 
cries, they felt compassion for them and took them up to their nest where 
they brought them up like their own young ones. When the two boys grew 
up and were able to walk about, their foster-parents — the two king-vultures — 
placed them upon the ground and allowed them to go a-begging in the 
neighbouring villages, telling them not to go towards the village where their 
real parents lived. The two boys went about begging to the accompaniment 
of the singing of the undermentioned song : — 

‘‘ Our mother took away the Karla fruit 
She covered us up with Asan leaves. 

The pair of king-vultures 
Reared us — 

Give us alms.’’ 

One day, however, the twins, feeling curious to see what the surrounding 
country was like, went to the village where their mother lived. Hearing their 
song and seeing their appearance, the woman immediately recognized that 
they were her twin boys whom she had abandoned in the forest. So she called 
them in, anointed them with oil, bathed them and fed them. Having come 
across their real mother, the two boys felt very happy and stayed with her. 

When the bo3^s did not return to the nest, the two vultures flew out in 
search of them, and circled round and round over the hut of their real 
mother. Seeing the two vultures, the mother at once knew what they 
wanted. So she immediately took the two children inside the hut and 
covered them up with a large basket. 

But the two vultures made a hole through the thatch of the hut, and, 
entering through it, overturned the basket and seized the two boys. The 
parents, in their turn, also caught hold of the children. Thus the vultures 
on one side, and the parents on the other, pulled at the children very hard, 
until they were torn into two pieces. The birds flew away to their nest with 
the portion of the flesh they had secured. While the sorrowful parents 
burnt their portion of the bodies on a funeral pyre. 

Not desiring to eat the flesh of the boys whom they had brought up, the 
vultures set fire to the nest with the boys’ bodies placed therein. When the 
flesh was burning, some juice from it spurted on to the bodies of the vultures 



Vvlio tasted it and found it Very delicious* So they dre-w out the nmttinder of 
the burning flesh front the nest and ate the same. It is for this reason thaf^ 
from that time, the vultures feed upon the corpses of hunidn beings.^ 

In the same way, the thoughtful and the enquiring nien among -th^ 
Santals felt curious about the origin of the habit, possessed by tigers and 
leopards, of eating the raw flesh of the gatlie they kill. They also wanted to 
find out the reason why cats bury their excrement in the earth. Being 
unable to ascertain the true causes from which the tigers’ habit of eating raw 
flesh, and the eats’ habit of burying their excrement in the earth, have 
originated, they invented the undermentioned myth or story to account fdr 
the origin thereof : — 

Once upon a time, the tigers and the cats were great friends and used 
to hunt together and eat the flesh of the game they killed, after cooking it 
just as human beings do. 

One day, the tigers and the cat killed a deer but could not cook its flesh, 
as they had no fire to cook it in. So the tigers sent the cat to fetch fire from 
a neighbouring village, ^^.s the cat made great delay in bringing the fire, the 
tigers got angry with him and ate the flesh rau\ When the tigers saw the 
cat returning with the fire, the former scolded the latter severely for the 
delay he had made, and threatened to eat him too, dung and all, as the latter 
had made them eat raw flesh. Hearing this threat, the cat fled into the 
nearest village and would not come out therefrom. The tigers went in 
pursuit of him but could not enter the village, for fear of the dogs who, with 
their tails curled up, came out barking at them. It is for this reason that, 
from that day, tigers and leopards eat raw flesh, and cats bury in the earth 
their excrement because of ivhat the tigers had said. 

One day, however, the tigers met a jackal and told him that they were 
afraid of entering the village and searching out the miscreant cat, because of 
the dogs with their curled-up tails, which they mistook for nooses with 
which the dogs threatened to strangle them. But the cunning jackal told 
the tigers that what they took for nc^oses were not really nooses, hut the 
curled-up tails of the village-dogs. So, mustering up courage, the tigers 
entered the village and searched for the miscreant cat high and low, but 
could not find him out. When they were coming back, the village-dogs came 
out barking at them. But, this time, the tigers presented a bold front, 
attacked them and killed one of them whose carcase they ate. It is for this 
reason that, from that time, tigers and Jeo pards eat dogs.^ 

* Plde the Santali folktale entitled 7 “ Children and ike I'uHurcs'^ in Folklore of the 
Santal Parganas. By C. H. Bompas. London : David Nntt. 1909, pages 2S9-292. 

t Vide the Santali folktale entitled: '''fhe 'Pi iters and the Cat in holklore of the Santal 
Par^anas. By C . H. Bompas, London ; David Nutt. 1909, pages 327-328. 
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In a similar way, tha obsarvant man among tha Santali noticad the 
hares* habit of skipping like leaves blown about by the wind, but were unable 
to make out the reason why these little animals skipped and hopped about. 
They, therefore, invented the undermentioned myth to account for the origin 
of their aforementioned peculiar habit i — 

In bygone da5’S, the hares ate men. So a man went to Thakur, the 
supreme deity of the Santals, and complained to him about the hares* habit 
of eating men. So Thakur sent for the chief of the hares and questioned 
him about the truth or otherwise of the man’s- complaint. But the hare 
denied its truth and, on the contrary, asserted that it was the men who ate 
the hares. Thereupon Thakur questioned the man about the truth of this 
charge. But the man denied its truth. 

Therefore Thakur ordered the hare to go and Match a Rita tree for one 
year and, should a leaf fall from the tree within that period, to bring it to him. 
Similarly, he ordered the man to go and watch a Karhoi tree for one year 
and, if a leaf should fall from this tree within that period, to bring it to him. 

Accordingly both the man and the hare went to perform their respective 
jobs ; and watched the trees for one year. On the last day of the year, a leaf 
fell from the Karkot tree. So the man picked it up and took it to Thakur. 
But, as no leaf fell from the Rita tree within the prescribed period, the hare 
bit off a leaf with its teeth and took it to Thakur. Thereupon Thakur 
examined both the leaves and readily found out that the leaf brought by the 
man had fallen from the tree of itself, whereas that brought by the hare had 
been bitten off from the tree. 

By way of punishment for the deception that had been practised on him 
by the hare, Thakur rubbed the hares’ legs with a ball of clean cotton and 
then pronounced upon these animals the sentence that they should thence- 
forward hop and ship about like a leaf blown by the %vind. It is for this 
reason that, at the present day, hares move about by hops and ships. 

By way of reward for the man’s honesty, Thakur conferred on man the 
boon that they should thenceforward hunt the hares wherever they would find 
them and eat them, entrails and all. It is for this reason that the Santals do 
not clean the hares which they hill hut eat them, entrails and all. 

We thus find that, when primitive men like the Santals are unable to 
account for the origin of peculiar habits possessed by men, beasts and birds, 
they fabrictite fictitious stories or myths to explain the way by which those 
habits have originated.’’* 


* Vide' the Santali folktale entitled^ “ Hares and Men ” in Folklore of the llantal Par ^anas . 
By C. H. Bompas, London : David Nutt. 1909, pages 412-413. 


NOTES. 


Orientation- 

Bv K. Ramavarma Raja, EvSq., E.a. 


Eastern frontag:e was a very common feature of the great temples of ancient 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria and the East generally. It is regarded as the relic of 
the sun-worship as these temples were built in such a way as to allow the rays of 
the rising sun on the summer solstice to reach and illuminate the sacred iigure of 
the god which stood in the sanctuary at the end of the long, narrov/ and dark 
passage. This solar idea is offered as the explanation also for the building of 
churches with its chancel ‘ pointing to that part of the east in which the sun rises 
on the day of the Saint to whom the church is dedicated ^ as well as for the 
burials of the dead, sitting or lying, with face turned to the east — ‘ a Christian 
usage which prevailed through mediieval times ' — explained in the authoritative 
works of the period, as the proper position for the dead to rise and to look 
toward the east. Edward Clodd quotes Dr. l'ylt>r’s remarks as follows : — “it 
is not to late and isolated fancy, but to the carrying on of ancient and 
widespread solar ideas that we trace the well-known legend that the body of 
Christ was laid with the head towards the west, thus looking eastward, and 
the Christian usage of digging the graves east and west which prevailed through 
mediaeval times is not yet forgotten. The rule of laying the head to the w^est 
and its meaning that the dead shall rise looking toward the east are perfectly 
stated in an ecclesiastical treatise of the sixteenth century.’^ 

But when the dead rises he comes to life again ; and further, the temples of 
the gods and the tombs of the dead are not mutually independent structures, but 
are related to each other and also to the dwellings of the living; and so also the 
position of the idols or statues and of the corpses is determined by that of the 
living. The living model, in short, is copied in the ceremonial arts. Hence the 
normal or correct posture of man in life seems to be one looking eastwards 
towards the rising sun and paying him homage in various ways, and in this 
position he marked out the four cardinal points — east, south, west and north — 
with reference to his four sides respectively — the front, the right, the hack and 
the left — which he could well distinguish by their characteristic features and uses, 
from the very outset. IMiat this was his probable starting point is further borne 
out by the Sanskrit vocalmlary whicli has the same words for the four sides of 
man and the corresponding four quarters of the earth. Take, first, for instance, 
the word ^ ’ which means both ‘ the right side ’ and ‘ the south’. Similarly 

Edward Clodd’s “ vf Fyimilivc Maji, ” p, 134, :’AA’ also “ The OntUne Hiitory" 

by H. G. Wells, pp. 104—5. 
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the i^yiloiijrm§ and * and theif derivatives are used to denote ‘ th^ 

front Side^ aS well as ‘the east^ The Ceeta i3aSSage '' JTIT: (XI— 40) 

is e3£p]ained thus: — ‘Salutation to Thee who art in the east aS well as in. the 
west. ^ Here the use of the word ^ the sense of * the west ^ is noteworthyi 

Then again, the word and its derivatives are, likewise, used to signify 

‘the west’ as well as ‘the back side’. Here may very aptly be quoted the 
' Srimad-Bhagavata qT%H* (H — ^ when 

‘ ^ which generally means ‘ the west ’ is employed to denote ‘ the back side * 

And last, but not the least remarkable is the use of the word ^ ^ 

which means ‘ the north’ but which is used to denote ‘the left side’ as well, as 
in the following passage : — 

{Bhagavata — P. X — 37 — 6). Here ‘ ’ = l^ft arm or left hand. These 

pairs of words denoting the side of man and the quarter of the earth to which it is 
exposed when he stands looking eastward towards the rising sun may be treated 
as twin-brothers^ as it were, and he referred to his correct or normal position as 
depicted above, i.e., facing the golden orb rising in the east ; and ‘this eastward 
position,’ it may be further remarked, is the one adopted in almost all our 
domestic ceremonies, whether performed in day time or at night, and therefore 
may be described as our ‘ ceremonial posture 

What has been stated above is perhaps a hasty conjecture or a rash generali- 
zation which is not free from exceptions, objections and uncertainties. Among 
many a barbaric folk, for instance, the dead is buried with face looking west- 
ward, which was also the prevailing custom in the Osirian Egypt, the land of the 
West being considered as the realm of the dead or the home of souls.* Again, in 
India itself, among the Hindus, the dying man in the last stage is laid on the 
floor horizontally north to south with his head at the south end facing the north 
which is perhaps regarded as his ancient original home or the abode of the gods, 
or, where the holiest hermitage of Badari is situated to which the sages retire for 
meditation before death. This is the posture of man in death till he is buried 
or burned to ashes, and the funeral ceremonies are performed by his nearest 
relations looking southward — a position in which the dead and the living performer 
of the ceremony are face to face. Some more notable cases of exception may also 
be mentioned here. For instance the evening Sandhya oblations and prayers are 
offered in the westward or west-looking position addressing the sinking sun, and 
for the pufas in the temples the posture of the priest is determined by that of the 
idol. Besides these variations in customs which operate to unsettle my view of 
the normal eastward position of man determining the four cardinal points, there 
is the uncertainty as to whether or not the Vedic texts would support or corrobo' 
rate it, and in this diffidence I appeal to the scholars for my correction. 

* Edward Clodd’s “ Story of Primitive Afa/i ”, p. 134 (The Librarj^ of Useful Stories) and 
” The Reahns of the Kgyptiaii Dead ” by A, Wildemann, Ph.D., pp. 42 and 53 (The Ancient East 
Series) . 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ceylon and Lanka are Different. 

By D. B. Diskalkar, Esq. 


In a back number of this Journal (Vol. XVII, p. 17 ) Mr. V. H. Vader has 
quoted authorities to show that Ceylon and the Lahka island were not the same. 
I am glad to produce an epigraphical evidence of about the sixth century A.D. in 
support of his theory. The seventh verse of tlie Bodha-Gayfi Inscription of Maha- 
naman (Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions^ No. 71) runs thus — 

?T#r 

Jirar^ gni^T ^IMIPEf: II ^11 

In the portion of the inscription preceding this, a great Buddhist preceptor 
named Maha-Kasyapa is praised (?>. 2j. His disciples roamed at one time over 
the stainless country at the feet of the mountains of Lanka ; and in succession 
from them were born, in hundreds, disciples and disciples’ disciples (74 3). Then 
there was the Sramana Bhava (?». 4), His disciple was Rahula ; after whom 
there came the ascetic Upasana I (tj. 5). Then came Mahanaman I, and then 
Upasena II (zl 6). His disciple, as the above quoted verse states, — greater (even 
than himself), is he who has the excellent name Mahanaman (ll), an inhabitant 
of Amradvipa, a very ocean of a mighty family ; born in the island of Lahka ; 
delighting in the welfare of others, by whom this beautiful mansion of the 
Teacher of mankind, who overcame the power of Smara — dazzling white as the 
rays of the moon, with an open pavilion on all sides — has been caused to be 
made at the exalted Bodhimaiida. 

Dr. Fleet, who edited this inscription, takes Lahka as one of the most well- 
known names of Ceylon, And following General Cunningham he takes Amradvipa, 
The mango-island,’ to be another of the names of Ceylon derived from its resemb- 
lance in shape to a mango. To take Amradvipa to mean Ceylon is quite right 
but Lahka and Amradvipa cannot be taken to be identical, both standing for 
Ceylon. For Mahanaman in the verse 7 quoted above, who was the disciple of 
Upasena is said to have been born in the island of Lahka 

In the first line he is again said to be residing in Amradvipa, Le., Ceylon. Had 
both the islands been identical the poet would not have made such a distinction 
between the place of his birth and that of his residence. I am, therefore, of 
opinion that Ceylon Amradvipa) and Lahka are quite different as Mr. 

Vader has shown. 
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Agastya, the Spiritual Preceptor of the Lata Chaulukyas. 

BV D. B. DISKALKAR, ESQ. 


In his very intei'estiiig article on ‘The Cult of Agastya’ Mr. O. C. Gangoly 
has shown (Above Voi. XVII, p. 172), that “Agastya is reputed to be the spiritual 
preceptor, Guru or Furo/iUa of more than one Southern Indian Prince I may 
add here one more epigraphical evidence to show that the tradition was kept on 
even so late as the eleventh century A.D. In an unpublished copper-plate inscrip- 
tiomi^ of the Cbauliikya king Kirtiraja of Lata (N. Gujarat) found in Surat and 
dated Saka 940 (1018 A.D.) obeisance is made to Agastya in the second verse, 
(the first verse being devoted to the praise of Bhagavata Sakii) in the following 
terms : — 

This shows that the Chaulukya kings of Lata, who were feudatories of the 
Chalukyas of the Deccan and had come to Gujarat from the Deccan, acknow- 
ledged Agastya as their spiritual preceptor and paid him homage due to a 
divinity. 


ERRATA, 

In the article “A Hindu Traveller in Southern India ” by 
Prof, Jadunath Sarkar which appeared in this Journal, Vol. XVII, 
No. 4, please read the date of birth of Bhimsen as i64g and not 
/657 as printed. 


* Noticed in Viemia Oriental Journal, Vol. VII, p. 88. It will be published in the Epigra- 
p/iia In die a. 
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Salivahana Era, 

V. S. Bakhle, Esq., M.A., LL.B. 


iN'his note on the'galivahana Era published in the last 'issue of this Journal, 
Mr. S. Srikanta Sastri has tried to prove that the Saka Ph-a was founded by 
Hala, the well-known author of a collection of erotic verses known as the Sattasai. 
I he question about the founder of the Saka Era has, of late, received the 
attention of several scholars; and the suggestion made by Mr. Sastri also 
deserves careful consideration. Pandit Bhagvanlal' and Jackson suggested the 
possibility of the Saka Era being founded in commemoration of Nahapana’s 
conquest of Gujerat and recently in 1913, Dr. Fleet also felt inclined to hold 
that the honour of founding this era was due to Nahapana." On the other hand 
Cunningham^ and M. Dubreuil'^ regard Castapa as the founder of this era. Ail 
these suggestions have been very carefully considered by scholars ; but no satis- 
factory conclusion has yet been arrived at. Idie discovery by Sir John aMarshall 
of an inscription at Taxila dated in the era of Azes^' has thrown considerable 
light on this question ; and it becomes essential now*, while considering this 
question, to keep an eye on the events that were then happening in the North- 
West of India. 

On one point Mr. Sastri is evidently’ wrong. His' statement that numismatic 
evidence goes to show that Gautamiputra Satakarni lived about 120 A.D, is far 
from correct. Numismatic evidence, indeed, shows nothing of the kind. The 
Jogheltembhi hoard included some coins of Nabapana which were certainly 
restruck by Gautamiputra Satakarni ; but Dr, 'Scott^^ who examined ’these coins 
was of opinion' that possibly the various members of the family caused their own 
likenesses to be engraved on them while keeping the inscription on the coins un- 
changed as he was the founder of the dynasty. ‘J'he discovery of tlie Andhaii 
inscription of RudradamaiT has now further established beyond even a shadow of 
doiibt the truth of Dr. Scott’s contention and placed Gautamiputra in the last 
quarter of the first century A, I), at the latest. Mr. R. D. Banerji with his usual 
keenness has’ considered this q'uestion’'in his article on the Dale of Nahapfuia.^ 
The date assigned to Nahapana on the strength of the evidence furnished by liis 
inscription, coins and the architectural characteristics of his period, is the last 
quarter of the tirst century B.C. Nahapana was followed by several other Satraps ; 
and the last of his line was defeated by Gautamiputra Satakarni. Nahapana and 

1. Bombay Gazetteer^ I, pt. 1, 28. 

2. 1013, 922 ff. 

3. Cunningham, Coijis of India^ 104 ff.'l also J.B.B.B.A.B 20, 227 ff. 

4. Ind. Ant., 1923, 82 fi. 

5. Arch. Snrv. Ind., 1912-13. 

6. J.B.B.B.A.S., 22, 223 ff. 

7. Rep, Arch. Sun'. Ind.,, We.<itern Circle, 1914-15. 

8. 1917, 273 ff, 

9 
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his successors were evidently Sdtraps of the Saka-Pallava kings; and the defeat 
of the last Satrap by Gautaraiputra Satakarni indicates that the power of the 
Scythians was then weakened, whether on account of internecine wars or some 
foreign conquest. 

Before 85 B.C. the Greeks were ruling over Taxila. In that year, the 
Scythians under Saka Maues overran Taxila and piit an end to the Greek dynasty 
ruling there. In about 58 B.C. Maues was succeeded by Azess the First. The 
Taxila inscription discovered by Sir John Marshall is dated in the era of Azes. 
Probably this was the well-known Vikrama Era. *‘This interpretation,” observes 
Prof, Rapson “may well be correct in spite of the tradition that this Era was 
founded by Vikramaditya to commemorate the defeat of the Sakas and Avhatever 
may have been the origin of this Era, the assignment of the reign of Azes to this 
period is justified by other considerations.”^ Azes, the First, was followed by 
Azilises and Azes, the Second; and the rule of the last named came to an end in 
about 20 A.D. Liaka Kusulaka, Rajiivala and Sodasa were all Satraps of one or 
the other of these princes. Sodasa has been placed in about 10 A.D. ; and as the 
characters of the inscription of Nahapana are earlier than those of the inscription 
of Sodasa, we must place Nahapana in the last quarter of the first century B.C. 
The fact further that Ksaharata, the family name of Nahapana, is found in some of 
the Mathura inscriptions and the striking similarity between the coins of Nahapana 
and the Mathura Ksatrapas who styled themselves as Mahaksatrapas indicate that 
Nahapana was subordinate to the Mahaksatrapa at Mathura, both subservient to 
the Saka-Pallava overlord. Evidently Nahapana’s inscription must be regarded as 
dated in the era of Azes founded in 58 B.C. ; and the last date of Nahapana, the 
year 46 in the Junnar inscription of his minister Ayama, must he regarded as 12 
B.C. and not 124 A*D. This conclusion evidently knocks the bottom out of Mr. 
Sastri*s case for Hala. Hitherto the only date in the Satavahana chronology 
which could be ascertained with some definiteness was the year 124 A.D. In that 
year Gautaimputra, it was believed, defeated Nahapana. But Nahapana’s date 
being now taken a century back, it becomes necessary now to rearrange the whole 
chronology of the Satavabanas, Whatever date we might assign to Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, it is certain that he lived long before 124 A.D. which also places 
Hala far earlier than the epoch of the §aka Era. 

In trying to ascertain the date of Gautamiputra’s conquest of the Ksaharata 
Ksatrapas, we must, as said above, take into consideration the events that were 
then happening in the North-West of India. Azes the First, was followed by 
Azilises and Azes the Second. In about 20 A.D. the last named was succeeded by 
Gondopharnes who occupied the throne of the ‘ King of Kings ’ till about 60 A.D.^ 
After the death of Gondopharnes his empire was disintegrated; and probably 
while the Kushanas taking advantage of this chaos marched victoriously into the 
Punjab, far away in the south, Gautamiputra Satakarni also took similar advantage 


1. Cajnbrui^^e History of hi ditty I, 571. 

2, Smith, Early History of India y 230, 
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and conquered the Itsaharatas. The power of the Ksatrapas was weakened as a 
result of the wars in the North-West ; and when ultimately even their suzerains 
were swept away, they had probably no other recourse than to submit to the 
victorious hordes qf the Satavahana king. If this interpretation is correct, we 
will have to place the conquest of the Ksaharatas by Gautamiputra Satakarni in 
70 to 80 A.D. ; and this date is consistent with the date we have to assign to 
Rudradaman in the light of the Andhau inscription. 

It will thus be seen that the dates assigned by Mr. Sastri to the Satavfihana 
kings are far from correct. They are not consistent with the evidence furnished 
by the inscriptions, coins and the architecture of the period. In a brief note like 
this a detailed consideration of the chronology of the Sutavahanas is out of 
question. I have only tried to show above that Gautamiputra Satakariji must 
be placed in 70 to 80 A.D., and it is wrong to make him a contemporary 
of Nahapana. 

The date assigned to him above raises strong presumptions in favour of 
Gautamiputra Satakarrii being the founder of the Saka Era. I would have been 
myself inclined to accept this view but for the fact that none of the Satavfihana 
inscriptions mention the Saka Era. This becomes all the more striking when 
we find the Rudradaman inscription of 130 A.D. dated in that era and the 
Satavahana inscription of the same period only mentioning the regnal years 
of the ruling king. If any of the Satavahanas was really the founder of the 
Saka Era, it is very natural to expect their inscriptions to be dated in that 
era. Tradition may, for a moment, be left out of account ; and the protagonists 
of the orthodox view must satisfactorily explain the absence of the Saka Era in 
the Satavahana inscriptions. 
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Studies in Indian Painting, 

A Survey of Some New Material ranging from the Commencement of the 
Vlltb Century to circa 1870 A,D. 

By NanaLAL CHAMANLAL MK'HTA, ' Indian Civil Service, 

With 17 Plates in Colour and 44 Half-Tone Plates. 

Bombay : D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co,, Kitab Mahal, 190, Hornby Road, 1926. 


TtllS work may be rightly called the finest book that has ever come out from the 
Indian press. The printing is excellent, the half-tone pictures are beautifully 
reproduced, and especially the coloured plates are a wonder of execution. The 
publishers may be proud of the splendid get-up of their publication. Evidently 
it wishes to vie with Brown’s Indian Fainting under the Mog/mls ; and though the 
external appearance of Mr. Mehta’s work is as good as the Oxford publication, 
yet its contents is far behind those of its model, Mr. Mehta’s book is not a 
systematic study of Indian painting, but a collection of disconnected papers and 
notes, some of which had been already published in Rupam. This circumstance 
causes a great disappointment i'n the reader, who naturally expects an organic 
treatise on Indian painting. 

Nevertheless the papers are good and interesting and their criticism is sound. 
The author says that the object of the volume is “ to bring together some new 
materials for the study of Indian painting”. This primary purpose of Mr. Mehta 
is fully accomplished. There are new materials indeed in Studies in Indian \ 
Fainting,, not only for the study of Indian painting, but even for the general 
history of India. The Pallava paintings of the Sittannavasal cave — known only 
through a short note of Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil in Ilie Indian Antiquary of 
1923 ; the Gujarati paintings of the XVth century ; the Benares school presented 
as an offshoot of the Mughal School ; the beautiful paintings of Manaku and 
Chaitu of the Tehri School, are several new features studied in a masterly way 
by Mr, Mehta. 

His studies are interspersed with abundant historical information, which is 
the necessary background to any study of art. The civil history of a nation 
explains many a phenomenon of the history of its art. Mr. Mehta is cognizant 
of the historical sources of India, but occasionally forgets to give the references 
to them. We come across some quotations from the Memoirs of Emperor Jahangir 
and from Abul Fazl’s Akbar' Nama without any reference. 

Two of the papers have special interest for the historian : ‘Secular Painting 
in Gujarat’ and ‘A Painted Epistle by Ustad Salivahana’. The first presents a 
series of paintings in an early MS. of Vasanta Vilasa, which are a first class 
source of information for the history of Indian dress. The second deals with an 
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illustrated historical document of the time of Emperor Jahangir, which refers to A 
.arman of this Emperor prohibiting the slaughter of animals during the eight 
days of the Paryushana. 'Fhis farman was obtained by two disciples of Vijaya- 
sena Suri, the successor of Hiravijaya Suri in the leadership of the Jain com- 
munity of Gujarat. Beautiful Mughal paintings accompany this letter : in one of 
them Jahangir is shown giving the farman to the two Jaina gurus ; in the other 
these gurus are presenting the farman to their master Vijayasena. We should be 
pleased to see this valuable letter critically published together with the paintings. 

Mr. Mehta does not agree with Dr. Coomaraswamy as regards the denomina- 
tion ‘Rajput painting-. He prefers to call it ‘ Indian painting’. His contention 
seems well founded. Nevertheless we do not endorse the following statement 
of his ; “ Hindu painting can be sub-divided into various classes such as 

Brahmauical, Buddhist, Jaina, etc.’* Does Mr. Mehta forget that he prefers the 
term ‘Hindu’ to Coomaraswamy's ‘Rajput’, because “it fixes the attention more 
on the cultural and religious forces which inspired and modified its peculiar 
development”? For 1 feel sure that he does not confuse Jainism and Buddhism 
with Hinduism, as some European authors do. 

Mr. Mehta’s way of defending the lack of perspective in Indian paintings is 
ramarkably ingenious. Certainly this is one of the most striking differences that 
distinguishes Indian paintings from European paintings. But is this an essential 
characteristic of the former, or only a defect in the execution ? The learned 
author tries to explain this apparent fault by showing the different purpose of 
the Indian painter. True, some Indian paintings look like bird’s eye views ; 
and studied from this point of view, perspective is not lacking in such paintings. 
But w^as this actually the purpose of the painter ? May we apply this explana- 
tion to all Indian paintings ? 

Studies ill Indian Fainting is a book. The student of Indian Art ought 
to read these pages written with sound reasoning and calm criticism. And even 
the mere dilettante will be pleased in going through them; for besides being 
good, it is also a beautiful book. 


H. HERAvS, S.J. 
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journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XlV, 
Calcutta University. 


Volume XIV of the Journal of ihe Departmenl of Letters of the Calcutta 
University is just to hand. It contains the result of the labours of various 
research workers. A very important contribution is that of T. Das Gupta, M.A., 
on “Aspects of Bengali Society from old Bengali Literature Considerable 
materials regarding the social, political and religious history of Bengal lie strewn 
over the pages of old Bengali literature. But most of these records contain high- 
flown panegyrics bestowed lavishly by court parasites on. their patrons, the 
Rajas, whose cause they avowedly espoused. Through the maze of this tangled 
web of exaggeration the author has traced the thread of life as it really was. 
His treatise is exhaustive and all credit is due to him for his indefatigable 
research on the subject. The article comprises many chapters detailing the 
manners and customs, ship-building and commerce, costumes, ornaments, culinary 
art, pastimes, warfare, war-music, Hindu-Moslem unity, architecture, religion, 
education, castes and professions, agriculture and economic condition. The 
period covered is from the 10th to the i6th Century. 

N, C. Chatterjee, M.A., Bar-at-Law, contributes an article on “ The Conception 
of Positive Law in Ancient India,'" in which he shows the Austiniaii Doctrine to 
be irreconcilable with the ancient or modern conception of Law. He also traces 
in a subsequent chapter the evolution of State and Law. 

J. C, Ghatak, M.A., contributes an illuminating article on “ The Date 
of Mricchakatika from Astrological Data". 

In giving a brief account of Malayalam Phonetics, L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
M.A., B.L., traces the history and development of the language from earliest 
times. He has made as close an adaptation af possible of the International 
Phonetic Association’s script to the language. 

H. Bruce Hannah, Bar-at-Law, in an entertaining article, suggests a solution 
of certain problems in ancient Egyptian Chronology. 

H. C. Ray, M.A., has given a very interesting and comprehensive survey 
on “War in Ancient India”. There are other minor articles all of which 
form valuable addition to existing knowledge on the subjects. 


C. B. 
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Manu’s Land and Trade Laws, 

By Vaidyanatha ayyar, Esq.* B.A. 

In this valuable little book “ Manu’s Land and Trade Laws”, Mr. Vaidyanatha 
Ayyar, B.A., expounds several new theories, which, I am sure, will be welcomed 
by every reader of Ancient Indian History, as the best contribution to our 
knowledge on the subject. Though the early period is shrouded in mystery, the 
author has taken immense pains to penetrate deep into the recesses of the so-called 
Dark Ages in the Hindu Period and convince the reader with his arguments, regard- 
ing the .origin, antiquity and authorship of the Code of Manu. He takes us as far 
back as 2300 B.C. and shows us that the Code of Manu is not a code compiled by 
some unknown person about 300 B.C. or 200 A.D. as alleged by Doctors Biihler, 
Burnell and others, neither is it a foundation of the queer medley of consistent 
systems of jurisprudence administered by the Privy Council and the High Courts 
of India under the name of Hindu Law as thought by Prof. V. A. Smith. He 
justifies the statement by a careful study that the Code of Manu is Sumerian in 
origin and was compiled in the present form by Parashuram in about 2300 B.C., 
as King Hawenarabi’s Code of Babylon, the Assyrian Code and Hattie Code of 
Cappadocia. He then gives us an interesting account of the extent of “ Baratha 
Khandam ”, tlie land and trade laws, the conditions of society, civil life and 
polity disclosed by the Code of Manu. In the chapter dealing with the law of 
ownership and property, taxes, tolls and duties, the reader is given a vivid idea 
of the different well-organized dep.irtments of State administration, the gliding 
scale of rates and the property division from the Vedic Period which passed 
through different stages of evolution. But what deserves the greatest praise is the 
beautiful and well-arranged matter bringing out the central theme of the book, 
namely, the evolution of the individualistic idea of property from the primitive 
law of the village communities to the fully developed Ryotwari System of Chana- 
kya’s times, 320 B.C. 

The later chapters dealing with the Smrithis, Kautilya’s Arthashastra and 
the Origin of the Village Communities must be read by all interested in early 
Indian History as they cover quite a good number of original ideas and theories — 
the result of the author’s extensive and laborious research. I hope that the future 
scholars will collect together, like Mr. Vaidyanatha Ayyar, more materials and 
not merely slick up to the deceptive linguistic and literary evidence of the feeble 
light thrown by the Sanskrit works of a later period. If a num])er of such hooks 
are written, I do not really see why they should not make the early history of 
Hindustan interesting and accurate, like the earl}" history of most other countries. 

C. B, 
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Bhim Singh : 

A Romance of Moghul Times. 
By Frank r. Sell, Esq. 
(Messrs, Macmillan <57^ Co?) 


The hero of the romance, Bhim Singh, is a son of the Rana of Mewar : the 
heroines are imaginary figures. The reader^s interest in the story of the dis- 
comfiture of the Moghul Emperor, AuraiigJieb, is sustained by the introduction of 
an element of fiction into the incidents of the period. Mr. SelFs accounts of 
the boar hunt, military operations and the court of Aurangzeb are very interest- 
ing reading. History and fiction are so well blended in the romance that it is 
difficult to believe that Premabai, the representative of the best traditions of the 
Rajput race, is a creation for which we are indeed obliged to Mr. Sell and his 
fine imagination. The book which has been neatly and well got up is a cfedit to 
its author and deserves to be in the hands, particularly, of every student. As 
a story of Rajput chivalry it is unrivalled. 


S. S. 



XVIlth International Congress of Orientalists, 

' Indian Institute, 

Oxford. 

ri. • :i ,, ‘ ■ ■ ,■ : 

. 2 1 si April, 1927. 

Dear Sir, ' , ■ , 

At the concluding 'nieeting' of the ’XVitli International Congress 
of Orientalists, held in Athens ^^in. 1912, it was agreed that the next 
Congress should be held in OXFORD. . Having obtained the assent 
of the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, Und the approval of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the 
leading Oriental Societies in France, ■ Italy, Germany, Holland, and 
in America, the members of the Oriental Faculty of Oxford Univer- 
sity are .making arrangements for holding the XVIlth Congress here 
dirring the week beginning Monday, August 27th, 1928. ' 

Coming after so long an interval, it is hoped that the XVIlth 
Congress may be notab'le not only for its truly international character, 
and' the number -of its •participants,, but also, for the importance and 
originality of'the corhmunications made to it. 

I am desired 'to say that the Oriental Faculty of Oxford University 
would be grateful for ^n assurance of public support, and for any 
publicity which your Society can give to the proposals now made. 
A Circular Bulletin with fuller 'information as to membership, arrange- 
ment of sections, and other matters, is being prepared, and will shortly 
be issued. 


Yours faithfully, 

C. N. SEDDON, 

Secretary. 
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Seventeenth International Congress of Orientalists 
at Oxford, 1928. 


In accor, dance with a decision made at the concluding meeting of the Sixteenth 
International Congress of Orientalists held at Athens in 1912, it was suggested 
that the Seventeenth Meeting should be held at Oxford. Arrangements are 
therefore being made for this at Oxford in the week beginning 27th August, 1928. 
An Organizing Committee ha.s been formed under the Chaint|anship of Professor 
F. W- Tl)oina^, Prof^s^qr pf San^skrit at 0:^fQrd, 

The constitution of the Congress has been arranged as follows : — 

President.— T he Right Hon. Lord Chalmers, G.C.B., EL.D., D.Litt, 

General COMMlTTEE.rrr-The Members of the Board of the Faculty of 
Orient al Languages at Oxford. 

Organizing Committee.— Professor F. W. Thomas ; Members: 
Professor D. S. Margoliouth, Professor W. E. Soothill, Professor S, H. Langdon, 
Professor F’ fy- Mr. Q. R, Dfjyer Mr, C, M. Se4don 

(Secrei^ary) , 

Time and Place of Meeting.— Proceedings of the Congress will begin 
on Monday, August 27th, 1928; and conclude on Saturday, September 1st. 
Sessions will be held jn the In4iap Institute and neighbouring University aqd 
College buildings. Proceedings will be arranged in general and sectional 
meetings. 

Arrangement OI' SECpiONS.-r-Septions pave been constituted provision- 
ally as follows : — 

(i) General (Anthropology, Ethnography, Prehistoric Archaeology, C’pm- 
parative Mythology and Folklore); (ll) A^syrialogy, kindred Subjects; 

Ancient Mesopotamia and Asia Minor; (iii) Egypt and Africa (iv) Central; and 
I^Qrthern Asia, y{\t]i l^ibet ; (vj The F^r Ep.st, Indp-Uhingi, Malaysia, Polynesia ; 
(vi) India and Iran, Indo-Fpropean languages of Asia ; (yii) 7'he Old Testa- 
ment, Hebrew and Aramaic ; (viii) Language, Literature, etc., of Islam ; (ix) 
Oriental Art. 

Tfip wiB decide tq wlmt section, any papers shall be held tp 

belong, and will endeavour, as far as possible, to prevent kindred papers from 
being read at the same time. 

The Sections will be under the control of Sectional Presidents, and will have 
their own Secretaries. The languages recognized in ordinary use at the Congress 
will be French, German and English. If it is desired to use any other language, 
permission must be ol)taine4 from the President of the Section. 

It is hoped that the subscriptions received will be sufficient to enable the 
Proceedings of the Congress to be published in bart or whole ; in which case each 
full member will he entitled to receive a copy. 
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OuALrtic’.ATlON F01< MEMBKRSm'P.— The fee qu'atlifying for full member- 
ship is^ One Pound Sterling. Members may obtain tickets for persons belonging 
to their families at half the above fee, and such persons will be entitled to all the 
privileges of membership except a copy of the published Pz'oceedings. Those 
Who wi’^h to' become merubers shoufd send their subscriptions to the Treasurer, 
Iftterriatioiial Congress of Orientalists (G. R. Driver, Esq., M.C., M.A., Magdalen 
Golfege, O^^oid)’. 

ORGANIzrNG iNVITATIOl^.— The Organizing Committee now 

desires by this Bulletin to offer a cordial invitation to all interested to join the 
Congress, and to give it their suppOVt ; and also invites members to contribute 
papers. It fs requested that the titles of papers offered be sent so as to reach 
the Secretary not latef than March 1st, 1928. 

INQUIRIES. — All and correspOndenOe (other than applicatiohs for 

membefs?hip; which ShmiM go to the Tfeastirer) should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, International Congress Of Orientalists, Indian Institute, Oxford. 

C. N. SIlDDON, 


QjCfof^d^ Jnne^ T927. 
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iTHE K. R. GAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE. 

Essay for “The Sarosh K. R. Gama Prize” of Rs* 225. 

The Executive Commi-ttee of the K* R. Cama Oriental Institute invites an essay 
from Avestan scholars for the above prize of Rs. 225, containing a, lucid and 
thoroughly ‘ intelligible translation in English of the following >I,'ashts, indue 
accordance with grammar and philology, with notes and cpmments wherever 
•necessary : — 

1. Aban Yasht. 3. Mah Yasht. 5. Gosh Yasht. 

2. Khorshed Yasht. 4. Tir Yasht. , 6, Meher Yasht. 

The essay bearing only the 7wm-de-plume of the writer on the front page 
should be submitted to. the undersigned on or before, the 31st December 1928. 
The full name and address of the writer should be submitted with the essay in a 
sealed cover bearing only, the uomHie-piume on the out, side. 

172, Hornby Road, JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 

Bombay (India), Johit, Honorary Secretary, 

24th August jg2j. 


THE K. R. CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE. 
Essay for ‘‘ The Naoroji Pestonji Cama and Navajbai 
Naoroji Cama Prize ” of Rs. 1,000. 


The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute invites a prize 
essay on “ The History of the Peshdadian and Kyanian Kings of Persia, based 
on all sources, especially iVvesta, Phalavi and Pazend for the above prize of 
Rs. 1,000. 

The essay bearing only the 720 m-de-p lime of the writer on the front page 
should be submitted to the undersigned on or before the 30th June 1929. The full 
name and address of the writer should be submitted with the essay in a sealed 
cover bearing only the nom-de-plume on the outside. 

172, Hornby Road, 

Bombay (India), 

24th August ig2y. 


JiVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 

Joi7tt Honorary Secretary. 



List of Subscriptions and Donations received during 
the Quarter ending 30th June 1927. 


Names. 

Volume. 

Amount. 

Messrs. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar^ Bangalore 

Life Membership Donation 
in settlement 

50 

0 

0 

M. S. H. Thomson, Sussere 

XVI & part XVII . . 

7 

0 

0 

Dr. Cowan Holburn, Bangalore 

XVII 

5 

0 

0 

Pandit Kulada Prasada Mallik, Monghyr 

1 » * 

3 

0 

0 

M. Arunachalam lyer^ Bangalore 

) 1 * • 

5 

0 

0 

S. Srinivasa Iyer, Vellore 

,, • . 

3 

0 

0 

Dr, K. V. Gvmdopanth, Bangalore 

5 » * * 

5 

0 

0 

J. R. Sivasubramaniam, Bangalore 

J 1 * » 

5 

0 

0 

R. Rama Rao, Mysore 

> » • • 

3 

0 

0 

V. S. Bakhle, Satara City 

» 1 • • 

3 

4 

0 

Prof. P. M. Modi, Bhavanagar 

M * * 

3 

4 

0 

Oriental Book Agency, Poona 

XVII— 3 & 4 and - 
XVIII— 1 & 2 

5 

4 

0 

T. A. Swaminatha Iyer, Madras 

XVIII 

3 

0 

0 

K. S. Ramaswami, Trincoinalai 

XVII 

3 

4 

0 

A. B. Dhruva, Ahmedabad 

, , * . 

5 

4 

0 

S. Narasimha Rao, Atmakur 

1 » 

3 

4 

0 

P. M. Somasiiiidaram Pillai, Bangalore 

> » * • 

6 

0 

0 

N. Seshadri, Bangalore 

part for XVII 

2 

0 

0 

Suryaprasad Mahojar, Gaya 

XVITI 

3 

0 

0 

K. Ramavarma Raja, Cranganore 

XVf I 

2 

0 

0 

C. K. Venkataramaiya, Bangalore 


5 

0 

0 


^ooks presented or purchased during the Quartet 
ending 30th June 1927. 


Presented by — 

Government of Mysore.— 

Report of Forest Administration in the Mysore State for the twelve months 
ending 30th June 1926. 

Mysore Archa0ological Department- 

Annual Report of the Mysore Arcliseological Department for the year 1926. 

Government of India Central Publication Branch, Calcutta.— 

Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for the year ending 81st 
March 1926. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal.— 

1. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IX, No, 3, pp. 51-130. 
Geographic and Oceanographic Research in Indian Waters, by R. B. 

Seymour Sewell, Fart IIL 
Maritime Meteorology in Indian Seas, 

2. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. VIII, No. 6, pp. 817-418. 
Chemistry in ’Iraq and Persia in the Tenth Century A.D., by IL E. 

Stapleton. 

Surveyor-General of India.— 

Seringapatam Guide Map. 

Author. — 

1. The Earliest Monuments of the Pandya Country and their Inscriptions, 

by X. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar. 

2. Mann’s Land and Trade Laws, by R. S. Vaidyanatha Ayyar. 

Government of Madras.— 

The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai from 1736 to 1761, Voi. XL, 
edited by H, Dodwell. 

University of Calcutta.— 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Volume XIV. 

University of Mysore.— 

1. Oriental Library Publications: Kannada Series No. 15. Kantirava 

Narasaraja Vijayam by Govinda Vaidya, edited by Dr. R. Shama 
S has try. 

2. Oriental Library Publications : Kannada Series No. 16. Dharmamritam 

by Nayasena, Part II, Chapters 10-14, edited by Dr. R. Shama Shastry. 

3. Oriental Library Publications: Sanskrit Series No. 69. Abhilashitartha- 

chintamani of Someswara Deva, Part I, Prakaranas 1-3, edited by 
Dr, R. Shama Shastry. 

4. Oriental Library Publications: Sanskrit Series No. 70. The Vidya- 

madhaviyam of Vidyamadhava with Vishnusarma’s Muhurthadipika, 
Part III, Chapters 11-15, edited by Dr. R. Shama Shastry. 

Purchased, — 

The Indian Quarterly Register : 1926, Volume J, January — June. Edited by 

Nripendra Nath Mitra. 



EXCHANGES. 


Editors of : — 

1. “HINDUSTAN REVIEW,” F.O. Box No. 21 3 g, Calcutta. 

2. “ INDIAN AN ITQUARY, ” British India Press, Maaagaon, Bomba)'. 

3. “ CEYLON ANTIQUARY, ” The “ Times of Ceylou‘\ Colombo. 

4. “ MODERN REVIEW, ” gi. Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

5. “THE HINDU MESSAGE,” Srirangam. 

6. “ WEDNESDAY REVIEW, ” Teppakulam, Trichimpoly. 

7. “THE SOUTH INDIAN RESEARCH,” Vepery, Madras. 

8. “ THE EASTERN BUDDHIST, ” The Library, Binshu, 

0/ani University, Kyoto. 

9. “ THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE MAGAZINE, ” Madras. 

10. “ THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, ” P/ount Road, Madras. 

11. “THE VEDIC MAGAZINE,” Gurudatta Bhavan, Lahore. 

12. “ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN 

GESELLSCHAFT,” Halle, Germany. 

13. “ 'J'HE SANSKRIT BHARATHI,” Burdwan, Bengal. 

14. “ THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY,” 

New Haven, Connecticut, U.S./I. 

15. “ THE KALPAKA,” Tinnevelly. 

16. “ EVERYMAN’S REVIEW, ” Madras. 

17. “ M.4N,” The Royal Anthropological Institute, London. 

18. “ DJAWA,” Kanarillaan, 13 , te Weltevreden, Java. 

19. “ MAN IN INDIA,” Ranchi, B.N.Ry. (India). 

20. “THE KARNATAKA GRANTHAMALA,” Mysore. 

21. “ THE EVENING MAIL,” Neu-> Tharagupet, Bangalore City. 

22. “THE JAIN GAZE'ITE, ” Parish Venkatachala Iyer Street, 

George Town, Madras. 

23. “THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER,” Navsari Chambers, 

Outram Road, (opposite Hornby Road), Fort, Bombay. 

24. “PRABUDDHA BHARATA, ADWAITA ASRAMA,” Mayavati P.O., 

Almora Dist. 

2h. “ THE SHAMA’A,” Aghore Mandir, San Thome, Madras. 

26. “ VISHVA-BHARATHI,” 10 , Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

27. “ NAVASFIAKTL” Dharwar. 

28. “THE SHRINE OF WISDOM,” The Hermetic Truth Society, Lincoln 

House, Acacia Road, Acton, London ( 21 - 3 ). 

29. “ W^ELFARE,” gr. Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

30. “MYSORE BLUR BOOK AND PUBLICITY JOURNAL,” Bangalore. 

31. “ BUDDHIST ANNUAL OF CEYLON,” Colombo. 

32. “IvARNATAKA SAHTITA PARISH.-VTP.VrRIKA,” Bangalore, 
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33. “EPIGRAP^lIA INDO-MOSLEMICA,” Simla. 

34. “ YOGAMIMAMSA,” Kunjaimia. Lonavla, Bombay. 

35. “MAHARAJA’S SANSKRIT COLLEGE MAGAZINE,” Mysore. 

36. “ THE MYSORE GAZETTE,” Librarian, Public- Offices, Bangalore. 

37. “ PRABUDDHA KARNATAKA,” Karnataka Sangha, Central College, 

Bangalore. 

38. “ INDIAN STORY TELLER,” 164 , Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

39. “ THE GUARDIAN,” 86 , College Street, Calcutta. 

40. “ THE YOUNG MEN OF INDIA,” 5 , Russel Street, Calcutta. 

41. “THEPREMA,” Tungabhadra P.O. 

42. “AL-KALAM,” Bangalore. 

43. “VRITTANTAPATRIKA,” A/J/.W/V. 

44. “MYSORE CO-OPERATIVE JOURNAL,” 

No. T, 1 st Road, Chamarajapet , Bangalore City. 

45. “INDIAN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY,” toy, Mechuabazar Street, 

Calcutta. 

46. “THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY,” .Amalner {Bast Khandesh). 

47. “THE KARNATAKA,” Basavangndi P.O., Bangalore City. 

48. “RANGABHUMI,” Basavangndi, Bangalore City. 

49. “ INDIAN REVIEW, ” George ToiWi, Madras. 

50. “THE VEDANTA KESARI, ” Ramakrishna Mutt, Mylapore, Madras. 

51. “JOURNAL OF INDIAN HISTORY,” Srijayavasnm, 

Hast Mada Street, Madras. 

52. “ASIA MAJOR,” 2 , Store Road, Bally g 7 inge, Qalctdta-. 

53. “THE MYSORE ECONOMIC JOURNAL,” Gnndopimt Street, 

Bangalore City. 

54. “THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW,” Mangalore. 

55. “ THE INDIAN THINKER,” Anantha Rama Parma Press, Fort, 

Trivandrutn. 

Publications from : — 

56. THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Poona. 

57. THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF ARCHAiOLOGY, Simla. 

58. THE GENERAL SECRETARY, BIHAR & ORISSA RESEARCH 

SOCIETY, PaUia. 

59. Do. “THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY,” 

' Bombay Branch, Bombay. 

60. THE GENERAL SECRETARY, ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

Park Street, Calcutta. 

61. Do. THE INDO-FRENCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

Pondicherry. 

62. THE GENERAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

63. THE REGISl’RAR, Chief Secretariat, Fort St. George, Madras. 

64. THE REGISTRAR, MYSORE UNIVERSITY, Mysore. 

65. THE REGISTRAR, MADRAS UNIVERSITY, Madras, ^ , 
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66 . THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA, Calcum. 

The Secretaries of : — 

67. THE CONNEMARA PUBLIC LIBRARY, Madras. 

68 . THE ARCH.^OLOGICAL SOCIETY, Hyderabad {Deccan). 

69. THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 7 ^, Grosvenor Street, London, W. i. 

70. THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, Poona. 

71. LE BIBLIOTHECAIRE, SOCTETE ASIATIQUE, 

I, Rue de Seine, Paris. 

72. THE PUNJAB HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lahore. 

73. THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Washington, D.S. (U.S.J.) 

74. THE BANGIYA SAHITYA PARISHAD, 

243; r. Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

75. THE PURRA TATTWA MANDIR, Ahmedabad. 

76. THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY, 

To-uni Hall, Fort, Bombay. 

77. THE K. R. CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 

132, Hornby Road, P'ort, Bombay. 

78. ASSOCIATION FRANCAISE DES AMIS DE L’ORIENT, 

Musee Guimet, Place d’ lena. Paris (XVI). 

79. THE ANDHRA HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY, Rajahmundry. 

80. THE TELUGU ACADEMY, Cocanada. 

The Superintendents of : — 

81. ARCH.rEOLOGICAL SURVEY, Southern Circle, Madras. 

82. RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, Kashmir State, Srmagar. 

83. ARCHAEOLOGY, Trivandrum, Travancore. 

84. THE CURATOR, Oriental Library, Mysore. 

85. ASSISTANT ARCHAJOLOGICAL SUPERINTENDENT FOR 

EPIGRAPHY, Madras. 
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ELEPHANT-CATCHING: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

By P. S. Govinda Rao, Esq. 


The Khedda operations form a special feature of Mysore. Everything 
connected with that great leviathan (the elephant) seems to make a strong 
appeal to the imagination of most people and consequently whenever Khedda 
operations are in progress they attract a considerable amount of attention. 

The word “ Khedda *’ is a Hindustani term, meaning a small pit, 
commonly applied to circular trenches, designed for the capture of elephants. 
It is also called “Bangadi” in Hindustani and ‘^Ane-pangandi” in Kanarese. 
This method of catching the huge denizens of the forest was long in vogue in 
M57sore. It is different in Bengal, Burma and Ceylon. In Mysore, 
circular trenches were excavated with a width of 2^ feet at the bottom, 8 to 
10 feet at the top and a depth of 8 or 9 feet. This section was, however, 
found at times insufficient to confine huge rogue tuskers. Tradition goes to 
show that Hyder Ali had, more than a century and half ago, vainly made an 
attempt at Kakankote to capture elephants in herds, using something like our 
present Khedda system. His failure created in his mind an impression that 
no one would ever succeed in this work and his curse upon any one that 
attempted to do so is recorded on a stone standing near the scene of his 
endeavours. With the march of time the curse proved ineffectual as 
evidenced by the successes of the last fifty years. 
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It is interesting to note the ancient history of catching elephants and the 
manner in which Khedda operations were reported to have been conducted 
in India as far back as two thousand years ago. Of the various methods of 
capturing elephants described by the old Greek and Latin writers as in vogue 
among the ancient inhabitants of India, the Khedda system is one. 

The following account belongs to the period between B.C. 200 (Megas- 
thenes) to about A.D. 130 (Arrian). Megasthenes had been himself in India. 
The Indians hunted all wild animals in much the same waj^ as the Greeks, 
but they captured the elephant in a manner which was quite peculiar. 
A convenient and level spot of a size which was ample enough for a 
large army to encamp, was chosen. A trench, 30 feet wide and 24 feet deep, 
was then dug round this perimeter and the spoil from it was thrown along 
the outer side to form a bank. At intervals within this bank were formed 
hiding places, which were provided with loop-holes from whence to observe 
the approach of the beast and the exact moment when they entered the 
enclosure. Only one entrance to the enclosure was left open and this consisted 
in a bridge (width not specified) covered with a deep layer of earth and turf 
and leaves, so that the animals might not suspect the existence of the bridge 
either before they came to it or when they were passing over it. A few very 
tame and well-trained cow-elephants were next driven to the enclosure to act 
as decoys and the observers then returned to their hiding places to await 
the development of the situation. It was considered as hopeless to expect a 
wild herd to enter the enclosure by day, but during night-time, the herd would 
smell or hear the cows and in their desire to reach them would enter the trap. 
The whole herd would be trapped because they would follow a large male 
which led them. Those watching in the shelters, knowing what had occurred, 
immediately proceeded to demolish the bridge. News of the capture was sent 
to the adjoining villages and the kumkis were brought up and kept in readiness 
for their part in the proceedings. Meantime, the enclosedherd was kept 
without water (food in actual accounts) in order to weaken and cow them. 
When the psychological moment had arrived, the bridge was rebuilt and 
the kumkis taken in for roping operations. A furious battle then took place, 
and continued until the kwnkis obtained the upper hand, when the roping 
commenced. First the leg ropes were put on and then the neck ropes. But 
in order that the neck ropes might have better effect, the necks of the 
wild elephants were incised with knives so that the ropes (described by 
Strabo as being made of raw ox-hide) might severely hurt the animals when- 
ever they struggled and hence make them less ready to shake their heads and 
thereby throw off the men who had mounted them. Being now sufficiently 
weakened, cowed and roped up, the captured animals were tied neck and 
neck to the tame ones and led off to their stables. On arrival, they were 
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then tied neck and legs to stout posts and given food and the much needed 
drink. At first, the new captives refused to eat, and so the Indians 
stood round them and cheered them up with music and tom-toms by which 
the animals became so soothed as to take their food. During the process of 
roping up, the very young ones, the very old and obviously useless ones were 
purposely allowed to escape and no further notice was taken of them. 

The above description raises several interesting lines of thought. 

(1) Bridge . — The stress that is laid on the deep layer of soil placed above 
the bridge, which was evidently built low down in the ditch, indicates 
that it really was a bridge that had to be passed and not a narrow cut 
of the solid ground left between the extreme points of the ditch's perimeter. 

(2) It will be noticed that there is no reference whatever to the preliminary 
or the final drive which is such an important feature of the present-day opera- 
tions. The ancients were, if anything, more highly skilled in their knowledge 
and handling of elephants than the men of the present day. (3) As a corol- 
lary to these two items, the omission of any mention of the modern poised gate 
which is a much simpler contrivance than an elaborate andstrongly built bridge. 
The reason for adopting the bridge in lieu of the gate is perhaps that a poised 
gate necessitates a narrow entrance and a narrow causeway whether bridge' or 
solid ground. The depth of the ditch being so narrow, it seems improbable 
that not one alone but a whole herd of elephants would thrust themselves on 
to such a narrow causeway flanked on each side by a deep ditch. Again, it 
is said that the captured animals, as soon as they were roped up, were taken 
out of the enclosures. It is true that it is noted that they were quite cowed. 
But in any event, it would be a difficult job to take elephants two if not three 
abreast (they were tied neck to neck) with perhaps one or two others butting 
in behind, over a causeway flanked by a ditch twenty-four feet deep. So we 
tnay conclude that there really was a bridge and that the ancients had 
excellent reasons for preferring a bridge to a gate, even though the bridge 
involved building up and dismantling on two occasions. 

The statement that very young elephants were deliberately allowed to 
escape indicates that herds were not only plentiful but easily captured when- 
ever wanted ; and that Khedda operations were of pretty frequent occurrence 
and that their management well understood. Elephants in those days were 
used not only for ceremonial purposes but also for war and for export. And 
from these causes, not to mention disease and death, the depletion of the tame 
Stock was presumably great and made frequent replacement necessary. 

Old System of Capturing Elephants . — About ninety years ago, permission 
used to be given to the public to destroy or otherwise drive away the wild 
elephants, when they damaged the ryots’ crops by firing the jinjal, a rude 
sort of small cannon fired from a tripod stand loaded with a round bullet 
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of half a pound and half a pound of powder ; and the bait was a reward of 
Rs. 25 on the production of tusks, ears, tails and nails of the destroyed 
elephants ; tusks being omitted for females. As this was found to cause 
wholesale destruction of elephants, it was stopped and the pit system ” 
introduced. The following are the chief methods adopted for the capture of 
wild elephants : — (1) Pit-falls, (2) Noosing or iMaidan Shikar, (3) Hunting 
with trained females, and (4) Driving into Kheddas or enclosures. 

The following is Mr. Sanderson’s description of pit-falls : — 

A most barbarous method of catching wild elephants is pit-falls, 
dug in their paths and into which they fall with a readiness, which 
is remarkable in animals which are usuall}^^ so cautious in all sorts of ground. 
The pits are generally arranged in some confined pass at seasons when the 
elephants are not in the neighbourhood, or under particular trees, which they 
are in the habit of visiting for their food or leaves. The standard 
measurement for pits in AT^sore is 10 J feet long by feet broad and 15 feet 
deep. This is a tight pit as to area for a large elephant; but is purposely 
made so as to prevent male elephants using their tusks to dig down the 
sides, which they manage to effect in a day or two, if they are 
left to themselves. The depth of the pits being so great, it may be 
imagined that an immense majority of the elephants that make the descent 
have their limbs dislocated or broken or receive permanent internal injury, 
even if they are not killed in the pit, as sometimes happens. To prevent 
such mishaps as far as possible a strong bar is fixed across the mouth of the 
pit in the centre, upon which the elephant’s neck usually falls ; and though 
it bends or breaks with his weight, it tends to make him go down more level 
than he would otherwise do. It is seldom the hunters trouble themselves to 
put boughs in the bottom of the pit to break the force of the elephant’s 
descent. In Mysore a perfect network of pit-falls is to be maintained by the 
Maharaja, the Forest Department and a few by lessees as also in Madras. In 
these a large number of animals were taken annually. An immense proportion 
died from the effects of this violent mode of capture and those that lived 
were only small ones, whose weight did not lead to such serious effects as in 
full-grown ones. 

The Sholigars and Kurubars used, when pits were in vogue in Mysore, to 
be entrusted with their supervision. If an elephant fell into one, they were 
supposed to take the news to the station where the tame elephants were 
kept near the jungles and these would then be taken by their drivers to 
secure the animal. Between the delay made by the jungle people and the 
laziness of elephant-men, many elephants were starved to death in the pits 
or so reduced as never to be got out of the jungle alive. Mam^ other wild 
animals fell into the pits besides elephants. I have myself known of several 
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bisons, a pair of bears and two pairs of tiger cubs falling into them. Deer 
constantly did so and it was for the sake of their flesh as much as for the 
trifle that they were paid, that the jungle people used to attend to the pits. 
In the hot weather, when cattle were taken to graze in the forests, they 
frequently fell in and of course were left to their fate, as their legs or ribs were 
more often broken than not. The Commissariat and Forest Department soon 
gave up the pit plan ; but the Maharaja required a few elephants annually 
and even though ten or twenty were killed for every one that lived, it was his 
only method of procuring them. As the forests were full of herds, it did not 
matter from an economic point of view how many were killed. I have heard 
of four elephants falling into one pit together and strange to say, three 
survived on this occasion, probably from having the fourth as a cushion at 
the bottom. This one was trampled to death and almost out of all shape. 

The pits were often arranged with great art by the hunters, an open one 
being perhaps left in view, in avoiding which an elephant would fall into a 
covered one alongside ; or several were dug in close proximity into which 
others might fall when fleeing in terror at the bellow of fright which the first 
gave on finding the earth sinking under him. 

❖ :}e :|; 

Since the Maharaja’s death, the pit system in Mysore has happily been 
given up. The atrocious cruelties to which elephants were subjected by it are 
too horrible to think of.” 

Noosing or Maidan Shikar,~lih\s kind of Maidan Shikar was formerly 
prosecuted to secure large male elephants when wandering alone* Tame 
females accompany the wild malb, day and night, under the direction of their 
mahouts and prevent him from sleeping until he becomes so weary and 
exhausted as to fall into a sound sleep, when his legs are pinioned together 
and his subsequent capture becomes a matter of no difliculty. The following 
is Mr. Sanderson’s description of the ‘‘ Noosing system ” : — 

‘‘ The largest male elephants are seldom caught with the herd by the 
Khedda plan from their habit of frequentl)^ absenting themselves from their 
companions or making their escape out of the circle of men by their boldness. 
They are the most valuable animals and are usually caught in the following 
manner or in some modification of it. 

Four or five steady females, ridden by their mahouts, who partly conceal 
themselves with a dark-coloured blanket as they lie on their elephants’ necks, 
ate taken to the jungle, where a single male is known to be and are allowed 
to graze as though they were wild ones, and to gradually approach the malci 
if he does not himself take the initiative. Some wild males make off at once, 
probably scenting the men on the elephants’ neck, but they do not appear to 
notice them. When the male can be got to abandon himself without reserve 
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to the society of the females, they keep in close attendance upon him and so 
it is sometimes, two days and nights before he can be secured ; a party of spare 
mahouts follow on foot to relieve the riders every twelve hours. For this 
purpose, the tame females are withdrawn one at a time and the mahout is 
changed out of yoke of the wild one. The relieving party also, generally, has 
a spare elephant carrying the ropes and chains required when the wild 
elephant is secured. At night, the wild male probably leaves the forest to 
visit the fields of adjacent villages, whither he is closely escorted by his 
treacherous friends. If he enters a field to graze, one female is posted at 
each corner and by a signal gives notice to the others when he leaves it. This 
is to avoid the damage which the whole parties entering the corn field would 
cause. Towards the morning, the elephant retires to the forest and when he 
shows signs of going to sleep, the tame ones close round him. Should he not 
appear to be very somnolently inclined, devices are used to keep him awake, 
such as moving off all the tame elephants where he generally follows so as to 
keep him without rest and tire him until he shall resign himself to slumber 
without reserve. Some elephants can be got to eat opium in sugar when, the 
mahouts say, they are soon reduced to helplessness, but I never had an 
opportunity of using it myself. The tame Delilahs under the directions of 
their riders, close round their victim when he is generally asleep, and two 
mahouts slip off with coils of rope’ and tie the slumbering Samson's hind legs 
together very securely. Half an hour is frequently spent in doing this. The 
tame elephants then withdraw, and the men on foot perhaps slap the wild 
one and tell him to be of good cheer. His terror in perceiving men so close 
to him may be imagined and his rage and di§may at finding his legs bound 
together pass description. If he has been secured to a tree, he uses every effort 
of which he is capable to snap his bonds. If only his hind legs have ' been 
fastened together, he makes off as best as he can, dragging them after him. 
The other elephants follow at a distance, and when he is completely exhausted, 
they again approach keeping out of reach of his tusks as he will now use 
them and the men fasten him to a convenient tree and camp close at hand. 
In a day or two, a cable is fixed on his neck, and with one still on one hind 
leg, he is led away to an appointed station to be. trained^ A large proportion 
of the fine elephants captured in this way die from the injuries, they receive 
from the severe restraints necessary to control them during the first few days.” 

It appears that this system was only adopted during the reign of His 
Highness the late Maharaja Mummadi Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, with 
rare and uncertain success. 

In 1894, an attempt was made to noose a huge tusker that came to Peel- 
khana.in Sacrebyle forest and was given up as hopeless on account of its 
turbulence. . * . . . 



In 1896, a good tusker and a huge mukhna (tuskless male) was secured 
by this plan under Mr. Khedda Shama Iyengar’s guidance. 

Noosing from Trained Elephant Backs. — This is the most spirited and 
exciting though by no means advantageous manner of hunting the wild 
elephant. It is practised in parts of Bengal and Nepal, but it is unknown in 
Southern India. It is far from being an economic method as the wear and 
tear of the tame elephants engaged is very great, nor can full-sized wild ones be 
captured by it. It is conducted as follows: — Three or four fast tame 
elephants are equipped with a rope each ; at one end is a noose, the other is 
girthed securely round their bodies ; on some the noose is the near side and 
on the others to the off. Each elephant has three riders — the mahout, on its 
neck to guide it ; the nooser kneeling on a small pad on its back holding the 
open noose in his hands ; and a driver seated near the root of its tail, whose 
duty it is to hammer it unmerciful!}^ on the hinder part with a spiked mallet. 
This impels the elephant to much greater exertions than any use of the 
drivers goad though that inducement is by no means omitted. Thus 
equipped the elephants approach the wild ones. . These at once make off and 
the chase commences through or over everything, the men saving themselves 
by being sw’ept off if the jungle is thick as best they can. When the ground 
is favourable two tame elephants endeavour to range up on opposite sides of 
a fleeing wild one, encouraged thereto bj^ the unlimited use of the spiked 
mallet. When the elephants are well near the wild one, the nooses are 
cast and generally encircle its neck. If this is effected, the tame elephants 
are checked and other nooses are soon secured, but the choking of the wild 
one or fatal accidents to the tame ones or their riders by being pulled over or 
dragged into ravines are not unusual accompaniments of this rough work. 
Hand noosing is practised only in Ceylon, where a couple of hunters on foot 
manage with w^onderful skill and activit}- to noose the hind legs of an elephant 
while running away and to secure the trailing ends of the ropes to a tree as it 
passes. 

Driving info Kheddas or Enclosures.— The Khedda operations in Mysore 
District (Kakankote) are done in two ways : (1) River drive ; (2) Land drive. 
In both these plans, real Khedda enclosures and roping stockades, viz.y. 
Khedda No. 2 and No. 1 are situated in Kakankote forests, though elephants 
are driven into Khedda No, 2 from Begur Range forests which are divided 
from Kakankote forests by the intervening Kapini river. 

River Drive. — This is indeed a very interesting and imposing sight to 
view by august visitors like Viceroys, Maharajas and Princes compared 
with the Land drive which is somew^hat more risky. In this operation, a 
good bit of well-clothed forest, say about six square miles, is surrounded by a 
broad clear cut line on three sides, the river forming the fourth side; i.e., from 
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the summit of the Star Hill in Begur forest, radiating lines are cut and 
cleared to the edge of the river Kapini, These drive lines and other interior 
concentrating lines are of various lengths, 50 to 100 feet wide. The tree- 
growth thereon is clear felled, and flush to the ground, and grass shrubs and 
even intervening branches are completely cleared, so that any person stand- 
ing on the summit of the hill can clearly see elephants cross the line and 
enter the surround. In addition to these radiating lines, other minor drive 
lines are cut and cleared across them to enable the shortening of the sur- 
round while driving the trapped herd to cross the river to enter the Kheddas. 

The Khedda enclosures, called No. 2 and No. 1, about and IJ acres 
respective! are surrounded by a V-shaped trench, 8 feet at the top, 4 feet at 
the bottom and 8 feet deep. On the outer edge of the trench, a wooden 
palisade is erected all round 10 feet high out of stout jungle poles with 
thinner cross poles than the uprights. Each Khedda is provided with two 
ponderous gates, one facing the river and the other the road in Khedda No. 2 
and one on the north-side and the other south-side in Khedda No. 1. These 
gates are kept open at ordinary times for the jungle herd of elephants to 
pass along their accustomed paths and brouse in the enclosure and beyond, 
quite unconscious that the one would be closed and the other shut when the 
enclosure would be turned into a prison or trap on some fatal day. The 
construction of a roping stockade inside the enclosure, i.e,, at some conveni- 
ent point in the perimeter, is commenced soon after the elephants are 
surrounded. The V-shaped trench is discontinued, i.e,, interrupted at the 
gates and at the entrance of roping stockade. 

In Khedda No. 2 a funnel-shaped way is formed by erecting a wooden 
palisade on both sides, from the river to the gate of the Khedda to guide the 
elephants from the river side to the gate. 

A month or so before the august visitor comes to witness the Kheddas, 
a scouting party (generally Kurubars) is selected and sent to the interior of 
the forest to locate a herd and to know which way it is tending to travel. 
Some trained men halt within a mile, when half of them file off to the right 
and half to the left. Along these diverging lines w^hich are kept up till they 
reach one of the surrounding lines men make a tapping sound when the herd 
moves on. When they approach the right side, the men on that side repeat 
the tapping sound. Then the herd turns to the left and hearing similar 
sound this side also moves on in a straight way. Should the herd smell no 
danger, it moves on unexcitedly till it reaches the surround line. When once 
the herd passes the surround line, the overseer that is watching the line 
from the summit of the Star Hill A gives a signal when the men collected 
at points A, B and C rush up and post themselves 30 feet apart and immedif 
ately light up the debray heaps that will have been collected at regular 
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intervals on the surround line. The elephants can now only escape by 
crossing the river, but this is prevented by the bank on the other side having 
been scarfed steep beforehand. In addition, men will have been posted on 
this side of the river also. Besides this, two bamboo temporary bridges will 
have beep put up from points B and C to the other bank of the river. Four 
or five days before the arrival of the guest, the Maharaja and the party come 
to see the driving operations, the large surround is kept on shortening day after 
day by men moving gradually from line to line under guidance and thus there 
will only be a small surround area where the herd will be kept roaming for the 
day. On H. H. the Maharaja with the distinguished guest coming to the scene 
and taking up a position at a spot just outside the stockade wherefrom a good 
view could be obtained, a signal will be given for the drive to begin. Imme- 
diately the distant yelling of the beaters accompanied by toot of horns, beat 
of tom-toms and empty tins fill the air on the other bank. They gradually 
grow louder and louder as the men advance through the jungles and approach 
the herd. The herd generally gets funky, tries to run towards the river and 
finally plunges into the river, when the men dog their footsteps from behind. 
When once the herd plunges into the river, it has only to go towards the right 
or left or straight on. To the right, the temporary bamboo bridge with men 
holding torches and making noise, scare them, whereas to the left there will 
be a number of tame elephants posted at short intervals, on each of which there 
will be some men holding torches and making noise. Hence the herd is left 
to face the Hobson’s choice and has only to go straight. In this direction, 
there will be absolute silence maintained and in addition an hour or two 
before the drive starts, a number of tame elephants will have been driven in 
the funnel-shaped track marked G in the sketch and made to urinate and 
dung so as to make the track appear to have been trodden by a herd just 
before. This inducement tempts the bewildered herd to take up this path 
and get into the Khedda which is screened by fresh leaves, etc. As soon as the 
leader gets in, the herd simply follows in a file and as the last enters in, the 
watch in charge of the gate drops the gate. Immediately, the men that are kept 
all round the trench light the fire and make the confusion of the elephants 
worse so that it is a pitiable sight to see the trapped herd standing huddled to- 
gether in the middle of the Kheddas quite bewildered and shaking through fear. 

Land Drive . — In this a jungle herd that is located in Kakankote forest 
will be driven into the large enclosure that is bounded on one side by the 
Doddahadi Forest Road (west), Antharasanthe-Kakankote Road (south). 
This latter road is further strengthened by a wooden palisade along it. On 
the north and the east, the boundar}* line consists of 60 feet cut line (see fig. 2). 
As soon as the trackers send the report of having located a good herd, some 
trained hunters would be sent to drive the herd silently towards the surround 
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area. When these picked men under a good Jamedar and Forest Officer 
bring up the herd into position for the actual drive, the drive is conducted 
similarly as described before under “ River drive surround”. The herd 
passing one of the surround lines, the gang of men collected at the heads of 
eastern and western boundaries file off at regular intervals and the beat 
is started. At one or two places, especially where the elephants are likely to 
make special attempts to escape, the men would be closely posted in addition 
to the locations of stops with guns and bamboo clappers, especially near 
the wings and palisades by the sides of the enclosure or Kheddas. On the 
entry of the elephants into the surround, the surround line will be posted up 
at thirty feet apart and the lines may further be strengthened by double lines 
under difficult or dangerous circumstances. 

If the opportunities are favourable the .drive is pushed on, narrowing and 
shortening the surround at the same time by crossing the interior lines with 
beaters and guarding the same by double lines of protection. Thus the herd 
is forced to enter the open gate, which is kept silent, i.e,, into Khedda No. 1. 
As soon as the last animal enters the Khedda, the gate would be dropped by 
the watcher, who would be sitting on a tree. The hunters would then 
distribute themselves rapidly according to previous arrangement, round the 
Khedda, two men at every twenty yards. These men fire the debray heaps 
that will have been collected for the purpose beforehand at regular intervals. 
All would be made secure in a short time, and the trapped elephants would 
then be left for the night in the Kheddas, being well guarded all round by 
the men, with steady fires. 

As noted above, the Khedda operations are generally done to entertain 
the august visitor, primarily ; and to prevent the havoc caused by the elephants 
to the neighbouring ryots, secondarily. 

The roping of the captives offers great opportunities of entertainment to 
the visitors. A platform is generally constructed close to the gateway and 
round the roping stockade. From this, the spectators would obtain a close 
view of the most interesting roping operations. Before the Royal party of 
spectators reach the platform, the captured elephants would have all been 
driven in into the roping stockade, where they would temporarily be confined 
compactly while the gate of the outer enclosure would be opened and tame 
elephants, i.e., “Kumkis” admitted. These are generally highly trained 
animals and are exceedingly docile and will allow men to move about among 
their huge legs taking care not to injure them intentionally or by inadvertence. 
The mahouts are all experienced Bengal men under the command of veteran 
Bengali Jamedars. 

The work of tying up the captured elephants would be commenced thus. 
Tame elephants would range up along each side of the large wild one, whilst 



another would be placed face to face to it to prevent it from advancing. The 
rope-tiers now slip to the|[roiind and standing close behind the wild elephant, 
dexterously secure its legs together by thin ropes in a figure of 8. Each rope 
would be about 20 feet long and not thicker than the thumb to be light and 
easily handled. Five or six of such ropes would be put on to each elephant’s 
hind legs, which are thus closely hobbled together. During this time, the 
tame elephants, on each side of the wild one, squeeze it tightly between 
them ; and, being unable to see behind it will not be aware of what is being 
done as the ropes are lightly tied. A soft rope of loosely twisted jute, as thick 
as a man's arm is now secured to one hind leg and the end would be taken to 
a tree by the rope-tier. Two turns being taken round the tree, the wild 
elephant is backed against it and tied up. This is done by the tame elephants 
between which it stands being backed, whilst the elephant facing the wild one 
would butt and force it to retire. The struggle of the animal will not be of 
any avail as the combined efforts of three animals, as powerful as itself and 
acting under the guidance of their mahouts, nullify its opposition. It is very 
soon braced close to the tree and tied fast. It is not till the tame ones leave 
it that it realizes its position or uses its full efforts to free itself. 

In this way, the larger elephants are quickly secured when the time of 
the youngsters comes later on. For all animals of feet and under, the 
simple plan of lassooing is adopted. Each tame elephant will have a stout 
rope fastened round it, about 15 feet of the rope being free and having a 
running noose at the end. This is held open by the mahout with both hands 
and cleverly thrown over the head of any young elephant that offers a good 
chance. More entertainment is afforded to the visitors by this part of the 
operations, perhaps, than by any other. It often happens that the young 
elephant shakes off the rope at the first attempt to lasso it and, after this, it 
seems to become quite alive to what is intended against its liberty. It is 
a point of honour with each mahout to secure any particular elephant calf 
when he once begins and the efforts of the calf to keep out of the way of its 
pursuer are fully equalled by the latter’s pertinacity. No one would meddle 
with another’s chosen game, though it often happens that one man may 
secure a calf that would give a friend a tedious chase. All is done with a 
deliberation that makes the same indeed charmingly amusing. Many 
a time even after the cast was made the noose might be thrown up by the 
ever-ready trunk, the youngster would get his fore feet through and become 
caught round the body instead of the neck, when its cries and ridiculous 
straits are very laughable. In such cases, another noose is generally thrown 
round its neck and the first one released. The slip-knot of these nooses 
have to be secured at the right point round the neck by a small cord to 
prevent them drawing too tight and strangling the calf. 
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The youagsters do indeed give an amount of trouble out of all 
proportion to their size, whilst their loud crie» and petulant . behaviour 
are a great contrast to the silent and dignified manners of full-grown 
ones. Thus all the elephants will be secured and after large cables 
have been put round the necks of the big ones, they are all marched out 
tied to one or two kiimkis according to their size and are then fastened 
in a large clearing among the trees where the undergrowth has been removed. 
Here they are' fed and taken care of for some time when efforts for taming 
them are put in hand. This method of capture is adopted in Ceylon also, 
where the enclosure is called “Cm/rh 

Taming of Wild Elephants . — This is a difficult work in the department 
often attended with danger. After roping the elephants in the stockade with 
the help of knmkis, they are brought out and picketed in the stables. For 
nearl^r two days, the; new captives through dejection and sorrow, sparingly eat 
food but drink water as usual. Immediately after they are picketed they kick 
and try to reach the capturers. In order to prevent this, ropes are tied to their 
body and legs. -Prom the third or fourth day legs and necks, through the 
tension of the ropes, are cut and swell, when it becomes necessary to change 
the ropes from one leg to the other or change the places. Lazy and careless 
mahouts leave the ropes on the wounds. But the supervisor or the veteri- 
narian should arrange to prevent the ropes touching the sores, otherwise 
maggots will soon collect in the wounds. It is highly necessary for the 
veterinarian to keep a good stock of antiseptics and carbolic oils and washes 
to prevent maggot formation and induce healthy granulations and thus bring 
about speedy healing. In former days when a veterinarian was not available, 
the mahouts would keep a large stock of medicine prepared with mud, 
turpentine, kerosene oil, carbolic acid, sometimes oil, lime, tobacco and other 
ingredients in the shape of paints and cover the wounds once in two hours 
with a cloth brush at the end of a stick. It takes a month for the wounds 
to heal. Unfortunately, if elephants begin to kick the ground from anger (as 
some do) with their toes and hurt that part, it becomes very difficult to cure 
it and the animals die from inflammation. 

About a week after, corn put in grass and tied in small bundles called 
‘‘Knchera” is thrown before the animals in the evenings to induce them 
to familiarity and accept coaxings. On the expiry of ten days or a fort- 
night, a training process begins and it is called jorekhuloy'd' by the mahouts. 
The men in the beginning stand at a distance and brush the body of the 
animal singing different songs. The elephants get quite bewildered at 
this process and try their best to kick and rush at the tormentors. 

Before the process begins, ropes are tied to all the legs thereby restrict- 
ing their movements. This process of taming is carried out five times a day. 
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The elephants soon become tame by night training as they will recognize the 
human voice better at night than during the day. A week after, the men 
gradually approach the elephants and begin to brush the body with hands and 
twigs and to ride them from behind after a time. On the first day, 
the elephant shakes the body trying to throw off the man but gradually 
receives him on its neck. The elephants feel very ticklish but get gradually 
used to it ; after twenty days, they are taken out by the side of kiimkis for 
a walk and taught to imitate the kumkis in stopping, walking, etc. while in 
water they are made to sit by pressing the back with a stick, whenever these 
processes are observed ; the usual expression for sit, walk and stop are 
repeated on each occasion which these animals remember and obey. The 
chief qualities of elephants are docility, gentleness and patience. They never 
refuse to do what they are required to do. These animals, although they 
have huge and powerful bodies, are subordinate to men from timidity. 

In concluding this note, no information on (1) the type of Chamaraja- 
nagar Forest elephants (short and thick set), as compared with Kakankote 
elephants (tall and weak-bodied), (2) feeding of elephants, (3) finding their 
age, (4) their fecundity, (5) period of delivery, (6) daily habit, (7) breeding 
of elephants, (8) musty elephants, (9) diseases of elephants, (10) treatments, 
etc., has been set forth. 


A DOCUMENT 

WITH THE EARLY REVENUE OF BOMBAY. 

By Sylvester Lobo, Esq. 


“ If we turn our attention ” writes Dr. G. da Cunha, to the times 
when the Portuguese took possession of Bombay, we shall find, both from 
the indigenous bahhars (chronicles) and tradition, as well as from a few 
manuscripts left by the Portuguese themselves, that Bombay, properly so 
called, was simply one of a cluster of rocky mountainous islets scattered in 
the waters of a muddy estuary. Such a group of parched and desolate islands 
as they then appeared to be, although worthy of the study of a geologist, could 
not have at all excited the ambition of a conqueror and consequently their 
political history has from the beginning merged in that of the adjacent main- 
land ; with which, and with the more important islands lying to the north, 
it has shared the vicissitudes of conquest, and the rule of numerous dynasties 
and chieftains.”^ 

The study into the early condition of this desolate island is both interest- 
ing and instructive to a research student. Varied has been its growth 
and development under different rules and dynasties, and steady has been 
its progress until we find it to-day as one of the world’s best cities both 
in beauty and wealth. But though from times immemorial this swampy 
island was inherited by the Hindus, from whom it passed into the possession 
of Muhammadan invaders and was finally ceded to a foreign power by the 
Sultan of Gujrat in 1534, it had not in the least showed the signs of 
prosperity and higher development that it has done under the British, whose 
intelligence and enterprise has raised it in the present day to its proud 
position as the modern capital of one of the great Presidencies of India. 

Apart from any reference to the political history of Bombay it is worth 
gleaning into its past when the island comprised a few hamlets, gardens, 
plantations and large swampy tracts of land partially overflowed by water 
and traversed by various creeks making it an ideal spot to the sportsman ; 
while the very shallow waters offered abundant game to the net of fisherman. 
Past annals fail to disclose evidence as to any material worth at this stage. 
The history of the produce and revenue goes back as far as its acquisition 


1. da Cunha, W ords and Places in and about Bombay ^ Ind, Aut.^ Ill, p. 293. 
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by the Portuguese,^ and though under an able administration of distinguished 
statesmen of a foreign nation for a period of more than a centur}^ it failed 


2, The ancient constitution of Bombay under the Portuguese was feudal. Lands were 
measured and parcelled out among the officers of the State and other distinguished inhabitants 
reserving a small quit-rent amounting to from four to ten per cent of the ordinary rental and in 
return they had to furnish military service to the king. In the general distribution of lands, 
like the seven villages of Bassein, (67, Xavier, Gahinette Litterario das Fontamkas, IV, p. 217 ; 
da Cunha, T/te Origin of Bombay, p. 207), Bombay was also divided into seven villages namely, — 
Mahim, Bombaim, Parell, Varella, Syva, Varell and Mazaguao. Mahim was the Cacabe or head 
of the group and had its own mandovim or custom-house. It is stated that it was not leased as 
a whole to any one but it is believed to have been parcelled out into many leases. 

Soon after the cession of the island to the Portuguese in 1534, the Cacabe of Mahim was 
rented for 36,057 fcdtas (one fedea is equivalent to 15 reis or four pies) . The viandovim of that 
Cacabe was let out for 37,975 fedeas. The island of Mazagufio (Mazagon) yielded 8,500 and 
Mombaym (Bombay) fedeas. The four villages, Parell (Parel), Varella (Vadala), Syva 

(Sion), and Varell (Varli or Worli), were granted by D. Joao de Castro, the Viceroy, to one 
Manoel Serrao for 412 pardaos (pardao is about 300 reis or nearly eight annas). Some writers 

distinctly say that the Franciscan Missionaries possessed four Churches in Bombay the 

second was at Parel, eventually changed into the former Government House ; but the demesnes 
of Parel belonged to the Jesuits, (da Cunha, op, cit,, pp, 143,204.) Tieftentaller also states that 
the Jesuits had landed properties at Parela; their estate together with the improved buildings is 
now known as the ‘Parel Government House’. (Noti, Joseph Tie ffejit alter,, p.8.) But 
at the time of the cession of the island to the British Crown, the Jesuits of Bandra were the sole 
possessors of the first three of these villages ; and the village of Worli which formed an annexe of 
the Manor of Mazagon was the property of the family of the Tavoras. Dr. da Cunha surmises 
that after Manoel Serrao, the village of Worli also was granted to the Jesuits who exchanged it 
with Antonio Pessoa for Bandra and Khar in Salsette, and was finally sold to Antonio da 
Sylva, yielding 34 mudas of rice and representing a yearly revenue of 700 rupees, (da Cunha, 
«V., pp. 222, 224.) It is also recorded that the mandovim of Valupuecer (Walkeshwar) was 
rented to one Possagy for sixty fedeas. 

Simao Botelho, the Vedor da Fazenda (Comptroller of the Treasury) who has written the 
Tombo de Bstado da India or Register of Rents, besides giving us general information, has 
left minute details regarding the quit-rent of the distributed places. Dr. da Cunha and Conde 
de Ficalho, two careful researchers, referring to his records state that the quit-rent of the island 
of Bombay in 1534, stood at 14,400 fed€asfyA\^Xi it formed part of the kingdom of the Sultan of 
Gujrat. In 1535, under the Portuguese rule, it was raised to 17,000 fedeas ; in 1536 to 23,000 
fedeas ; in 1537 to 29,000 and in 1538 to 27,000. During these four years the rent was collected 
directly from the farmers, but in the year 1539 the island was rented for 26,292 fedeas \ in 1540 
for 28,190 fedeas : in 1541 for 28,100 : in 1542 for 30,000 ; in 1543 for 31,000 ; in 1544 for 38,500 ; 
in 1545 for the same amount ; in 1546 for 1,375 pardaos', in 1547 the island yielded the same, but 
in 1548 owing to the zeal of Simao Botelho, the rent was raised to l,342i pardaos and the island 
was leased to one Mestre Diogo. After him it is supposed to have passed to the famous 
botanist Garcia da Orta who is presumed to have paid the same rent. {Cf . da Cunha, The 
Orighi of Bombay y p. 107 ; Conde de Ficalho, Garcia da Orta e oseu tempo, pp. 272-273.) The 
precise date of the grant of the island to the physician is unknown and various doubts have arisen 
on da Orta’s right of possession of the island. One of the reasons for doubt is that an 
ardent and careful worker like Senhor J. H. da Cunha Rivara was unable to discover among the 
records of the Portuguese Archives the alvara (instrument) by which the grant was made to the 
botanist. Moreover the whole island was granted to one person during da Orta’s life. Finally it 
was stated by the physician that it had been granted to him in perpetuity. The latter two 
questions have been sufficiently discussed by various writers. {Vide da Cunha, The Origin, he. 
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to show any signs of those undreamed of possibilities it actually held in store 
o£ ‘ greater achievements, which we have steadily noticed during its rapid 
development within the last two centuries. 

. The Union of Charles II, the King of Great Britain, with D, Catharina 
of Portugal, added to the British Crown what we term to-day the Urhs Prima 
in Indis. As fights and disputes are the rule in the fate of great cities when 
passing from one hand to another, the island of Bombay, although peacefully 
ceded, did not fail to witness a crisis during its transfer from one foreign 
power to another. It had to be ceded legally as a part of dowry of the Portu- 
guese Princess according to the treaty of 23rd June 1661 between Portugal 
and England- Instead the island became a subject of hard contest between 
the two alien nations for a period of four years when finally the instrument 
of possession was signed by Humphrey Cooke and the Portuguese authorities 
of Bassein on the 18th of February 1665 in the Large House of D. Igne^ de 
Miranda.3 Since then, the island formally ceased to be one of the settlements 
of the Portuguese Power in the East. 


hV. ; Coride de Ficalho, Garcia da Orta^ loc, cit. ; Soares, Garcia da Orta, a Little Known Owner 
of Bombay, ,S., XXVI, pp. 223-224,) As regards the first statement, it would be logically 

incorrect to say that because an industrious researcher like Cunha Rivara failed to obtain the deed 
of grant, the physician’s claim over the island was uncertain. I may quote here one instance res- 
pecting the papers of the said Archives. When the same researcher was requested ( Cf. 0 Oriente 
Portu^iies, Vol, I, p. 139 ; Saldanha, Historia de Goa, Vol. I, p. 310) to find out some 
documents on the early relations between the Emperor Jehangir and the Portuguese, which 
were believed to be existing according to some early reference (Carvalho, Questoes da India, 
p, 447), he clearly declared that the only existing document of the diplomatic relations between 
the two powers was the firman of 1714. But in fact, the Rev. H. Pleras, S J., during his first 
visit to the Archi\'es was able to unearth two earlier documents relating to the same subject ; one 
being of 1615 and the other of 1667. Cf, Heras, Jahangir and the Portuguese, H. R. C,, 
Lucknow Meeting, pp. 72-80, The number of papers is so vast and in such a dilapidated condi- 
tion that I may definitely state that much light is yet to be thrown on this particular subject. 

3. At the time of the cession of Bombay to the British this lady was the sole proprietress of 
the Cacabe of Bombay with its cocoanuts, rice-fields]aiid the duty of Bandrastal (Bandrasial is a 
duty or tax on the right to distil spirit from the palm-juice. Cf, da Cunha, loc, cit.<^ p. 263) and she 
is designated in the documents of the time as the Senhora da llha. Lady of the Island. The Large 
House which is mentioned above previously belonged to the famous physician Garda da Orta 
who has been proved to be the former landlord of this beautiful island with its quinta and his 
manor-house, surrounded by spacious pleasure grounds, with a garden planted with choice fruit 
trees, where the rich naturalist lived and used to rest during his professional visits to the Sultans 
and Princes of the North who sought his advice, especially to the Court of Abmednagar where be 
was in real intimacy with the Sultan*s son, {Cf. da Cunha, op, cit,, p. 101 ; Soares, Garcia da Orta, 
loc, cit., p. 225 ; Conde de Ficalho, Garcia da Orta, p. 236.) Dr. Fryer who was in Bombay in 
1673 remarks : ‘About the house was a delicate garden voiced to be the pleasantest in India.’ 

Although it has been clearly proved that the island was once the sole property of Mestre 
Garcia, the date of the grant of the island and the period of its inheritance by the botanist has 
remained unanswered till the present. Historical evidence is obscure from the time of its lease 
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From the documents we have been able to peruse on the subject, it is 
not evident that any official statement of the revenue of Bombay was pre- 
sented earlier than 1667. At the close of this period, two years after the 
transfer was made to the British Crown, Captain Henry Gary, the succeed- 
ing Governor after the death of Sir Gervase Lucas, transmitted with his 
letter to the King the following revenue of the island as improved by Sir 
Gervase Lucas and himself : — ^ 


Rent of Ma 2 agaon^‘ 
„ Mahim 
„ Parel 


Amount of Rent 
in Rupees. 

6,438 2 13 
3,321 1 69 

1,645 3 54 


Amount of Rent 
in Xeraphins. 

9,300 0 40 
4,797 2 45 
2,377 1 56 


to Mestre Biogo till it became the property of the famous Lady of the Island whose name is 
frequently mentioned in the documents of the time of its cession to the British Crown. 

Br. da Cunha, who is a keen student of the history of Bombay, discloses the text of an old 
official document of the 16th century, written in Portuguese. This document contains a list of all 
the villages, cocoanut trees, etc., which were made over to the British at the time of the formal 
cession of the island on the 17th February, 1665, before the public notary of Bassein of which 
a written agreement was signed by the Commissioners of the two nations. I give hereunder the 
translation of the list : — 

Bamonavalle & Celtem ; {Facana) Income, 15 muras^ 4 paras, & 11 adolis of batte (rice). 

Bandrastaes : Two hamlets of the distillers of toddy of the palmeiras hravas. 

Bombaim : (Cassahe) 40,000 palm-trees of private "persons and 5,000 belonging to the 
Company. 

Coceo : llheo (seaholm) at the extremity of the island, 

Colvarias: Hamlets of the Kolis with the names of the villages to which they were 
. belonging. Varoy — ‘Parella — Siao — and Dirgavi. 

Diravy ; (Facaria) Income, 8 mitrds and 8 paras. 

Maim : {Cassahe') 93,000 pahneiras mancas ; and some oarts (gardens), 

Mazagam : (aldea) Income, 184 mtir. and 250 pahneiras hravas 

Matuguem : {aldea) Income, 65 mnr,, 4 par. and 3 adoJ, and 10 paJmeiras hravas. 

Nagam r Income, 42 mur,, 15 par. and 15 adoL 

Parella : {aldea) with its Facarias — Boyvares. 

Patecas : Island of Mazagao. 

Romalla & Salgado : Income, 150 mtir., 15 par. and 15 adol. 

Rauly & Matuguem ; (Salt-pits). 

Siam : {aldea) Income, 54 vinr. 

Siury : Vadalay. 

Vadalla : with its Facarias Syory-Gon-Wady. Income, 75 niitr,, 4 par. and ^ adoL 

Varoly : {aldea) Income, 34 mitrds. 

Cf. Ind. Ant., Ill, p. 249. (For the explanation of the terms, vide the end of the 
article.) 

4. Malabari writes that Ibis valuable statement has been taken from the MS. copy 
presented to the Bombay Geographical Society. Malabari, Bombay in the Making, p. 106, 
Campbell, The Bombay Gazetteer , XXVI, p. 24, 

5, Mazagon is the only place whose history, the writers conclude, can be traceable from the 
earliest times. It is said that owing to the excessive liberality of the Viceroy, D. Joao de Castro, 
Antonio Pessoa was granted five villages and one island for the annual rent of little over 900 gold 

3 F 
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Amount of Rent 

Amount of Rent 


in Rupees. 

in Xeraphins. 

Rent of Vadela ... 

. 1,203 

1 20 

' 1,738 

0 40 

„ Sion 

547 

.0 40 

790 

0 60 

\ „ Veroly 

395 

1 48 

571 

1 34 

,, Bombaim 

4,392 

1 80 

6,344 

2 61 

„ Tobacco staut or Frame® 

6,611 

2 16 

9,555 

0 00 

„ Taverns 

1,661 

2 16 

2,4’00 

0 00 

The account of Customs 

12,261 

2 16 

18,000 

0 00 

„ 4 Cocoanuts 

12,261 

2 16 

. 18,000, 

0 00 

j 

50,640 

0 88 

73,870 

1 18 

More may be advanced 

801 

3 58 

1,129 

1 62 

^ Total 

51,542 

0 46 

75,000 

0 00 


Which at 13 xeraphins for 22s. 6d. sterling amounts to £ 6,490-17-9. 
Besides this account of the revenue Mr. Gary described in his letter the 
state of the treasury at the time and the measures he had adopted by enforc- 
ing new provisions and adding such men to the garrison as he could collect 
for its defence. The amount in the treasury stood at 16,000 xs., or 1,384, 
and the garrison numbered 285. All these were composed of French, 

pardaos, while they used to yield, before this grant was made, not less than 2,500. Botelho vehe- 
mently protested against this, seeing it would cause considerable loss to the treasury; but unfortu- A 
nately his protest had no effect. The island which was granted besides the said villages is presumed ' 
to be Mazagon. Previous to its lease in 1548, Mazagon was simply rented annually from 1534 
to 1547, varying 8,500 fedeas in 1535, fedeas in 1536, 15,000 in 1543, to 310 fardaosixi 1544, 
rising at last to 550 pardaos in 1547, when the a7^rendamenio or lease ceased, It was then a fora da 
or granted for a quit-rent of 195 pardaos in gold and 3 tankas in silver to Antonio Pessoaand his 
wife. After the death of Antonio Pessoa in 1571, the island was leased to Lionel de Souza who 
was married to D, Anna Pessoa, daughter of Antonio Pessoa, being allowed to hold the Mazagon 
estate for the same annual rent as his father-in-law, namely, 195 pardaos in gold and 3 tangas in 
silver. Then after passing through the hands of two or more grantees during the cpurse of one 
and half a century, in 1727 it came into the possession of D. Senhorinha de Souza e Tavora, then 
living as a foreira or tenant in Bassein. At last in 1731 it was sold to one Antonio da Silva, an 
inhabitant of Bombay, for 21,500 xeraphins. In the year 1767 the celebrated Manor of Mazagon, 
which, from 1548 to the time of the cession of the island, had remained entire and flourishing, 
dwindled down to a mere fraction and on its gradual decline this fragment was in the same 
year divided into various lots by the Honourable Company, (da C unha, Origin of Botnhay^ 
pp. 207, 224; Malabari, op. cit„ p. 379.) 

6. In the other copy oi the Bombay Gazetieer, the words are Tobacco stanck or Farm” 
which, I suppose, are correct. Mr. Edwardes says that Stanck is a corruption of ■ the 
Portuguese word estaitque which means a shop. Estanque de tabaco means a snuff or tobacco 
shop and estanqueiro is a monopolist or a patentee. Therefore, it signifies the farming monopoly 
or the farm of the tobacco. (Cf* Edwardes, The Bevenue of Bombay, Ind, Ant,, Liy,p. 5.) 
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Portuguese and natives. Only 93 English officers were on the listJ Also 
he stated that the island w^hen properly cultivated would be very effec- 
tivei Mr. Gary had followed the policy of his predecessor Sir Gervase 
Lucas and was making every effort to increase the king’s revenue by some 
improvements wdthout imposing any discouraging taxes on the inhabitants. 
But during Mr, Gary’s government some friction arose between the Bombay 
and Surat authorities, one of the chief points being, as is shown by 
some writers — who nevertheless assigned other motives for the transfer 
of the island — the granting of passes to the native ships. This friction 
ended in bestowing the island, by the Ro 3 ^al Charter of Charles II of the 
27th March 1668, on the Honourable East India Company at an annual rent 
of £ 10, payable on the 30th September of each year to the British Crown, 

We have also on record a statement of the revenue during the first 
year of the Honourable Company transcribed by Sir William Foster of 
the India Office which was worked into an article for The Indian Antiquary^ 
by the late Mr. S. M. Edwardes, who spared no effort in solving almost all 
the vernacular terms in the statement. Unfortunately it is beyond the scope 
of this paper to study in detail the text and explanation of the document ; 
yet an outline of it to give an idea of the precious statement may be 
attempted : — 

Yearly SavastalP or Rent Rowde of Bombaim and Jurisdiction. 
Bombaim : 82 mums^ \ para and 10 adolains^ etc. Xs. ’ 15,374 1 61 

Rents : of Tavernes (taverns) imports and Stanck of 

tobacco imports ... ... . „ 12,675 0 00 

Customs about ■ ... ,, 18,000 0 00 

Mazaga (Mazagon) 225 murds, etc. ... „ 8,838 0 48 


Xs. 54,887 2 29 


Yearly Savastall or Rent Rowle of Mahim and its Jurisdiction 
Drawne out the 31st July 1668. 

Maym (Mahim): 24 nutr., A par. and 16 ac/o/., etc. Xs. 14,195 1 14 

Matunga: 55 and 8 etc. ... ,, 81*1 0 08 

Dozzory (Dharavi): 8 mar. and 2 par., etc. ... ,, 267 0 64 

7. Campbell, The Bombay Gazetteer, XXVI, p. 24. 

8. Sevastae is, according to Dr. da Cunlia, a Marathi name for a tax of 1 J per cent, from 
sava meaning one and a quarter, Mr. Edwardes surmises that the word Savasf.all has been 
loosely applied to rent or assessment in general. Cf. daCunha, op. cit., p. 176, and Ind. Ant., 
LIV, p. 4. 

9. Although the amount of money represents here the rents of various other articles, the 
produce of rice alone is shown so as to form a comparison between the couple of documents we 
have transcribed in the text of the above article. 
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Pero Vazty his Patty^®: 54 mur. and 5 par,, etc. 

Xs. 

839 

1 

SO 

Mucher & Yas^^ 

n 

94 

2 

17 

Parella : 148 inicr,f etc. 

)) 

2,435 

1 

18 

Vadala t 116 miir,, 22 par. and 18 adoL, etc. 


1,764 

1 

02 

Sury: 1 mtcr., etc. 

>) 

352 

0 

00 

Pomela (salt-pit) ... ... • 


21 

1 

35 

Coitem & Bomanelli^^ : 14 iniir. 14 par. and 12 
adol., etc. 


211 

0 

65 

Very (Worli) 32 mur., 12 par. and 10 add., etc. 

>> 

1,204 

1 

65 


Xs. 

22,200 

0 44 


Taking into account a xeraphin as equivalent to Is. 6d. sterling, 
Mr, Edwardes fixes at this date (1668) the total revenue of Bombay a little 
over £ 4,000 and of Mahim and its dependencies to about £ 1,665. But if 
we value 13 xs. for 22s. 6d. sterling which we have shown in the previous 
case, the difference in the revenue of the two years shows a very insignificant 
variation. These are the only documents we have been able so far to obtain 
although many references have been found to the existence of others. 
Mr. Edwardes refers that, according to Foster’s information, a report was 
made by Oxenden on the state of Bombay in the year 1669, but regrets that 
up to the present he has not been able to discover a copy of it. Perhaps 
further researches might bring to light the required information. 

In all that has been said we have offered to the reader information 
gathered from English sources although the earlier documents bear 
reference to the works of the old Portuguese writers. But now we present a 
statement of the early revenue of Bombay during the British period acquired 
from a foreign source. It is a letter written by the Portuguese Viceroy, 
D. Joao de Saldanha da Gama, in 1727, enclosing therewith a detailed 
valuation report of the landed properties of private individuals of Bombay. 
The document is very curious and interesting because of the information it 
presents of the island which was secured by a foreign authority about fifty 
years after it had passed from its previous owners to the English. And it gives 
an account which may be taken as fairly accurate since it was carefully gathered 
for the purpose of the re-purchase of the island by the Portuguese sovereign. 


10. F^ro Vas.ty his Patty is assumed by Mr, Edwardes as Pero Vaz’s assessment, from 
Marathi patti, ‘cess’, ‘tax’ or in the other sense ‘ground’, ‘land*. Ind* Aut., LIV, p. 6. 

11. Mucher 8c Yas. It is difficult to identify these two places. The only conclusion 

arriv^ed at by Mr. Edwardes after careful study is that they were two small villages adjacent 
to the ‘drowned’ lands, between which there was a ferry-corn niunication at high tide. 6. 

12. Bamnavale & Coitem are two places to the north of Parel. Ibid.^ p. 6. 



Since the time Bombay was handed over to Sir Humphrey Cooke 
in satisfaction of the claims of the dowry of the Portuguese Queen, the 
relations between the Portuguese and English administration in India, 
especially respecting the landed properties of Bombay, were far from 
friendly. Vexations and bickerings instead of diminishing were more or 
less on the increase and it appears that the Portuguese sovereign in order to 
put an end to the ceaseless complaints he was receiving from his officers and 
other distinguished inhabitants in India about the misunderstanding regarding 
the manorial rights of their properties at the hands of the English, made up 
his mind to get back the island if he could, by payment of a just price for it. 

Campbell, with reference to the said document, consulting the 
O Chronista de Tissuaty, writes in his monumental work entitled Bombay 
Town and Island Materials: ‘Between 1726 and 1739 special enquiries in 
connection with a scheme for the purchase of Bombay by the Portuguese 
Government supply interesting estimates of the revenue of the town and 
island ;* and publishes partly a translation of the said document. Dr. da 
Cunha also alludes to a similar request made by the Portuguese authorities 
and writes in his Origin of Bombay that the King of Portugal had written to 
the Viceroy, Count of Lavradio, in Goa, on the 23rd of March, 1671, request- 
ing him by the first monsoon to send a detailed account of the values of the 
estates of private individuals of Bombay. The information was required for 
the settlement of the account of the second million of the dowry of the Queen 
of Great Britain as settled between the Envoy, Robert Southwell, and the 
Marquis of Niza and Marialva. But the requisite information was not 
supplied at the time on account of the limited time in which it was to be 
submitted, but an interesting report was made in the reply to the King 
explaining the state of dissatisfaction of the people at the misrule of the 
Eiiglish.^^ 

The following letter^® was written by D. Joao de Saldanha da Gama, 
the Viceroy of Goa, to His Majesty the King of Portugal, on the 18th of 
January 1727, including therewith a statement of the revenue of the island 
of Bombay : — 

Sir, 

The attached information which I am submitting to Your Majesty is the 
most accurate I was able to obtain without revealing that secret as I had 
been instructed by Your Majesty. But by this it' is not possible to adjust 
more value than the income, relying on the estimate of those that possess 
the fortifications and on the magnificence of the other buildings. It would be 


13. Campbell, Bombay Town and Island Alaterials^ III, p- 305. 

14. da Cunha, The Origin of Bombay^ p. 315. 

15. Cunha Rivara, Archive Bortngues' Oriental , Fasc 6, Supplement % pp. 287-292. 
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vfery Useful to the service of Your Majesty if the measures we intended to 
take, in these matters had been followed ; because in leaving the trade of ^ that 
islknd on the account of this State, it would hot only have profited the 
Portuguese Commerce by introducing all sorts of articles which are consumed 
in the dominions of Your Majesty and for ‘which the Company had - the full 
control^ but also all those that are carried across the Grhauts into the kingdoms 
of the Marathas and the Moguls. ' ' * 

As regards the money which this State can have ready to make up thh 
required capital, it seems to me that it can be easily collected froni the in- 
come of this State in the following manner:^ — Your Majesty could allbw all 
your Christian subjects’ to purchase the estates that kre found' incorporated 
in the Company according to their means, and judging from the state in 
which they are living, they will not be able to produce more than five hundred 
to seven hundred thousand pardaos ; for the rest of the amount Your Majesty 
should allow the Hindus to purchase, permitting them to retain the 
privileges which the English have granted to them. All this is convenient 
not for this object alone but also in the interest of those who are living in 
that island, where they have emigrated from the dominions of Your Majesty, 
lest they should leave it for the horror of the Inquisition. And since these 
men have attracted by their credit all the trade of Asia to that island, if they 
leave it for good they will carry it away with them and consequently the 
Customs of Your Majesty will remain without this source of revenue. 

^ • The Fathers of the Society will appeal for the restitution of their income, 

and I submit that Your Majesty ought not to accede to their request . without 
receiving from them their (estates) value, as they have means enough to pay 
for them ; and when Your Majesty allows them to purchase all the remain- 
ing estates, I am sure that they in their own interests ' will not hesitate. 

As regards the payment of the .fortifications and the buildings, it .seems 
to me that it will not be possible to succeed in this without the help of Your 
Majesty. It reminds me, however, that the Armenian Christians have made 
some requests to the Government of India to grant them a port whence 
they would erect at their own expense the necessary fortifications for its 
defence, subjecting themselves jn everything else to the laws of Your Ma^jesty, 
and as these people are oppressed .by all nations, whether European or 
Asiatic, I have no doubt but they will embrace this project as soon as it is 
proposed to them. In case it fails by these means, Your Majesty will be 
necessarily forced to arrange the amount through your Royal Treasury, by 
sending either to this court or to this State the money in patacas which 

16, Pataca is a sort of ancient Portuguese coin worth 16 vinteins. A vintem is equivalent to 
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produces fifty per cent gain, or in gold which produces thirty per cent, and 
in order that Your Majesty may recover these expenses it tnky be easily! 
done by means of obtaining from those Customs a certain percentage to.be 
collected and set apart in a safe for the purpose of remitting it to this court 
in those articles which are in demand there, and which will also yieldagood. 
profit. 

•God preserve the most high and most powerful person of Your Majesty 
for many happj^ years. , Goa, 18th of January, 1727. 

Signature of the Viceroy : , Joao de Saldanlia da Gama. 

Information of the Estimated Acquisition Value of Bombay. 

’ The Island of Borriba}^ appears to be made up of the following landed 
estates: 

' The Aldea (village) Mazagao (Mazagon)"which is granted toD.Senhorinha 
de Souza e Tavdra, residing in the city of Bagaim (Bassein), yielding more or 
less 184 inurds^^ of hatte (rice) and 250 palmeiras bravas,^'^ will fetch an 
annual income of more or less 4,000 xerafinsf^ and will be valued 40,000 xs. 
including the foros (quit-rents). 

The Aldea Varoli (Worli) which is granted to one Antonio da Silva, 
an inhabitant of Bombay and now employed in* the service of the 
Company as a clerk in the fortress of 'the same cit}’' and ' who acquired the 
same by purchase from the said D. Senhorinha, yielding more or less 34 
mtirds of rice, will be valued 7,000 xs. * . . - : ' . 

17. Campbell’s version shows a slight error 'in this sentence. The oviginaX is on em 

qne proditz tHnto, meaning ‘ or in gold which.' produces thirty per cent’. The word ouro must 
have been taken for outVo which means ‘other* and hence the' version ‘ or in some other coin 
which might yield thirty per cent’. Campbell, Bombay Town and Island Materials^ III, p. 307, 

18. Murdis uiyLaxzXhi mudd and in Konkani^wWd. A sort of spherical bale made of 

grass utilized to preserve cereals, especially rice. It was also used to transport cereals as a substi- , 
tute for gunny bags. And since these bales are intended Tor sale, they hold a fixed quantity 
varying according to the different places, therefore they are used as a measure in Varibus places 
in India. An actual \murd contains' ordinarily half candy or ten* euros (one is equivalent 

io 2 pailis).- According to Antonio Nunes, one - contains 3 candis of rice but Candido 
Figueiredo shows 735 Hiros [liiro is 2 seers) equivalent to one mum. Dalgado, Qlossario L^O' 
Asiatico, li, p. 81. 

19. Palmeira bravai Borassus Flabellifer, Linn., the Palmyra Palm or the Brab-tree 

{tdl, fddy etc.). The name ‘brab’ is derived from the Portuguese brava ‘wild’, ‘uncultivated*. 
Watt writes that it is now known that the Talipot Palm of the older writers was not ; Borassus 
but Corypha Umbraculif erar Borassus Flabellifer is. an erect graceful palm, dioecious, with^ 
terminal crown of ^anrshaped leaves. Corypha Umhraculifera is Talipot Palm 

etc.). A tall fan-leaved palm of Ceylon and the Malabar Coast cultivated in Bengal and 
Burma. Cf. Watt, The Comviereial Products of Iftdia, pp. 169, 170,. 428 ; Dalgado, 

Glossario, II, p. 149, 510; Blatter, The Palms of British India, pp. 72, 174. 

20. Xerafim was an old Portuguese silver coin varied from 300 to 360 7‘eis. This term is 
a corruption of the hxahic ashrafl or sharifi, * noble*,, which was applied properly to the gold 
dhmr of Egypt and also to the gold mohur of India. Hobson-Jobson, pp. 38, 974. 
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The Aldea Patella (Parel) with its Paoarias,^^ Boyvary, Pomala and 
Salgado, yielding 154 mtiras^ 15 and 15 adolins,^^ and some 

palmeiras bravas of little value, will fetch an annual income of more or less 
4,000 xs. and will be valued 40,000 xs. including the foros. It is said, this 
Aldea now belonging to the Company was once belonging to the Jesuit 
Fathers. 

The Aldea Vadalla (Vadala) and its Paco^rias^ lyory and Gonvary, 
yielding 75 mitras, 4 paras and 4 adoUns of rice, and some palmeiras bravas 
of little value, will fetch an annual income of more or less 1,900 xs. and will 
be valued up to 19,000 xs. including the /oros. Also this Aldea belonged to 
the Jesuit Fathers of the Arga College and at present belongs to the 
Company. 

The Aldea Nagao (Nagam) yielding 42 imirdSf 15 paras and 15 adolins 
of rice, and some palmeiras. hravas of little value, will fetch an annual income 
up to 1,000 xs. and will be valued 10,000 xs. including the foros. This 
Aldea Avas of the Jesuit Fathers and at present belongs to the Company. 

The Aldea Matuguem (Matunga) yielding 65 murds^ 4 pards^ and 3 
adoUns of rice, and 100 palmeiras bravas of little value, will fetch an annual 
income of 1,700 xs. and will be valued 17,000 xs. including the poros. Also 
this Aldea was of the Jesuit Fathers and is actually of the Company. 

The Aldea Siao (Sion) which belonged to Miguel Mur^zello Coutinho and 
at present belongs to the Company, yielding 54 tmirds of rice, and some 
palmeiras bravas of little value, will fetch an annual income of 1,400 xs, and 
will be valued up to 14,000 xs. including the foros. 

The Pacaria Daravy fDharavi) yielding 8 murds and 8 paras of rice, 
and some palmeiras hravas of little value, will fetch an annual income of 
225 xs. including the foros^ and will be valued 2,000 xs. This also belonged 
to the Jesuit Fathers and is actually of the Company. 

The Pacaria Bamnavaly and CoLtem, yielding 5 murds^ 4 paras and 11 
adoUns of rice, and some pahneira bravas of little value, will fetch an annual 
income of 400 xs. and will be valued up to 4,000 xs. including the foros. 
This also belonged to the Jesuit Fathers and is at present of the Company, 

21 . Is a suburb of a city inhabited by the poorest classes who dwell in small huts 
in the Konkan. From Marathi-Konkani pdkhadl properly signifying ‘adjacency’, ‘contiguity’ 
derived from pdkh of Sanskrit piikm ‘wing’. Dalgado, Glossario, I. p. 126. 

22. Para is in Malayalam para and Neo-Aryan pada, A measure of capacity used for 
cereals, etc., of variable quantity in India. It holds about 20 //V-'w. Lopes Mendes writes that 
a contains paids, Paidis equivalent to 4 seers (Damaun). Lopes Mendes, A India 
Portngnesa, II, p. 255. According to Macedo Pinto, one para is equivalent to 20 litros. 
Macedo Pinto, Breves Estndos, p. 10. Dalgado, Glossa?‘io, II, p. 168. 

23. is from Marathi derived from Sanskrit ‘half’. It is a measure 

of capacity equivalent to 2 seers, /did,, I, p. 12. 
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The Cassabe^^ of Bombay. Cassabe means a grove of trees and oarts. 
This Casmbe belongs to various freeholders and will contain, besides the 
other trees, up to 40,000 palmeiras mansas.^'* The Company possesses in 
that from five to six thousand palm-trees belonging to various landlords 
and the value of each palm varies from six to nine xs. according to its 
quality. 

The Cassabe of Mahim will contain up to 70,000 palmeiras mansas. 
The Company possesses some properties in this Cassahe which belonged 
to the Jesuit Fathers and other freeholders and these will be 23,000 
pahneiras^mansas. Also it possesses some oarts which were taken over by 
the Crown in default of heirs. Moreover it is stated that in these two Cassabh 
there are some plots of rice which will yield 592 muras and are held b}’^ 
various landlords ; from these the Company will have 18 muras, 7 paras and 
6 adolins, w'hich belonged to the Jesuit Fathers ; and 18 murds, 5 paras and 
4 which w^ere of other landlords; w'hich were acquired by the said 

Company under some pretence or other, or for failure to pay revenue dues. 
The Company also possesses some plots of rice in the Cassahe of Bombay 
under the same pretence and claims, w^hich will yield from 8 to 10 inurds. 

Moreover, there are some salt water plots of rice in the island of Bombay 
which are recent and cultivated now' b}^ sorne people during the British 
dominion and will fetch an income out of foros of more or less 200 xs. to 
the Company. 

Besides the estates mentioned above there are some marinhasr^^ of salt 
in the same island, viz., Rauly in the Aldea Matunguem w’hich produces 36 
raixas^' of salt annually and all at an ordinary rate gives an income as 

I, 200 xs. and in the same rate will be valued up to 12,000 xs. including the 
foros. 

The arminhas oi Siury (Sewri) and Vadalay (Vadala) in the Ahha 
Pacwfa of the same names will produce 34 mbvas of salt w'hich gives an 
income of 1,100 xs. annuall}^ and will be valued more or less 11,000 xs. 
including the foros. There are some more inarinhas which are private ones 
and will produce from 9 to 10 raixas of salt. 

24. Cacabe or Cassabe is deriv^ed from Persian khasabeh and Marathi kasahd meaning the 

principal place of a or district, da Cunha, The Origijiy p. 95, Dalgado, Glossario, 

II, p. 479. Hobson- Johson, p. 283. 

25. Palmeira inaiisa\ I cannot find a botanical name for this palm. Mr. Edwardes takes 

the word mama in Portuguese, meaning ‘defective’, ‘imperfect’ and identifies the trees as 'palm- 
trees not fully grown'. But the word which perhaps through an error written as manca should be 
either manga or inansa 'not wild’, ‘sative’. Therefore palmeiras mansas must mean ‘palm-trees 
that are cultivated’. Edwardes, The Revenue, Ind, 36. 

26. Marinha is a salt-pit or a place where salt is gotten. 

27. Raixa is a heap of salt of a certain quantity gathered at the salt-pit. From the Marathi 
rax of Sanskrit rdxi ‘heap’. 

4 
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At the end of the island to some part in the west, the Company 
possesses a place, called llheo Coleo“^ which will be valued from 4 to 5 
thousand xs. 

There are besides in the island of Bombay various Colluancts^^ or 
hamlets of Colles (Kolis) who are fishermen, viz., Rombaim, Mazagao, Varoly, 
Parella, Siao and Daravy. These Colluarias are annexed to the Aldeas of 
their names and * therefore their description is not sent separately as its 
produce cannot be definitely ascertained. All belong to the Company, and 
will fetch an annual income up to 7,000 xs. 

Also there are in the same island two Bandrastaes, i.e., the right {jus) 
or power to extract the sap of the palmeiras hravas and mansas, and 
commonly known as sura (toddy) of which the country liquor is produced, 
namely, the Bandrastal of Bombay, which belonged to D. Ignez de Miranda, 
widow of D. Rodrigo Monsanto, is actual^ of the Company ; and the 
Bandrastal of Mahim, which belonged to the Jesuit Fathers, also belongs to 
the Company. Both these Baiulrustaes will fetch an annual income of 
2,000 xs. and will be valued 20,000 xs. including the foros. 

This is the most elaborate information which at present can be given of 
the estates of Bombay and for a clear explanation ma}" be read as follows : 
This entire island yielded to the Royal Treasury out of at the time of 
the Portuguese dominion 5,000 xs. annually, when the English took posses- 
sion of it in the year 1665 ; but in 1662 the president of the Company 

being Gerardo Aunger, these five thousand were raised to twenty thousand 
including in those twenty thousand the said five thousand and the foros of 
the estates which at present belong to the Company. 

The cause of this rise is not given as it has no bearing on the case. 

Rents and Rights of the same Island. 

In the year 1668, the Customs-Houses of Bombay and Mahim were 
being rented annually for 60,000 xs., in the year 1708 for 52,000 xs. suffering 
this decrease which can be understood owing to the reduction of the taxes of 
all the goods that ^entered therein ; and since at present they run on the 
Company's account, its income is not definitely declared, but the}^ will fetch 
an annual income of 55,000 xs. 


28. This place is now known as Colaba. 

29. Colbtaria : Actually this word seems to be a corruption of the Marath kulvarl, a 
labourer who is bound to the service of the landlord in the Konkan. The term is still current. 
But in the above text Mr. Edwardes’ conclusion that the word is a corruption of Kolivada or 
KoUvadia ‘hamlets of Kolis’ seems to be correct. He applies it as a head-tax collected from 
the Kolis in return for the right to fish in the open bays of Bombay, Worli and Parel. Dalgado, 
Giossario, I, p. 298. Edwardes, The Revenue, etc., p. 4. 

30. This date appears to be wrong. Gerardo Aunger was the Governor of Bombay in 1668. 
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The produce of tobacco leaves is being rented annually for 49,000 xs. 

The produce of urracas or country liquor will be rented more or less for 

12.000 xs. annually. 

The foros of the lands of the City will fetch an annual income of 

3.000 xs. 

The passage fare between Mahim and Siao will fetch annually more or 
less 1,200 xs. 

There is no income at present of oil, provisions, spicery, cotton, and 
bangite (bhang) since the British have reduced it. 

Fortresses of the Island of Bombay. 

The fortress called Castello de Bonibaini ^Bombay Castle,’ situated in 
the city and surrounded by six bulwarks, is a modern structure begun in 
1716. Its artillery is not known but it has been sufficiently garrisoned. 

The fort called Dongrim Cavalleiro d Cidade ' point d’appui’ is of little 
value. 

The fort situated in the Aldea Mazagao which is furnished with a 
sergeant and 24 soldiers has a small bulwark with 3 guns. 

The fort Siury situated on the beach facing our Aldea Maula, is 
furnished with 50 sipaes'^'^ and one sobedar'^ and will have 8 or 10 guns. 

The fort of Siao facing our Aldea Corlem (Kurla), appears to be possess- 
ing a small tower and a cuirass with 9 or 10 guns, garrisoned with 60 
soldiers and a captain. 

The fortress of Mahim which appears to be of three bulwarks and 
possesses up to 30 guns and a garrison of 100 soldiers, is situated on the 
beach facing the Aldea Bandora (Bandra). 

The fort of Varoly situated on a hill in front of the Hermida de AT. do 
Monte (Hermitage of Our Lady of the Mount) in the same village, will have 
7 or 8 guns and a garrison of one Alferes (Ensign) with 25 soldiers. 

The Island of Patecas (Butcher’s Island), annexe of the Aldea Mazagao 
has no income. In the year 1722, the general, Charles Boone, started a forti- 
fication in that which at present is found to be complete and will have 6 or 8 
guns, and a garrison of up to 70 lascarins.^'^ 

31. Sipae or Cipai is a native soldier trained and clothed in uniform in India in the 
European style. He serves as letter or note bearer. From the Persian sipahT of aspa (Sans. 
assva) ' horse’. An Indo-British sepoy. Dalgado, Glossarh, II, p. 307. 

32. Sobeihir or Sitbedar is a governor of a province or district ; a captain. Prom the 

Persian siibadar of suhd> ‘district’. In Marathi snhhcdar and subassi is a Turkish terra. In the 
native army of India the post of a corresponds to that of a ‘captain’. Dalgado, Ghs-- 

sariOf II, p. 320. 

33. Lascar or Lascarim : These words are used in two different senses by writers although 
they have the same meaning. The former meaning 'a native soldier’ and the latter ‘a native 
sailor’. The words are derived from the Persian lashkari of lashkar ‘ army’. In Bengal this is 
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I suppose that the island of Bombay will yield to the Company more or 
less up to 160,000 xs. and by this income it will be able to arbitrate its 
value by regulating on the usual ten per cent according to the custom ; but 
at the same time it should be observed that a greater part of the same income 
depends on the trade and traffic which at present runs in the same island 
together with the liberty of conscience that is observed there, etc. Saldanha 
{Livro das Monqdes, No. 94, in principio). 

It’is evident from the text of the above document that its importance 
lies not only in its financial aspect, but at the same time the curious state- 
ment also offers documental evidence regarding the re-purchase of the island 
of Bombay by the Portuguese, which the latter were contemplating about 
half a century after its transfer to the British Crown. 

But it was too late for them to earnestly realize the loss of that precious 
island which undoubtedly is one of the main causes for the decadence of the 
Portuguese Power in the East. Those wise words of the Viceroy, 
Antonio Mello e Castro, who parted with it with tears in his eyes saying 
se acabou a India no mesmo dia em qiie a Nagdo Ingleza fizer asseiito ern 
Bombaim^' seem to have had hardly any effect on the minds of the statesmen 
of the time, to realize the great political blunder they then committed by 
transferring it to a power who was already in rivalry with them in trade and 
conquest. But Bombay was destined in the hands of the British to rule 
a great part of the vast Continent. 

'' Three great events” writes Dr. da Cunha, ‘‘ that have materially con- 
tributed to the making of modern Bombay, are the Treaty of Bassein, which 
destroyed the Maratha Confederacy, the annexation of the Dekkan, and the 
opening of the Suez Canal, which helped considerably to raise this city to 
the proud position of the gateway of India.” What would have been the 
position of Bombay to-day, had it been in the possession of its previous 
occupants ? 


used as ^ a governor of a city’ but actually it means a native soldier, the word being substituted 
at present by ‘ cipai’ or ‘sepoy’. Dalgado, Giossano, I, p. 515. 



HISTORY OF COW-PROTECTION IN INDIA. 

By L. L. Sundara Ram, Esq., U.A,, F.R.Ecok.S. (London.) 
[Continued from last issue.) 


We may now enter upon that period of Indian history which is replete with 
instances wherein Muhammadan sovereigns of India who were more liberal 
than the vast majority of their masses strove their level best towards protect- 
ing the cow. Here, I have to make plain the fact in view of the evidence 
furnished previously, however vindictive the nature of the Muhammadan- 
conquering* masses and certain of their fanatic rulers in killing cows, that we 
find brilliant efforts made b}^ some of their illustrious sovereigns of India in the 
cause of cow-protection. These efforts will make us envisage the capabilities 
of our Muslim neighbours in meeting us at least half way in our efforts to 
conserve cow life. 

To begin with, Babar, the first of the Mughal rulers of India, recognij^ed 
the importance of cow preservation. We cannot exactly vouch for his 
capabilities to understand the importance of the bovine species to Indian 
agriculture. But he is quite explicit about the respect and sufferance of the 
Hindu reverence towards the cow, which every Muslim inhabitant of India 
must be capable of. For one thing he never ate beef, but had a partiality 
towards the flesh of camels. We may read the whole of his Memoirs 
but we cannot find a single passage wherein it is mentioned that Babar 
ate beef. The first Mughal emperor of India is famous for his descriptive 
detail and imagery. Several feasts and banquets given by him and his 
subordinate Wazirs are described to the minutest detail but in not even 
one instance do we find beef mentioned as being served to the guests. But, 
it is far from being a surmise when I say that the Muhammadan stock of 
Afghanistan has a particular partiality towards the flesh of horses and camels. 
Monserrate mentions f that Timur the ancestor of Babar “ held frequent 
banquets at which the flesh of the horses was served boiled or roast ” in 
preference to other meat. Babar himself mentions quite clearly his relish 
of camel’s flesh. In the valley of Khesh ‘‘a fat SJucterluck belonging to the 
Hazaras was found, brought in and killed. We ate part of its flesh roasted, 
part of it sun-dried (with the rest boiled in vessels). I never ate such fine- 
flavoured camels’ flesh ; many could not distinguish it from mutton.”f This 

* A chapter from the writer's forthcoming monograph on Cow Protection in India. 

t Commentary of Father Monserrate, Appendix p. xxx. Translated by S. Hoyland. 
Annotated with introduction by S. N. Banerjee, Humphry Milford, 1922. 

t Memoirs of Babar, Vol. I, p. 281. Translated by Leyden and Erskine. Revised by Sir 
Lucas King, C.S.i., LL.D., F.R.S., Oxford, 192L Shuterluk is a species of camel. 
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partiality towards camels’ flesh is justifled by. the fact that, as we have already 
seen in an earlier chapter, the desert Arab was generally habituated to 
slaughtering camels at sacrifices and banquets. 

Babar is more explicit as regards his respect towards the cow. In his 
death-bed advice to his son Humayun he gives vent to fine sentiments worthy 
of a genuine follower of Islam. Two copies of the document containing the 
advice are extant at the present day, the one in the Bhopal State Library and 
the other in the possession of Principal Balkrishna of the Rajaram College, 
Kolhapur. The latter one seems to be more complete and I quote it in full.f 
‘‘Secret will of Zahir-ud-Din Mohammad Badashah Ghazi to Prince Nasirud- 
Uin Mohammad Humayun, whom God grant a long life, written for the 
strength of the kingdom : 

“O son, the kingdom of India is full of different religions : praised be God 
that He bestowed upon thee its sovereignty. It is incumbent on thee to wipe 
all religious prejudices off the tablet of the heart ; administer justice according 
to the ways of every religion. Avoid especially the sacrifice of the cow by 
which thou canst capture the hearts of the peoples of India, and subjects of 
this country may be bound up with royal obligations. 

“Do not ruin the temples and shrines of any community which is obeying 
the laws of Government. Administer justice in such a manner that the king 
be pleased with the subjects and the subjects with the king. cause of 

Islam can be promoted by the sword of obligations rather than by the sw'ord 
of ty ran 037 . 

“Overlook the dissensions of the Shias and Sunnis, else the weakness of 
Islam is manifest. 

“And let the subjects of different beliefs be harmonised in conformity 
with the four elements (of which) the human bod}^ is harmoniousl}^ composed? 
so that the body of the kingdom may be free from different diseases. The 
Memoirs of Timur, the master of conjunction (i.e, fortune) should always 
be before thine e 3 ^e, so that thou mayest become experienced in the affairs of 
administration.” — 7st Jamadi-uU Avowal^ 935 

The reigns of Humayun and Sher Shah may well be skipped over as 
they are not quite so important to our present purpose, and are mainly 
occupied with defeats, flights, conquests and reconquests, which would mean 

* Ante, chapter on the Muslim Outlook. 

t JDr. Syed Mahmud, Ph.D., obtained a photo of the copy preserved in the Bhopal State 
Library through the courtesy of Nawab Col. Hamid Ullah Khan Sahib and translated it in his 
article on '' Cow-Protection under Muslim Rule” — a Historical Survey, in the Indian Revieiv for 
August 1923, which is published as a pamphlet for free distribution by the Sri Gorakshak Mandali, 
Bangalore. 'The Persian original of Dr. Balkrishna’ s copy will be shortly published in the Indian 
Historical Journal, Its translation is practically broadcast by almost all the newspapers of 
India in view of the present state of communal tension ov-’er the BakraTd Festival. 
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loss of equilibrium in the State. When we come to Akbar we have perhaps 
as persistent a sovereign in the cause of cow-protection as Asoka. 

Akbar’s eclecticism and strong leanings towards Hinduism are quite 
plain even to a superficial reader of history. His broad-mindedness, his 
catholicity and his openness of mind to receive new impressions were instru- 
mental in bringing about his policy of religious tolerance. Theologians and 
Muftis, logicians and scholars of varying attainments and belonging to different 
religions and creeds assembled round him in the spacious Ibadaf Khana or 
House of Worship at Fatepur Sikri, built in 1575. The pros and cons of 
dogmas were carefully hearkened to by this excessively inquisitive monarch, 
however intricate their logical catechism, however subtle their metaphysical 
abstractions. His openness of mind was such that different religions claimed 
in him a proselyte. Monserrate, the Jesuit Missionar}^ claims that he 
embraced the path of Jesus of Nazareth, while the Jains equally justify their 
claims in maintaining the conversion of Jalal-uddin Akbar to the creed of 
Mahavira. However this may be, — and it is a matter to be decided by scholars, 
— this much is certain that Akbar had strong leanings towards Zoroastrianism, 
and more particularly towards Jainism. 

Akbar is positive as regards his distaste of flesh. Whether this be due 
to the Jain influence on him or to an instinctive moral repugnance and 
sensitiveness to see a brute butchered we cannot ascertain. But this much 
is plain that his instincts of humanitarianism are as strong as those of any 
Jain. Take this passage from the Ain-i-Akbarii * “His Majesty has a 
great disinclination for flesh : and he frequently says, ‘Providence has prepared 
variety of food for man, but, through ignorance and gluttony, he destroys 
living creatures, and makes his body a tomb for beasts. If I were not a king, 
I would leave off eating flesh at once, and now it is my intention to quit it 
by degrees.’ For some time, he abstained from flesh on Fridays; then on Sun- 
days; now on the first day of every solar month, and on Sundays, and on the 
da 5 ^s of the eclipses of the sun and of the moon, and the day between two 
Sufyanehs ; i* arid the Mondays of the month Rejeb, and the festival of the 
month Teer, together with the whole of the month Fervirdeen (March), and 
the month in which His Majesty was born, which is Aban (October). And it 
being ordered that the Sufyaneh should last for as many days as His Majesty 
was years old, some days in the next month Azer were likewise added ; and 
now the whole of this last month is Sufyaneh ; and out of his righteousness, 

* page 56, Translated by Francis Gladwin. I hope to supply references from Blochmann 
and Jarret, in a future edition of this work, as they are not available to me at present in this part 
of the mofussil. 

t That is, if a day intervened between two days that were appointed for abstaining from 
flesh, that intermediate day became also .Sufyaneh. 
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besides all those, it is still increasing some days every year, and never less 
than five days.” 

This is but a significant passage testifying his strong beliefs about the 
sanctity of animal life. But for his legislation in the cause of cow -protection 
we have to go elsewhere. 

Here I am to note that Akbar remitted several vexatious taxes including 
taxes on the sale and slaughter of cattle and the one for dressing hides, * This 
would mean the relaxation of State control over important transactions which 
are sure to touch the economics of the State. From very early times of 
Muhammadan rule in India, we find these taxes are collected vigorously to 
conserve cattle life. Dr. Syed Mahmud sums up this piece of legislation in 
the following manner : t ‘‘From the very inception of Muslim rule a 
special tax v/as imposed on butchers for the slaughter of cows to the extent of 
twelve ‘JetaP per cow. During the reign of Feroz Shah, butchers complained 
against this tax and the king abolished it. Details of this taxation are 
not given in books of history, but its object could only have been the 
prevention of cow-slaughter. This tax, therefore, continued for two hundred 
years after the establishment of Muslim rule in India, right up to the time of 
Feroz Shah Tughlak. Instead of issuing a general order prohibiting cow- 
slaughter, this was the method adopted by early Muhammadan kings. This 
tax was called ‘Jazri’. At the time of Mohammad Shah Tughlak, beef 
was not cooked in the royal kitchen, and the king did not take it. Several 
authors have given detailed description of the royal kitchen, but there is no 
mention of slaughtering cows. Farhat-ul-Mulk W'as appointed Governor of 
Gujarat, and continued in that capacity also during the reign of the next 
king Mohamed Ghias-ud-Din Tughlak II. Historians state that Farhat- 
ul-Mulk made various concessions to the Hindus, and did not allow the 
slaughter of cows. The Hindus wielded great influence during the reign of 
Sultan Nasir-ud-Din Khushro. This king totally stopped the killing of cows 
in his territories. It also seems that the Jazri tax which had been 
discontinued by Feroz Shah Tughlak was re-imposed after his reign, because 
it is recorded in books of history that Akbar abrogated this tax. Akbar 
ordered a total prohibition of the killing of cows, and the tax was no 
longer found necessary and it was probably on that account that it was 
discontinued.” 

When we place the above injunctions of Akbar alongside with the 
attempts of his predecessors, we may not be impressed with this legislation 
of his who is famous for his partiality towards the cow. As a matter of fact, 

* Ibid,, p. 248. 

t '‘Cow-Protection under Muslim Kule" — a Historical Survey, in the Indian Review for 
August 1923. 
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Akbar had no necessity to protect the cow by means of this paltry and 
indirect method of legislation. On the other hand, his Cow-Protection policy 
was broad-based and comprehensive. He was overt in his favour of the Hindu, 
the Jain and the Zoxoastrian creeds. History proves his several concessions 
to these creeds which were granted in good faith. His partiality towards 
Jainism was quite marked, and his declarations about using meat as an article 
of food, quoted above, were quite in consonance, with this particular bent of 
his mind. 

We have corroborative evidence that three Jain gurus attended the court of 
Akbar and ministered unto his mental inquisitiveness in hankering after infor- 
mation about the different religions of the world. Hiravijayai Suri, Vijayasena 
Suri and BhanuchandraUpadhyaya are credited to have exercised a wholesome 
influence upon Akbar, and obtained a Firman prohibiting under penalty of 
capital punishment animal slaughter in general and eow-slaughter in parti- 
cular,* This Firman is preserved on the walls of a porch to the Adiswara 
Temple on the Satrunjaya Hills close to Palitana State in the Kathiaw^ad. Dr. 
Buhlersnms up this long inscription in the following manner “ Hiravijaya 
(Klatt No. 58, verses 14-24), who was called by Sahi Akabbara (Shah Akbar) 
to Mevata, and persuaded the emperor in Samvat 1639 (A. D.. 1582) to issue 
an edict forbidding the slaughter of animals for six months, to abolish the 
confiscation of the property of deceased persons, the Sujijia tax, and a Snika ; 
to set free many captives, snared birds and animals ; to present Satrunja 3 ’a to 
the Jainas ; to establish a Jaina library (Patistakam Bhandctgaram)^ and to 
become a saint like king Srenika, who converted the head of the Lumpakas, 
Meghaji ; made man}^ people adherents of the Tapagachchha ; caused many 
temples to be built in Gujarat and other countries; and made many natives 
of that country, of Malava, and so forth, undertake pilgrimages to Satrunjaya, 
No. CXVIII commemorates one of these pilgrimages, which was undertaken 
by Hiravijaya who belonged to the Sapha race. He died, according to XIII, 
of starvation, at Unnatadurga, in Samvat 1652, Bhadrapada Sukla 10, and 
his Padiikas were erected in the same year, on Marga-vadi 9, Monday, by 
Udayakarna of Stambhatirtha (Cambay) and consecrated by^ \^ijayasena. 
Vijayasena (Klatt No. 59, verses 25-34), who was called by Akabbara (Akbar) 
to Labhapura (Lahore\ received from him great honours, and a Phiiramana 
(Firman), forbidding the slaughter of cows, bulls and buffalo-cows, to confiscate 


* Bhandarkar Commemoration, Vol. pp. ^65-276. Article on “The Jain Teachers of Akbar*’ 
by V. A, Smith. Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Poona, 1917. 

t Urid., pp. 272-273, Being not in possession of either Keilhorn’s or Biihler’s collection of 
inscriptions I was not able to give the full text of the inscription here. I hope to do so in a second 
edition of the monograph, The same is summed up by S, N. Banerjee in his introduction to 
the Commentary of Father Monserrate, pp. iv and v, 
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the property of deceased persons and to make captives in war ; who, 
honoured by the king, the son of Choli-Begam (Choli Vegama), adorned 
Gujarat. Latest date Samvat 1650.” 

A similar account has been furnished by a modern writer from mountain 
temples and historical inscriptions on their porches. " Summarizing the 
series of inscriptions on the temples of the Shatrunjaya Hills which comprise 
the Firmans of Mughal sovereigns of India in their efforts to bring about 
mutual amity and concord between Hindus and Muhammadans, Mr. G. K. N. 
writes in the Bombay Chronicle : “There is first of -all the Firman of 

Jellal-ud-Din Muhammad Akbar. It guarantees the Jains the maintenance of 
their worship and the exercise of their religion and doctrine ‘throughout our 
Empire and dominions’. Something more important follows — that no one 
can kill an animal on those mountains or temples or below or about them. 
It is but proper that the Jain should perform his devotions with composure 
of heart. ‘ Let no one ever oppose or make objections’ to the decree. Let 
the orders contained in the Firman be acted upon and carried out. 

“The second edict is from the Emperor Jehangir in similar terms. 

“The third Firman is from Shahjehan who confirms the preceding 
documents. Then we have another of the same Emperor granting greater 
liberty. He emphasizes that every 3 ^ear a new order shall not be demanded 
but that those whom it concerns shall not swerve from what is here command- 
ed, A further ‘world-binding mandate’ is issued by another Padishah, one 
more from the ‘Dar-ul-Khilafat’, proving that at times the Indian Emperors 
considered themselves rightful Khalifas. The documents are too interesting 

to be dismissed with a curt notice It must have been an India in 

those days certainly immune from that fierce acerbity between the Hindus 
and Musalmans which seems now to usurp their minds to the exclusion of 
truly national endeavours.” 

From this evidence it is positively clear that Akbar had very strong ideas 
about cow-protection from several viewpoints. Firstly, he is instinctive^ 
repugnant to partake of flesh from the humanitarian point of view as his 
declarations about meat-eating and his abstinence from eating flesh would 
clearly prove. Next to this, his respect for the feelings of his Hindu subjects 
and his leanings towards the Ahimsa principle of Jainism influenced him to 
order prohibition of cow-slaughter in his dominions. Possibly, he might 
have had strong notions about the economic relationship of the cow-protection 
problem to the country’s needs, 

Akbar’s policy is maintained and perpetuated by his successors. Jehangir 
who is a mixture of extremes, and Aurangzib who is notoriously known to 

♦ Quoted in The Muslim Outlook, p. 7. April 8, 1926, Lahore. 
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have done the greatest harm to the progress of Hinduism are famous for their 
efforts to save the cow’s life. The Shatrunjaya Inscriptions mention his 
Firman to protect cow-life which is in complete harmony with that of his 
father Akbar. * Further, he is credited with having stopped all slaughter of 
animals and all manner of hunting on Sundays, to commemorate Akbar’s 
birth-day, and on Thursdays as a token of the Almighty’s grace in consecrat- 
ing him king, on that day. f On this point, Bernier, the French traveller 
who visited the Mughal court during the years 1656-1668, is more explicit. 
After referring to the sacredness of the cow in the eyes of the Hindus, Ber- 
nier continues: J 'Tt ought likewise to be observed that owing to the great 
deficiency of pasture land in the Indies it is impossible to maintain large 
numbers of cattle ; the whole, therefore, would soon disappear if animal food 
were eaten in anything like the proportion in which it is consumed in France 
and England^ and the country would thus remain uncultivated. The heat is 
so intense, and the ground so parched, during eight months of the year, that 
the beasts of the field, ready to die of hunger, feed on every kind of filth like 
so man}^ su’ine. It was on account of the scarcity of cattle that Jehan-Guyre, 
at the request of the Brahmins, issued an edict to forbid the killing of beasts 
of pasture for a certain number of years.” 

The reign of Aurangzib is noted fOr the internecine quarrels among the 
different principalities dispersed over the length and breadth of the countr 3 % 
the attempts of the Mughal PadshaJii to subdue them on the one hand, and 
the civil war that ultimately gave him the reigns of government after a huge 
flow of blood. The concomitants of war would be loss of life, human and 
animal. Especially in mediaeval warfare, the beast played a prominent part. 
Besides the elephant and the horse the bull played a unique part as a beast 
of burden. These wars of ,Aurangzib caused serious loss of animal life, and 
this has been graphically described by Manycci in his Storia do iliogor:§ 
“Instead of verdure all is blank and barren. The country is so entirely 
desolated and depopulated that neither fire nor light can be found in the 

course of a three or four days’ journey There have died in his armies a 

hundred thousand souls yearly, and of animals, pack oxen, camels, elephants, 
etc., over three hundred thousand.” Commenting upon this phenomenon 
Bernier points out, |1 after his reference to Jehangir’s . prohibition of the 

Ibid. 

t Dr. Syed Mahmud in the Indian Rcvimv for August 1923 on ‘‘Cow-Protection under 
Muslim Rule" — a Historical Survey. 

i Travels in the Mogul Empire, p. 326. Translated by Archibald Constable, Revised by 
V. A. Smith, 1914. Oxford, Humphry Milford. 

§ Storia do Mogor, iv, 252 and 96. Quoted in the History of AurangHb, Vol. V., p. 236, 
by Jadunath Sarkar, m.a., Calcutta, 1924. 

II Travels in the Mogid Empire, pp. 326-327. 
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slaughter of beasts of pasture, that ‘hiot long since they presented a similar 
petition to Aiireng-Zebe, offering him a considerable sum of money to ensure 
his compliance. They argued that the neglected and the ruinous condition 
of many tracts of country during the last fifty or sixty years was attributable 
to the paucity and dearness of oxen.” According to Island Gorakshan, later 
l\[ughal sovereigns of India such as Muhammad Shah and Shah Alam prohi- 
bited CO w-slaughtei'.'''' 

Muhammadan sovereigns of India were famous for their policy of ‘give 
Bnd take* and the appreciation of the Hindu beliefs in the sanctity of the cow. 
Further,’ they were fully cognisant of the fact that the solidarity of the State 
depended upon peace and goodwill between the Hindus and the Muslims. 
They conceded that cow-slaughter was never a tenet of Islam. To 
crown all, they prohibited any recrimination on the part of the conqueror 
Muslims and preached the wholesome gospel of the worth of animal life, in 
particular of cow4ife. If the masses of the Muslim population of India at 
the present day were made to realize and appreciate this legacy of history 
which their co-religionists that have gone by have given to po3terit}s then the 
cow-protectioii problem in India would have been completely solved. 

Our next glimpse in the cause of cow-protection we get from the 
inspirational declarations and achievements of Sivaji, who is hailed by the 
Hindu population of India as an incarnation of God. Sabhasad maintains in 
his Sha Chhatrapatl that Shree Sambhu Mahadev declared himself incarnate 
in the person of Sivaji, “f* to deliver the Brahman and the cow from the 
clutches of the Muhammadan population of India, 

Sivaji personally justifies this belief. When he was taken against his will 
'to the DarbiU of the Sulian of Bijapur at the age of twelve to obtain his 
favours, Sivaji declares : % “ We are Hindus and they Yavanas. They are 

very low — in fact there is none lower, — I feel a loathing to salute them. They 
commit evil deeds lik6 cow-slaughter. It is wrong to witness any slight on 
religion and the Brahmans. Cows are slaughtered as we pass by the roads. 
It pains me and I feel inclined to cut off the head of the offender. In my 
mind I feel disposed to decapitate the oppressor of the cows but I am helpless 
as I do not know what my father will think of it.” Again, when the 
Padshah talks of remarrying Sivaji as his first marriage was, as he vouched, 
a mere play, Sivaji argues according to the Siva Digvijaya :% “ We are 

Hindus and the rightful lords of the realm, it is not proper for us to witness 

* P. 41. 

t Sk'Si Chhairabaii by Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad. Translated from the Maratha Pakhar 
by Surendranath Sen. Calcutta University, 1920, p. 2. 

t Chilnis Bakhar, p. 27. Translated in /hid., p. 160. 

^ F, 111, quoted in Ibid.y p. 160. 
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cow-slaughter aftd oppression of the Brahmans.” Sivaji’s later policy and 
achievements justify this statement of his. But his enthusiasm and 
sacred duty to protect the Cow and the Brahman never led him to indiscrimi- 
nately slaughter the Muhammadans even during the height of his military 
achievements. 

At the disintegration of the Mughal, the Vijayanagar and the Maratha 
empires, we have to stop for a time in our sketch of the history of cow- 
protection in India. Our sources of information fail us here. The country 
was immersed throughout the eighteenth and the earlier half of the nineteenth 
centuries in a series of wars. One by one the empires crumbled. The British 
had begun to exchange their trade for the *s\vord- Gradually they became 
masters of India. During this period, no single ruler, Hindu or otherwise, 
was able to bestow particular attention towards the cow, — at least, our source 
books fail us here in this respect, — as they were completely absorbed in their 
attempts to prevent the sword of the conqueror from exterminating their 
dynasties and escheating their estates. But all the same, the feelings of the 
Hindus, as ever, were strong in favour of res[)ecting cow-life. The mere 
suspicion, alleged or actual, that the fat of the cow was used in' preparing 
the cartridges for the Enfield Rifle drove into fury the Hindu Sepoys in the 
employ of British service, and set into a bla^e all the fires of the sentimental 
clingings of the Hindus at the time of the Sepoy Mutiny. This is evidence 
positive of the staunch beliefs of the Hindus in imputing sanctity to the cow, 
which always goaded them to constrain the State to see that their wholesome 
beliefs in this respect were never abrogated, while nothing prejudicial to the 
cause of cow-protection ever happened through the instrumentality of the 
State. 

In quite recent 3 <^ears Kashmir and Nepal stand prominent in their efforts 
towards cow-protection. The strange factor to be borne in mind is that 
Kashmir is predominantly Muhammadan, while Nepal is a comparatively 
undeveloped State when compared with India proper and is situated in an 
extremely mountainous zone. Kashmir seems to have been perpetuating her 
policy towards protecting the cow as propounded by her Meghavahanas and 
Anantivarmans of yore, as we have seen above. The Ranvk Danda Vidhi 
provides 

Section 219. — Slaughter or murder of a cow or like animal. If any 
person intentionally kills or slaughters any animal of kine division, either the 
cow or bull, ’he will be subjected to punishment. Either of the two kinds of 
imprisonment the terms of which may he up to ten years can be inflicted and 
a fine will also be imposed according to circumstances. 

* Quoted in the Memorial to H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore by the Sree Gorakshak 
Mandali, Bangalore, prajnng for cow-protection. 
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Explanation : — The word cow includes Gonda or wild cow also. 

“If any person keeps the flesh of any animal referred to in Section 219, 
in his possession knowing it or having reasons to believe that it is of any 
such animal, he will be punished. Either of the two kinds of imprisonment 
the terms of which may be up to one year and a fine up to Rs. 500 will also 
be imposed according to circumstances. 

“ Section 21 9B. — If any person slaughters or kills any she-biiffalo, a fine 
will be imposed. The amount of the fine can be up to five times the value of 
the animal (which the Court may fix). 

“ Procedure : — ^The offence under this Section is interferable by Police, 
unbailable, and uncompoundable,. and will be tried by a First Class 
Magistrate.” 

Likewise is the case of Nepal. Nurtured in the lap of fervent Buddhism 
for ages and having imbibed to the core the Aryan partiality towards the cow, 
the Nepalese are to-day staunch cow-protectors. As Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
puts it, “ Cow-killing is under its strictest interdict among the Mongolian 
people of Nepal.” 

In the State of Jodhpur there is a long-standing order prohibiting the 
slaughter of cows. In the light of the latest information, even the export of 
cows, female sheep and she-goats is prohibited,! Again, the Maharaja of 
Sondur State in the Bellary District declared recently at Davangere that the 
slaughter of cows would be forbidden in his State, and that old and dry animals 
in the hands of itinerant butchers, if they happen to pass through his territory, 
would be liberated at the cost of the State,! Both these instances are 
commendable. Even Provincial Governments of British India are seen to 
be sympathetic towards the prevention of cow-slaughter. For example, Order 
No. 1236/955 — XIII of the Central Provinces Government, dated 31-5-1922, 
prohibited the killing of cows in the licensed as well as private slaughter- 
houses situated within their jurisdiction. 

The cow-protection movement in India at the present day is purely one 
of education and propaganda. Several undesirable elements have cropped 
up to. stop the general progress of cow-protection, such as the Muslim 
persistency in maintaining the indispensability of cows for sacrificial purposes 
and the economic arguments of the burden upon the farmer of sterile and 
aged COW'S if they are to be fed in their useless old age. The movement at 
the present day has sw'elled in volume, w'hile its outlook and breadth of 
activities have broadened. Propaganda has been carried on an extensive 
scale. Sterling facts about cow-protection which are capable of lifting up 

* Studies in Indian Life and Se7itiinents, p. 103. Murray (1910). 
t Memorial of the Gorakshak Mandali. 
t Social Reformer, p. 392, February 30, 1926. 
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the screen of prejudice and ignorance have been broadcast. Literature 
bearing upon the different problems connected with cow-protection in India 
has been made accessible to the public though on a modest scale. 
Communal feelings and petty prejudices and provincialism of creed-dogmas 
have been at present drawing the attention of the cultured who are trying 
to obliterate them. 

Towards this effect propaganda has been extensively carried on. The 
Cow-Conference has been organi;?:ed along with the annual sessions of the 
Indian National Congress. There is a Central Cow-Protection Society for 
India organized under the kind patronage of Mahatma Gandhi known as 
“All-India Cow-Preservation League” with its headquarters at Sabarmati. 
Besides this there are several societies in India conducting their operations 
mainly depending upon their own resources and equipment. The following 
societies deserve mention : — 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals stands out as the 
oldest humanitarian institution in India. It was started at Madras in the 
year 1877 by Mr. William Digby, c.i.E,, with His Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos as first patron and Lady Grenville as first patroness. 
All these fifty years the Society has been pushing on its propaganda with 
unremitting zeal. But the operations of the Society do not limit themselves 
to the cause of cow-protection alone. On the other hand, the outlook of 
the Society is very broad and includes all branches of humanitarian work. The 
Society’s inspectors have the powers of the police authorities in booking all 
classes of people without distinction of status, if ever they are seen red-handed 
in acts of cruelty to animals. It has seven branches in the Madras Presidency 
and has the backing of highly influential men in the Presidency. 

Next in chronological order is the Islami Gorakshan Office at Sitapur, 
U.P, The Society is the outcome of the efforts of Mr. Syed Nazir Ahmed 
Saheb, a prominent Vakil of Sitapur. Born in 1872 and belonging to the 
Shia sect of the Muslims, Mr. Nazir Ahmed was fully imbued with respect 
towards the cow and deep feelings of respect towards “ Gopalak Sri Krishnaji 
heartily and sincerely ”, to quote his nephew’s letter to the present writer. 
His mission is simply to demonstrate that cow-slaughter is in no way a tenet 
of the Islamic creed. Towards this, he entered upon a career of propaganda 
preaching to the masses the values of cow-protection. He strove his level 
best to disseminate correct information about the theological position of the 
cow in different religions, especially from the Muslim view-point. He pub- 
lished several pamphlets about this subject and permanently established the 

* All these societies were good enough to appreciate my appeal for information and 
guidance. I must sincerely acknowledge their sympathy arid assistance, but for which my 
enthusiasm would nearly have been chilled. 
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Islami Gorakshan Office at Sitapur to carry on propaganda work in the cause 
of cow-protection. 

The Cow- Preservation League, Calcutta, was started in 1922 under 
the distinguished presidency of the late Sir Asutosh Mukherjee to propagate 
the cause of cow-protection. It is at present managed by a strong directorate 
of enthusiasts under the presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sir Nalini 
Ranjan Chaterjee. It has got a network of branches throughout the whole 
of India, in all sixty societies. This League is noted for its assiduity in 
collecting information and statistics from the different parts of India^ This 
organization shows clearly what a centralized and co-ordinated institution can 
accomplish in the cause of doing good to the country. 

Shree Ghatkopar Sarvajanika Jivadaya Khata or the Ghatkopar 
Humanitarian Association of Bombay is doing prominent work in this line 
in Western India. With a panel of influential Marwari merchants fo-r its 
promoters, and with an ardent enthusiast in Mr. Manecklal A. Mehta as 
Secretary, the Association is doing excellent work ever since its inception in 
1923., The main object of the Society is the saving of milch cattle from 
going to the Bombay slaughter-houses besides pro[>aganda work. 

Sree Gorakshak Mandali of Bangalore City is a prominent institution in 
the South. With Dewan Bahadur Rajasabhabhiishana Sir K. P. Puttanna 
Chetty, Kt., C.I.E., and Shah Chimanmal Dongaji for its President and Secre- 
, tary respectively, the Association has been doing appreciable work in Mysore 
and the South. The Mandali memorialized the Maharaja of Mysore about 
issuing a prohibitory order to stop cow-slaughter in his dominions. Much is 
expected from this. 

Besides this, there have been started in India several other propagandist 
societies of minor importance in name but never in genuine exertion. The 
prosperity of India lies in societies such as these and the patriots who are 
helming them. 

The history of the Pinjrapole and its place in Indian life is note- 
worthy. That this is an extremely old institution, no one can deny. Tradi- 
tion and present-day manifestations confirm this. But in view of the paucity 
of material at our disposal, anything like a comprehensive survey of the 
history of this charitable institution is a difficult task. In the chapter on the 
Buddhist attitude we have briefly adverted to the institutions of the 
Pinjrapole and maintained* the thesis that Buddhism had her indelible 
impression upon the conduct and type of the Piiijrapole, Dr, D. R. 
Bhandarkar sums up this feature of the institution in the following brilliant 
manner As regards the Pinjrapoles or animal hospiUds, they are 


Carmichael Lectitres on Asoka, pp. 185-186, Calcutta (1925), 
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found to this day in Western India. The earliest description of a Pinjmpole 
is that furnished by Hamilton and is of one that was maintained at Surat 
late in the eighteenth century. Any animal with a broken limb or other- 
wise disabled is admitted without any regard to the caste or nationality 
of its master. This suits here excellently. For, when Asoka says that he 
organi^jed medical treatment for both man and animal, what he means is that 
in the case of the former he established charitable dispensaries for distribut- 
ing medicine gratis and in the case of the latter something like a Pinjrapole. 
When again he says that medicinal herbs, roots and fruits were imported and 
^ planted where they did not exist previously, we are to understand that he 
established farms attached to those institutions so that all medicines might 
be therefor ready use. It is indeed curious to find that the custom of giving 
free medical relief to the diseased man or animal which was in existence in 
West India in the eighteenth century was prevalent as early as the third 
century B.C. And what is still further noteworthy is that through the 
philanthropic activity of Asoka all the drugs then known were made availr 
able to the world.” 

This is from the institutional point of view. On the other side of 
medical treatment and its history, the Thakore Saheb of Gondal maintains'^ 
that “Veterinary Science seems to have been highly cultivated long before 
that period [Mahabharata) , Nala, a remote ancestor of the Pandavas, is 
described as a most accomplished horse-trainer, and as possessing a thorough - 
knowledge of all matters relating to the horse. Nakula, one of the five 
Pandavas, was expert in the veterinary science, on which he has written 
several works, his “ Aswa-Chikitsa ” being still extant. The science of 
treating elephants, bullocks and other domestic animals was and is still 
known in India. Some are of opinion that Vagbhata, the celebrated author 
of “ Ashtangahradya ”, flourished at the time of Mahabharafa, and that he 
^ was the family physician of the Pandavas. 

“In the time of Buddha (B.C. 543), Indian medicine received the 
greatest support and stimulus, and surgery was allowed to languish. For 
Buddha and his followers would not permit the dissection of animals. 
They put a stop to animal sacrifice in which a knowledge of anatom}^ was 
indispensable, and substituted models of dough. Buddha, however, estab- 
lished hospitals for men and beasts all over the country, and the institution 
of Pinjrapoles (Animal Hospitals), so peculiar tfo India, owes its origin to 
him.” 

The institution of the Pinjrapole is perpetuated in India to the 
present day. It is but a common sight in Bombay to see a few cows gathered 

# — — ^ 

* A Short History of Aryan Mcdica] Scirnccy pp, 188-189. 
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before a Marwari or Gujarati gentleman’s house where are. provided ample 
supplies of grass to these sacred beasts. Pure milk is only to be got at these 
Pinjrapoles ^ conducted on a very modest scale and dispersed all over 
the city. This personal observation of the writer seems to justify the above 
contentions of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. But the Pmjrapole does not 
seem to have been fully developed throughout the country on really efficacious 
lines. While they seem to be not very popular as their number is qhite 
modest, the development of this institution is fraught with, very good 
results and it is a desirable institution to be fully developed. 

I will now close this chapter with a working exposition of the animal 
hospital of the Jains at Allahabad which shows the amity existing between 
man and beast in India. Mr. L. Moresby writes in the Herald of the 
Golden Age \ ‘‘ In Ahmadabad I visited the Jain Hospital for Animals — 
a most wonderful and touching place. It is a compound in the midst of 
the city with trees in it and large^ sheds where the sick and wounded 
animals are tended. The Pariah dogs in India are a very painful sight — 
so lean and starved that their ribs stand out like the ribs of a stranded 
hulk; so ravenous that they run beside the train as it leaves a station, 
watching with famished eyes for morsels that some kind hand but seldom 
throws. Here I saw some lying contentedly with their puppies nestling 
besides them, and food before them fresh from the great cauldrons in 
. which it is boiled for all the guests tended and cared for as part of our 
common brotherhood. Beside them was standing a bullock, with shining 
coat like grey velvet and a cruel scar healing along his flank. Above 
in the trees the grey monkeys chattered and held out tiny black paws 
for alms. The goats stood by with their kids, and men and boys went 
about feeding and tending them, and I have seldom seen a happier place 
(though indeed there were sights of suffering), because it seemed to re-knit 
the bond between man and beast and to speak of a debt owed for faithful 
service, and therefore ungrudgingly paid.^’ 


% 


* Pin,rapole is used here, as is passed off generally, as a place where cows are gathered 
either for milking or feeding. 

t Vol. XVI. Quoted in The Jaina Gazette, Vol. XXI, No. 7, July 1925, pp. 208-209. 



SURYAPRAGNAPTI. 

By Dr, R. Shama Sastry, B.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 
{Continued from VoL XV II I, No. 1.) 


The Motions of the Moon and the Sun. 

The moon moves and unites 67 times with Abhijit in a Yuga of 5 years. 
The sun comes in contact five times with the same star in a Yuga. 
The names of the months are : — 


1. 

Sravana 


Abhinanda 

2. 

Bhadrapada 


Supratishtha 

3. 

Asvayuja 


Vijaya 

4. 

Kartika 


Pritivardhana 

5. 

Margasirsha 


Sreyan 

6. 

Pushya 


Siva 

7. 

Magha 


Sisira 

8. 

Phalguna 


Haimavan 

9. 

Chaitra 


Vasanta 

10. 

Vaisakha 


Kusumasambhava 

11. 

Jyeshtha 

... 

Nid%ha 

12. 

Ashadha 


Vanavirodhi. 

Years : — 



(1) 

Nakshatra samvatsara 

Nakshatra masas 

« 12 X-27 1-^ days - 


+ It days. 

(2) Yugasamvatsara ««* 5 years. 

(cyclic year) 

(3) Pramanasamvatsara (to be explained later on). 

(4) Saturn-year ( ,, ). 

The first is of 12 kinds, as Sravana, Bhadrapada, etc. ; when Jupiter 
completes the whole circle of constellations once, it is called, a Nakshatra- 
samvatsara of 12 years. 

Lunar year « 29 X 12 «= 354 days -f- days. 

Intercalary lunar year « 383 + days. 

Solar year — 12 X 30J « 366 days. 

Hence once in 30 solar months there will begone intercalary lunar month. 
Hence in a yuga of 60 solar months there will be two intercalary lunar 
months. 

Each lunar month contains two parvas. 

Hence a lunar year „ 24 „ 

Intercalary year ,, 26 „ 
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Then the te.\t proceeds with the solution of some problems regarding the 
particular Ayana and particular diurnal circle in which a desired Parva 
occurs. If, for example, the question be asked “At what Ayana and what 
circle at the beginning of a cycle does the first parva attain completion ? the 
general method of solution is as follows : — 

There is here a constant which is the fixed difference between the parva 
area and the Ayana area. It is 1 circle + -/y of a circle + one-sixty- 

seventh part of a circle. The reason for this difference will be discussed 
later on. This constant is multiplied by the number of the desired parva. 
Then 1 is added to the number denoting Ayanas. If then the moon’s Ayana 
area be greater or complete, then the parva area is deducted from it. The 
addition is for the purpose of facilitating the subtraction. It indicates an 
equal number of parvas. If the multiplier be odd number it shows that the 
parva is in the interior circle ; if it be even, then the parva will be in the 
outer circle. 

Now the constant is 1 Ayana + 1 Circle + -^ of a Circle + /x vV 
of a circle. 

Multiply this by one and add 1 to Ayana. 

Then the result is 2 + 1 + /y + of 

Since the circle with its parts is less than two, Ayana cannot be 
subtracted from circle. Hence add 2 to circle. It becomes 3. Hence the 
answer is that the first parva happens in the second Ayana, third internal 
diurnal circle when -j- of parts of a circle have elapsed. This 
Ayana is lunar. In the case of lunar Ayanas, the first Ayana in the begin- 
ning of a cycle is northern and the second is southern. 

Similarly if the parva asked be 2nd, then the constant multiplied by 2 
« 2 A 4- 2 C + A + Then add 1 to Ayana and two to circle. 

The sum — 3 -f 4 + y + ^ xSt * Hence the answer is that the 2nd 
Parva happens in the 3rd Ayana when + 0 7 ^” s i parts of a circle have 
passed in the 4th circle. 

Likewise if the 14th parva be asked, then the constant X 14 14 A + 

14 r 4 . ^ 6 j 126 14 1 14 I eo j g 

X-tW“r- 0 -y-r GTr 31 x 67* 

Here since 13 circles + -J-y of a circle are * 1 Ayana. Hence adding this 
one Ayana and also one more as usual and 2 to the circle number the number 
of Ayanas we get becomes 16, Le., 16 -f- 3 + b t + ax x e? * 

That is the 14th parva happens in the 16th Ayana when fy + ~ ^ ^ ^ 
parts of the third circle have passed away. 

Likewise for 62nd parva. (1 + 1 + /y + X 62 « 62 + 62 + 

W + iTTT? = 62 + 65 + II + 0 = 62 + 5 Ayanas - 67 Ayanas. 
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Since there is no fraction here, nothing will be added to the Ayana 
number. The circles also being even whole number, no addition is also made 
to their number. Hence the circle is e.xternal. Accordingly the answer is 
that the 62nd parva takes place when 67 Ayanas and the next outer circle are 
completely passed away. 

The answers for all parvas are as follows : — 


1st Farva happens when 2 Ayanas + + Wi ~ x ~e 7 circle 

are passed. 


2nd 


3 


+ A + 

1 8 


4th 


3f 

3 3 

3l X 6 7 

33 

33 

3rd 


-f 


+ A + 

27 


5th 


ff 

4 

33 

8 1 X 6 7 

33 

33 

4th 


5 


' 4 A + 

S 


6th 


31 

33 

8 1 X 6 7 

33 

33 

5th 




+ f T + 

14 


7th 


33 

D 

33 

Six 6 7 

33 

33 

6th 


7 


+ 14 + 

2 3 


8th 


33 

33 

Six 67 

33 

33 

7th 


8 


4 TT 4' 

1 


9th 


33 

33 

8 1 X 6 7 

33 

33 

8th 


9 


4#4 4- 

10 


10th 


33 

33 

8 1 X 67 

33 

33 

9th 


10 


+ n+ 

1 a 


11th 


33 

33 , 

Six 07 

33 

33 

10th 


11 


4 

2 8 


12th 



33 

8 1x67 

33 

33 

11th 


12 


41^4 

6 


13th 


33 

3 3 

8 1. X 0 7 

33 

33 

12th 


14 


4 TT 4 

16 


1st 


33 

33 

3l X 67 

*J 

33 

13 th 


15 



24 


2nd 


33 

33 


8 1X07 

33 

33 

14th 

Ti 

16 

3 3 

4 TT 4 

2 

31x67 

33 

3rd 

33 

15th 


17 


4 TT 4 

11 


4th 


%3 

33 

3 1x67 

33 

33 


Similarly for the rest. 

Now regarding the question which parva is completed in which star, the 
ancient method is as follows : — 

Multiply by the required number of parvas the constant, viz., 

Then if there be a remainder multiply it by 1830 and subtract from the 
product 1302, this being the correction for Abhijit (for is Abhijit area. 
This multiplied by 62 - 1302 of part). 

Then the remainder is divided by 67 X 62 and the quotient shows the 
number of stars passed. The remainder is the part passed in the next star. 

The reason for the process is as follows : — 

If in 124 parvas 67 sidereal revolutions are performed, 

then in 1 there w'ill be >> 

tV* revolutions — X 1830 stars — VV X 67 — De- 
duct from this 1302 parts of Abhijit. Then w'hat remains is Then 
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divide this by 67. The quotient is 14; i,e., the 14 stars from Sravana to 
Pushya are passed. Then there is the remainder stars. This 

multiplied by 30 gives muhurtas, as + 6 71^^ 6 2 ~ 'ffV 

muhurtas ; Le., the 1st parva is completed when 13 + niuhurtas in 

Aslesha have elapsed. 

Likewise for two parvas : == ^ revolution + 

of a revolution. This divided by Deduct from this ifY- 

of Abhijit. 

Then the remainder is ^ f one star, namely 

Sravana and the remainder. Multipl}' it 30 to reduce it to muhurtas. 

x 30 *-26 + If + of -erV, when so many muhurtas in Dhanish- 
tha have passed the 2nd parva is completed. 

The results for all the parvas are thus enumerated : — 


1st 

Parva 

Serpent, i,e.. 

... Aslesha 

2nd 

,, 


... Dhanishtha 

3rd 

,, ... 

Ary am a 

... Uttaraphalguni 

4th 

,, ... 

Abhivriddhi 

... U ttarabhadrapada 

5th 

,, ... 

’ 

, . . Chitra 

6th 

,, ... 

Asva 

... Asvini 

7th 

,, ... 

Indragni 

... Visakha 

8th 

,, ... 

... • 

... Rohini 

9th 

>> • * * 

... 

... Jyeshtha 

10th 

,, ... 

... 

... Mpigasira 

11th 

,, ... 

Visvedevas 

Uttarashadha 

12th 

>9 • * • 

Aditi 

. . . Punarvasu 

13th 

,, ... 

.. . 

Sravana 

14th 

99 • • • 

pitri 

... M agha 

15 th 

99 ' **' 

Aja 

... Purvabhadra 

1.6th 

99 * ' * 

Abhivriddhi 

Uttarabhadra 

17th 

99 * • * 

Aryama 

... Uttaraphalguni 

18th 

,, • • * 


... Chitra 

19th 

99 * * • 

. . . 

... , Asvini 

20th 

99 • • * 

... 

Visakha 

21st 

99 • • • 


Rdhini 

22nd 

ft ... 


... Mula 

23rd 

,, ... 


. . , Ardra 

24th 

99 * • • 


... Uttarashadha 

25th 

99 • * * 


... Pushya 

26th 

99 • * * 

... 

... Dhanishtha 
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27th 

Parva 

Bhaga 

Purvaphalguni 

28th 

>> • • » 

Aja 

Piirvabhadrapada 

29th 

,, ... 

Aryama 

Uttaraphalguni 

30th 

j j • • • 

. . . 

Revati 

31st 

... 


Svati 

32nd 

... 


Krittika 

33rd 

}f * * * 

Mitra 

... Aniiradha 

34th 

ff - • • 


Rohini 

35th 

)) • . . 

. . . 

... Purvilshadha 

36th 

... 

. . . 

Punarvasu 

37th 

>j • * • 


Uttarashadha 

38th 

• 

Atri 

. . . Aslesha 

39th 

ff 

Vasu 

... Dhanishtha 

40th 

f> v» • 


Purvaphalguni 

41st 

JJ ... 


... U ttarabhadrapad a 

42nd 

ff • • • 


Hasta 

43rd 


. . . 

Asvini 

44th 

J J ... 

. . . 

Visakha 

45th 

... 

. . . 

Krittika 

46th 

• • • 


... Jyeshtha 

47th 

JJ ... 

. . . 

... Mrigasirah 

48th 

JJ ... 

. . . 

Purvashadha 

49th 

JJ • • • 

.... 

Punarvasu 

50th 

JJ • • » 

. . . 

... Sravana 

5lst 

JJ • ‘ • 

. . . 

... Magha 

52nd 

JJ • • • 

Varuna 

... 'Sat4bhishak 

53rd 

JJ • • • 

Bhaga 

Purvaphalguni 

54th 

JJ • • * 

... 

... Uttarabhadra 

55th 

JJ • • • 

. . . 

Chitra 

56th 

JJ • • • 

. . * 

Asvini 

57th 

JJ • • • 

. . . 

... Visakha 

58th 

JJ • • • 

Agni 

... Krittika 

59th 

JJ • • » 

. . . 

Mula 

60th 

JJ » • • 

. . . 

... Ardra 

61st 

J J » • • 

. . , 

Uttarashadha 

62nd 

J J • » • 

... 

... Pushya 

Thus 

in the 1st half 

of the cycle the 

Parva stars are enumerated 


order. 

Similarly for the 2nd half they can be ascertained by employing the 
method specified above. 
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The Sun and the Parvas. 

Equall}^ necessary is the knowledge of the method of ascertaining in 
which Ayana and in which circle a' particular parva (full moon or new 

moon) occurs. 

The method is as follows : — 

The number of the parva in question will be multiplied by 15 and one 
will be added to it. Then if there are any Avamaratras (lower nights, Le,, 
the six nights between 354 days of the lunar and 360 days of the Savana 
3 ^ear), they will be deducted. Then the remainder will be divided by 183. 
The quotient represents Ayanas. The remainder, being the number of days, 
will show the number of diurnal circles and the last of them will be the outer 
or interior circle in which the parva occurs. In the Uttarayana, it is the 
outer circle and in the Dakshinayana, it is the inner. 

Now for example, — the problem in which circle does the sun complete 
the 1st parva in the cycle is thus solved. 

1 X 15 + 1 = 16 days. 

There are no lower nights here, it being less than a year. Hence the 
answer is that in the beginning of a cycle, the sun completes the 1st parva 
in the Dakshinayana in the sixteenth circle from the innermost circle: 

Likewise for the 4th Parva. 

4 X 15 + 1 61 days. 

There being one Avama night for sixt}^ daj-^s it will be deducted from it. 
Hence the number of days == 60. 

Hence the 4tb parva will be completed in the 60th circle from the 
innermost in the .Dakshina}mna. 

Likewise for the 25th Parva. 

25 X 15 + 1 — 376 days. Deduct six Avamas. 

. 376 6 - 370 days. 

Dividing this by 183 we have i-e., two A 3 ’anas completed 

and in the 3rd A37ana (Dakshina of course) 4th innermost circle, the 25th 
parva will be completed. 

Similarly 124th Parva. 

124 X 4- 1 « 1 861. There being 30 Avamas, they will be deducted. 

/. 1861 -30 1831. the tenth Ayana (uttara) 

and the 1st innermost circle. 

The Parvas and the Sun in Union with the Nakshatras. 

In order to ascertain the particular star in w^hich the sun completes a 
particular parva, we proceed as follows : Let x be the Parva number. 



In 124 Parvas the sun completes 5 revolutions. 


5 


g X w I 8 g 0 (days in a cycle) 
12 4'^ 67 (stars in a cycle) 


5 V 


g a: X 
6 2 X 


stars. 


"“(stars in a cycle) 

Take rr 1. 

Deduct from this the parts of Pushya star, it being 44 x62 
Parvas. 


4 6 7 g a; 
6 2x67 


.2728 in 62 


The remainder is =« ^ stars after Pushya. This 

reduced to Muhurtas and sixty-secondths of a muhurta will be equal 
X 30 =* 13 m. -j- I J -f the 1st parva will be completed in Aslesha when 

13 muhurtas and of a muhurta and one-sixty-sevenths of one-sixty- 
secondths of a muhurta have elapsed. 

Similarly the 2nd Parva is as follows : — X 2 x ^ || ^ 6 2 ^ 6 ' 7 * 

Deduct from this 2728 parts of Pushya. 

The remainder is stars « f xf I * ^ I stars. One star « 

30 muhurtas. But the star Aslesha being of half am area takes only 15 
muhurtas. Hence deducting this we have 15 muhurtas 4* 

15 + VAV muhartas « 15 + 16 e 2 3 3 g niuhurtas. By 

30 Magha is completed. Hence the 2nd Parva occurs when 1 + ll- + -It 
muhurtas have elapsed in Purvaphalguni. 

Similarly the third Parva — X 3 x ”” x "e 7 WtA stars. 

Deduct 2728 parts of Pushya from this. The remainder is VtW 

*“ 2 stars. 

The two stars Aslesha and Magha. For Aslesha only 15 muhurtas and 
Magha 30 muhurtas are gone. Hence there remains 15 m. x-ff X 30 muhur- 
tas 34 + |-|^ 4“ A muhurtas. Of these, by 30 muhurtas Purvaphalguni is 
passed. Hence the 3rd Parva (new moon) is completed when 4 4"|-i + 
muhurtas in Uttaraphalguni are passed. 

Similarly for the rest. Or there is also another ancient process of ascer- 
taining the parva stars of the sun. Here 33 muhurtas 4- A ^ muhurta 

4“ -14 of 62ndths of a muhurta is a constant. This multiplied by the required 
number of parvas minus the corrections for Pushya and other stars will give 
the required star. 

The constant is obtained thus : — 

In 124 parvas there are 5 sun’s revolutions. 

1 g 

j> ff 3t T2’?‘ 

^ g V 3LB30 ^4g7g ^ 1372 go 

Muhurtas —33 + + bt Muhurtas. 


7 
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The corrections for Pushya and other stars are as follows : — 

1 9 + If + If- for Pushya. 

This also is obtained as follows : — 

When a cycle is completed, parts of Pushya are passed, leaving 
behind parts, which in Muhurtas is equal to ^ ^ — 19 + 41 
+ l-y Muhurtas. 

ii. Then from Aslesha up to Uttaraphalguni star 139 muhurtas are 

to be deducted. 

iii. Then up to Visakha 259. 

iv. Then up to Uttarashadha 409. 

In all these deductions the deduction for Pushya should be made 
separately. 

V. Then for Abhijit 4 + -g-V + muhurtas are to be deducted. 

vi. Then up to Uttarabhadrapada 569. 

vii. Then up to Rohini 719. 

viii. Then up to Punarvasu 809. 

Now according to this method, the first three parva stars can be ascer- 
tained thus : — 

(33 + A + 14) X 1 -33 + A + 14. 

Deduct from this the correction for Push37a 19 + + .|y- 

The remainder is 13 + |.^ + i.ei, the sun completes the parva 
when so much in Aslesha has elapsed. 

Likewise for 2nd Parva ; 

(33 + A + !4) X 2 - 66 + A + 14. 

Making deduction for Push 3 "a there remains 

(66 + A + 14) - (19 + 41 + 14) = 46 + II + If. 

Giving 15 for Aslesha and 30 for Magha, we have 1 + || + ff, i.e., 
the parva is completed when so much has elapsed in Purvaphalguni. 

Similarly for 3rd Parva (33 + 2 + 34) x 3 = 99 + 7 + 35 (denominator 
being omitted). Deduction for Pushya as above. Remainder is 69 + 26 + 2. 
Then 15 for Aslesha, 30 for Magha, 30 Purvaphalguni; there remains 4 4- 
26 4- 2, i.e., when so much has elapsed in Uttaraphalguni, the 3rd parva is 
completed. 

The several stars in which the sun completes ths parvas in the 1st half 
of a cycle are thus enumerated in order by ancient sages. 

1st Parva ... ... Aslesha 

» ••• Purvaphalguni 

3'^‘1 » ••• Uttaraphalguni 
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5 th Parva 
6th 

7th „ 
8th „ 
9th „ 
10th „ 

nth „ 

12th „ 
13th „ 
14th „ 
15th „ 
16th ,, 
17th „ 
18th „ 
19th „ 
20th „ 
21st „ 
22nd „ 
23rd „ 
24th „ 
25th „ 
26th „ 
27th „ 
28th „ 
29th „ 
30th 
31st „ 


32nd 
33rd 
34th 
35 th 
36th 
37th 
38th 


J J 

»? 

J J 


39th 

40th 

41st 

42nd 

43rd 

44th 

45th 


> j 

5? 

>> 


Hasta 

Chitra 

Visakha 

Anilradha 

Jyeshtha 

Mula 

Pilrvashadha 

Uttarashadha 

Sravana 

Dhanishtha 

Purvabhadrapada 

U ttai abhadrapada 

Revati 

Asvini 

Krittika 

Rohinl 

Mpigasirah 

Ardra 

Punarvasu 

Pushya 

Magha 

Purvaphalguni 

Uttaraphalguni 

Chitra 

Svati 

Visakha 

Anuradha 

Jyeshtha 

Purvashadha 

Uttarashadha 

Sravana 

Dhanishtha 

Purvabhadrapada 

Uttarabliadrapada 

Asvini 

Bharani 

Krittika 
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46th 

Parva 

Rohini 

47th 

j j ... ... 

Mrigasirah 

48 th 

J5 • ' » . • . 

Pnnarvasu 

49th 

> J • * . ... 

93 

50th 

... ... 

Pushya 

5 1st 

>5 ... ... 

Magha 

52nd 

) J ... • « « 

Purvaphalguni 

53rd 

•99 ... ... 

Uttaraphalguni 

54th 

39 • • • • • • 

Hasta 

55th 

33 • • • • « * 

Chitra 

56th 

99 * • • t * • 

Svati 

57th 

99 ... ... 

Visakha 

58th 

) ? ... ... 

Anuradha 

59th 

9 9 • • • ... 

Mula 

60th 

.*■ ... 

Purvashadha 

61st 

)) ••• ... 

Uttarashadha 

62nd 

99 * ♦ • • • . 

Abhijit. 

Likewise foilomng the Karana process shown, above the parva 


the 2 nd half of the cyde can be ascertained. 

We are now going to explain the Karana verses of ancient teachers as to 
which parva attains completion on the last day of the cycle and after the 
expiration of how many muhurtas : — 

The verses in prairrit run as follows : — 

When one remains after the number of parvas is divided by 4, it is 
termed Kalyoja; when two is the remainder, it is termed Dvapara 3 mgma. 
When three, Treta; when four Kritayugma. In Kalyoja 93 is the addition; 
in Dvapara, 62 ; in Tretaiya it is 31 ; but in Krita there is no addition. 
When the number of parvas with the above additions is divided by 124, the 
remaindet is reduced to half and multiplied bj' 30. The product is then 
divided by 62. The quotient is the number of muhurtas elapsed with the parva. 

This is the meaning of the verses : — 

Now as to how many muhurtas will have elapsed in the last day o.f the 
year before or with the completion of the first parva in a cycle, we proceed 
as follows ; — 

The parva is one. And one is a Kalj’oja number. Hence we add 93 
(parvas) to it. The sum becomes 94. We divide it by 124, (it being the 
number of parv'as in a cycle). The numerator being less than the denominator, 
there will be no quotient. Anyhow we reduce the numerator to half, t.e., 47, 
and multiply it by 30. The product is 47 x 30 = 1410 ; and divide it by 62 ’, 

“ "*2215 muhurtas. 
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That is, the first parva is completed when 22 muhurtas of the last 
day have elapsed. 

ii. Likewise for 2nd parva ; 

2 is Dvapara. Hence 2 + 62 =* 64. 

tV 4’ does not give a quotient (integer). 

Hence halving (the numerator), we get 32. 

32 X i.e.y the 2nd parva is completed when 

15 muhurtas have elapsed on the last day. 

Similarly for the 3rd parva : — 

We take 3. It is Trcta. Hence 31 is added. 

The sum == 34. Tliis is not divisible by 124. Hence halving it and 
multiplying it by 30 and dividing the product we get 17 x 1-2- 17 x ““ 

~ ^ §1’ die 3rd parva is completed when 8 muhurtas have 

expired on the last day. 

For the 4th parva, we proceed similarly: — 

Take 4. Add nothing. It is not divisible by 124. Halving it we have 
2. Multiply by 30. We get 60. Dividing it by 62 we get -|^ of a day when 
the parva is completed. 

For 124th jiarva. 

124 gives no remainder. Hence it is Kritayugma. Hence no addition. 
124 divided by 124 gives no remainder. Hence we conclude that the last 
parva attains completion with the whole .day. 

Pramana Samvatsara. 

This is of 5 kinds : Nakshatra (sidereal), Ritu (seasonal), Chandra 
(lunar), Aditya (solar) and intercalary lunar. 

The sidereal and lunar years have already been treated of. The Ritu 
and Aditya will be explained : — 

2 Ghatikas = 1 Muhurta 

30 Muhurtas == 1 Day and night 

15 Days == 1 Paksha 

2 Pakshas == 1 Month 

12 Months — 1 Year. 

The year of 360 days and nights is a Ritu-samvatsara. This has two 
more names, Karma-samvatsara and Savana-samvatsara ; karma = work 
(laukika vyavahara). Hence that year which is prominently observed by 
workmen is so called. This is said of it. 

Karma month has no fraction and facilitates work, worldly transaction ; 
the rest have fractions and so in usage it is difficult to understand, 

Savana means engagement in work. Hence that year vffiich is chiefly 
agreeable to work is savana year. 
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The year of 360 days is called Karma year and also Savana year. 
Similarly the time taken by the rainy and other seasons for completion 
of this one revolution is called solar year. It is, however, usual to assign 60 
days to each of the rain}’ and other seasons. Still really each of them has 
61 da 3 ’’s. Hence the solar year contains 366 days. 


The Karma or Savana 3 ’ear 

360 days 

The lunar 

354 „ 

The Nakshatra \'ear 

327 If „ 

The intercalary lunar year 

383 If „ 


In a Yuga there are three ordinary lunar years of 354 days and two 
intercalary years. Hence in a Ynga there are 62 lunar months, 67 
ciakshatra months. 


The Measure of Solar and other Months. 


A solar \’ear is =366 days. 

i. Hence one solar month =* =* 30^ days, 

ii. A Karma-samvatsara is 360 days. 

Hence 1 Karma month 5.® g. « 30 days. 

iii. A lunar year is «- 354-^1 days. 

354 

Hence one lunar month is ^ = 29 If days. 


iv. 


V. 


A Nakshatra year is ««327 |y days. 

327 

Hence one Nakshatra month is ^ «27|-^ days. 

1 2 

An Intercalary lunar 3 ’ear is —dSd days. 

Hence one intercalary month 


44 


12 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


In a yuga or cycle of 5 years or 1830 days 

there are 60 Solar months, 
jj sj 61 Savana months. 

M 62 Lunar months. 

M 67 Nakshatra months. 

57 Intercalary months, 

7 da^’-s, muhurtas. 

For an intercalary month *=31 days. 

Hence AAAASjp, days = 

]1 I 2 X 8 9 6 5 

57 months, 7 days, 11 ||- muhurtas. 



A HINDU SHRINE IN CHINA. 

By K. Rama Varma Raja, Esq., B.A., M.R.A.S. 


We are told in the Devi-Bhagavata Ptirana, that there exists (or existed 
then) in China a celebrated holy shrine of the goddess Nlla-Sarasvati 
which is worth visiting ^ ^ — VII — 38 — 13). 

This passage occurs in a context wherein the Primseval Supreme Goddess 
is supposed to mention all the important centres of her worship in different 
forms to her faithful devotee, the mountain deity of the Himalayas, standing 
in obeisance before her. The goddess Nzla-Sarasvati may be identified with 
Tara, who is addressed as mother, ' Nila-Sarasvati \ in the opening verse of 
‘ Tdrashfaka ' in ' NUa-tantra' {Brihat-Stotra Ratndkara, pp, 181 and 182, 
Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay). Tara is again an important and well-known 
form or manifestation of the supreme goddess, and her figure is found also 
among the Buddhist sculptures of the Northern (Mahayana) school in China, 
Japan and Tibet along with several other familiar forms — Kubera, Maitreya, 
Manjusri, Kwan-yin, Vajrapani, etc. The author’s preface to The Gods of 
Northern Buddhism concludes with a formal dedication to the goddess 
Sarasvati and with a sincere prayer to her for inspiration of her consort 
Manjusri (the God of Wisdom or of Speech) “to draw his sword of wisdom and 
'cleave the clouds of ignorance’ so that in time the West may come to a clearer 
understanding of the East.” Kubera and Maitreya, as they appear in the 
Buddhist and Hindu mythologies, have been referred to in my paper published 
in The Mythic Society's Quarterly Journal for July 1926, Memorial Number, 
(Vol. XVII, No. 1, p. 28); and I have tried elsewhere to identify Kwan-yin, 
'the Goddess of Mercy’ with the goddess ' Kanya-Cumari of the Cape 


* The above title is the appellation of the benign virgin goddess worshipped in the well- 
known Hindu temple at Cape Comorin, both of which — the temple as well as the place — are 
therefore called after this divinity. This compound word is made up of two nouns Ka}iya and 
Ciunari, each of which means ‘a maiden’ or ‘a virgin’ and therefore repeats the same idea. This 
duplication or bilingualism is met with in the sacred formulas also. For example, Nagesa Bhatta, 
in the concluding portion of his commentary on the Sapfa Safi ''' Stotra quotes two Vedic 
mantras, one from Samavidhi Bralnnana and the other {a ^^ayatri) from Vajnrvcda, in both of 

which this combination occurs ; in the first as ICauyam Cinnarinxm and in the second as Kanyam 

Ktunarini but offers no explanation for this repetition of the idea by means of synonyms. It is 
perhaps a Tantraic and mystic combination. The goddess is also referred to simply as ‘ Kanya ’ 
(and possibly as Cumari also) in the sacred literature, and is further known in tradition as a patron 
deity of sea-voyage, being offered, and receiving, homage and presents from the sea-faring people 
rounding the rocky cape for securing safe passage. 

The temple is situated at the south end of the Malabar Coast and Ghats. Somewhere about 
this must have been the ancient mount Potalakaor Potala of the Buddhist period and fame ‘where 
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Comorin temple (Ernakulam College Magazine^ July 1919). In the Bud- 
dhist countries the Hindu deities appear in the Buddhist garbs and vice versa, 
and both these sects may have the same deities adored in their own respective 
ways : yet, they are now mutually so jealous and exclusive that they are 
seldom known to associate with each other and participate in common 
religious observances. No orthodox Hindu would now acknowledge the 
sanctity of the Buddhist shrines of Tara or any other deit 3 ^ Hence it 
appears to be rather strange and curious that a temple in China is 
expressly mentioned as a principal holy centre of Hindu worship and not as 
one transplanted from India. 

It will not certainly be out of place to note here other objects of Hindu 
worship recently discovered in China; viz,, sacred phallic stones which are 
the centres of worship naturall}^ resorted to by married women in the hope 
of becoming pregnant, but now more generally by harlots for success or 
prosperity in their trade or business. For more detailed information on this 
subject reference may be made to the original Article (41) ' Man \ May 1913, 
which is my authority. The writer is inclined to trace the cult back to ‘ the 

the Buddhist spirit or saint Avalokitas war a worshipped by Northern Buddhist in Tibet, China and 
Japan was supposed sometimes to take his abode*. R. C. Dutt, giving Houen Tsang’s accoimt 
{Ajtciiut India, Book IV, Ch. VII, p. 534, People’s Edn.) places this celebrated hill to the east 
of the Malabar range, while Col. Waddell, following the same Buddhist pilgrim as guide, ‘^on 
the sea-shore of Southern India on which stood the chief shrine and earthly seat of Avalokita ” 
and which (the hill) might therefore probably be no other than the ‘ Red Bluffs' at Varkkallai, 
a holy place of hoary lore in Travancore. This ancient Indian Potala Hill shrine as depicted 
then was, according to Col. Waddell, the original or pattern of the Potala Palace-shrine built on 
the Red Hill at Lhasa in 1644 A.D. for the then Grand Lama of Tibet who then posed as the 
Priest-king- God, and earthly incarnation of the Buddhist ‘ God of Mercy,' A7mlok%tii, The 
Potala Pillars and academies of Tibet and China are regarded to be of the same origin. The 
Potala model is said to have been carried further to the Island of Pluto or Potala of the Chusan 
Archipelago which contains “ a celebrated shrine of the Goddess of Mercy or Kwan-yin, the 
female form of Avalokita who is especially regarded as the saviour of the sailors from perils at 
sea” (Col, Waddell's paper on the- ” Grand Lamais of Tibet”, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, pp. 69^86, January 1910). Now the similarity, in name as well as in character, between 
the benign Hindu Goddess ‘Kanya* and Kwan-yin the Buddhist Goddess of Mercy, seems to be 
clear and real, and the next question is which of these is the parent and which the offspring; 
and the following points and arguments may decide it satisfactorily. 

Northern Buddhism, i,e., of Tibet, China and Japan, has been shown to contain ingredients 
of native and other Indian cults and in Tibet especially it is defined as a priestly mixture of 
Sivaite mysticism (including of course Tantraic Saktism), magic and ludo-Tibetan demonolatry 
overlaid by a tliin varnish of Mahayana Buddhism. And to the present day, Lamaism still retains 
this character (Waddell cited by Prof. A. S. Geden as authority in his Studies in Eastern 
Religions, If the Potala model had found its way into Tibet, China, Japan and other 
eastern countries of the northern Buddhists, it seems to be equally possible that the Kanya- 
worship too might have spread likewise, and the celebrated Buddhist shrines of Kwan-yin, distribu- 
ted over the same wide area, might have been built and consecrated after the model of the Kanya 
temple at Cape Comorin. And I submit this conjecture, for correction and further enlightenment, 
to scholars like Col. Waddell, and await their criticism. 
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pre-Christian times, that is to say, prior to the second or the third century of 
the Christian Era;’ and concludes that originally these stones were the 
emblems of the principle of fecundity, but have subseciuentl}^ become degraded 
to their present status of “the Harlot’s or Bad Woman’s Stone”, 

Prof. Takakusu describes in The Young Bust the Indian deities 
introduced into Japan, They are : Mahakala, Sarasvati, Lakshmi, Kubera, 
Ganesa, Kumbhira (a Yaksha), Vanina, Indra-Sakra, Brahma, Rudra, Nara- 
3 ^ana, Hayagriva, Achala, Bhairava, Durga, Uma, Dakini, Hariti, Agni, 
Skanda, \ama, Gomukha, etc. The names and often the character and 
functions of the deities have been changed in Japan ” {Modern Review, 
December 1925, p, 704). It has also been proved by the ancient monuments 
and inscriptions that Indians had migrated to Further India and the Malaya 
Archipelago even before the Buddhist propaganda reached those parts and 
had established there Brahmanical religion and Hindu culture. Out of this 
arose the great temples of Siva, Vishnu and other Hindu deities in the 
principal places in Siam, Cambodia, Java, etc., which are visible even to-day. 
Further India is said to have received its Indian colony from Orissa * or 
further north, and the islands of Indonesia from the Coromandel Coastf. 
Buddhism reached there and existed peacefully along with its rival religion 
and culture. Ceylon too might have received early contingents of Indian 
missions of the Hindus and the Buddhists. 

Yet, no explicit mention has been met with in our Puranic or other 
sacred literature of any shrine or place of pilgrimage in these parts which 
the Indian Hindus are recommended to visit. So the Puranic passage 
quoted at the outset is unique for its direct mention of a Hindu shrine of 
worship and pilgrimage outside India (proper), which is at once important, 
original, independent and complete in itself, that is, which was not one 
transplanted or copied from India. But it existed in a Buddhist country — 
China ; and it may be pointed out again that the Brahmanical and Buddhist 
schools in their early days lived side by side (both here and abroad) in 
mutual toleration, respect and brotherhood (us the different Hindu sects or 
the several Christian denominations do /mic?). The open rapture and irreconcil- 
able schism between them took place only when the latter took up an anti- 
Vedic attitude and defended it by open refutation of Vedic authority. 
Originally the two systems sprang up from the two Vedic roots — Karma- 
kanda and Jnanaduinda — and grew for a while on parallel lines — Karmaic 
and Aupanishadaic — and then began to diverge and finally separated never to 
meet again. They represented originally two different or divergent 

Mr. Gauranganatha Banerji’s monograph on “ India as known to the Ancient World* \ 
t Mr. O. C. Gangoly’s paper on “ The Cult of Agastya ” published in The Mythic Society* s 
, Quarterly Journal for January 1927. 
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courses of conduct — ritualism and spirituality — of ^\'hich the former had to 
observe and adopt certain social distinctions and conventions for its main- 
tenance which (these distinctions and conventions) became obnoxious to the 
latter which maintained absolute equality and philosophical or rationalistic 
truth in all matters alike. One of such essential conventions was the Vedlc 
authority which was questioned and openly pronounced to be untenable. 
Violent split was now unavoidable and followed eventually resulting in 
expulsion of Buddhism from India and disappearance of Hinduism abroad. 
In the Puranic age, we presume, there was no irreconcilable schism. A 
Buddhist shrine might have been a holy place of worship to the Hindus and 
vice versa. To prove this proposition we may make an impartial and dis- 
interested reference to the modern Buddha Gaya controversy without com- 
mitting ourselves to any view regarding the rights of either party to it. 
Both the parties — the Buddhists as well as the Hindus— admit now that 
Gaya was, at one time and another, their common centre of worship and 
pilgrimage. Benares or Varanasi where Buddha began to preach his new 
doctrines was also likewise a holy place to both. This seems to have been 
the state of the Hinda-Buddhist relationship in the age of the Puranas. 



CAPITULATION OP CHITRADURGA. 

By S. Srikanta Sastri, Esq., M.A. 


The fonnidcable fort of Chitradurga had been in the hands of Beydar 
Paleyagars — the ALidakere Nayaks — from the ti me of linal disni[)tioii of the 
Hindu Empire of Vijayanagara. The successors of Rama Raya held a nominal 
suzerainty over the domains while the Nayaks and Paleyagars held the real 
power all over the country. To mention a few — Nayaks of Madura, Medakere 
Nayaks of Chitaldiirg, Wodeyars of Mysore, Paleyagars of Harapanahalli, 
Belur, Keladi, Ikkeri, Saute ]>ennur, Bellary, Chennapatna, Chikkamagalur, 
Devanahalli, Tarikere, Magadi, etc. Many of them claimed to be viceroys 
of the Vijayanagara Emperor. Thus Chitra Nayaka — Founder of Chitradurga — 
was authorized to build the fort by Krishna Deva Raya, \\'hile the Keladi 
Chiefs came into prominence under the same ruler and his younger brother 
Ach3mta Raya. Raja Wodeyar of MN’Sore had his conquests conlirmed by 
Venkatapati Raya at Chandragiri. Though for all practical purposes these 
chiefs were independent, yet the}^ owed a nominal allegiance to the defunct 
Empire of Vija}^anagara. 

Chitradurga — called also Chintankal and Chinmaladri — had been of stra- 
tegic importance from the days of the Hoysalas. In Vija3^anagara times it was 
the seat of a viceroyalty and a special mint to coin Durgi pagodas — so called 
after the Durga — had been established. The Nayaks continued to issue the 
same tvpe long after the Empire had fallen. The Nayaks were always at 
war with the neighbouring chiefs especially those of Keladi and Harapana- 
halli. I hope to deal elsewhere with the relationships of these chiefs which 
fill an important blank in the history of Mysore before the advent of Hyder 
and the English. 

Vijayanagar had left in its wake those powerful baronages, which 
carried on family-feuds from generation to generation with increasing bitter- 
ness and animosity till the dominance of the Rajas of Mysore and above all 
the conquest — lust of that remarkable historical personage Hyder put an 
end to all of them — a process which had its completion by the advent of the 
English. 

I do not propose to go into the history of Hyder’s conquests of other 
parts of the coLintr)^ nor to the previous histor\^ of Chitradiirg itself but will 
confine myself to the history of the actual capture of the fort. The main 
authority I rely on is a Bakhar in any possession — written by one yogyadharaka 
Bhimajipant in Vilambi, soon after the fort had fallen. It is in Kannada 
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with a great admixture of Maharashtra words and addressed to the Feshwa 
Srimanta Maharaj Sri Madhava Rao. The chronicle depicts in glowing 
terms the happ}-' state of the country before the conquest, all the diplomacy 
Hyder employed and the prowess of the defenders. 

Hyder in 1763 had put an end to the powerful Pala3^apat of Bednur 
which had been in the hands of the Queen Regent Virammaji. The Keladi 
Nripa Vijaya ends the story of Keladi with the pathetic words Bhaktara 
Samsthana Samapti Hyder had been aided in this campaign by Medakere 
Nayak himself who thought he would end the family-feud with Keladi by 
foreign help. Unfortunatel}^ for him, his whilom associate proved to be his 
enemy. In 1770 Medakere Nayak had allied himself with the Mahrattas 
when Madhava Rao had raided all the country under Hyder’s domination, 
up to the fort of Nijagal near Nelamangala which was besieged. Madhava Rao 
was in despair as even after a siege of three months the fort had resisted all 
onslaughts. At this crisis Medakere Nayak, by his matchless prowess, scaled 
the fort and secured victor3Mor the Peshwa. Hyder could not forget his defeat 
and bided his time. 

After taking Chikkaballapura, Gutti and other chieftainships, he 
contemplated the destruction of Chitradurg, But the fort being impregnable, 
he hit upon a plan to entice the chief out of the fort. He sent a letter to the 
effect that he was anxious for a private consultation. Medakere Na\'ak had 
sent his assistance to H3^der in his campaign against Bankapura and against 
Madhava Rao at Hanavatti. The Bednur Samsthana also fell because of his 
help. When HN’der had besieged Gutti which had been captured by Morari 
Rao Ghorpade, the chief had sent him help. Hyder now promised in return 
for all these services to give him the country as far as Sira and cancel all 
arrears of tribute if he would onl3^ meet him at Hiriyur. This letter was 
despatched hy the hands of a Diiffedar Jah Sudha with two elephants and 
Arab horses as presents. 

The chief deliberated on the course of action in private. He could see 
through Hyder’s scheme as well as anybody. His brother Parasuramappa 
advised caution and prudence and suggested that H3^der’s plan should be 
exposed by diplomatic exchange of messages instead of entrusting the 
safety of the Navak’s person to the tender mercies of the conqueror. Next da3" 
in the open Durbar, before the assembled people the Na3^ak represented the 
state of affairs and asked for their advice. Sarvottama Rao said that Hyder 
had been anno3’ed at the help rendered by the Nayak to Madhava Rao when 
betook Nijagal, Savantadurg, Huttaridurg and at the capture of Nara3'ana 
Pattana, Nuggehalli, Hagalevadi and Ranavara. But Hyder being too powerful 
and not easily put off, he advised the chief to send some excuse for not being 
able to attend personally. Therefore the Nav^ak wrote to Hyder that he too 
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was anxious to meet Hyder, yet it was not possible because of his ill-health. 
He sent two Vakils, Lakshmana Rao and Sarvabhauma Rao, to explain 
matters personally with a present of two elephants and four horses. 

The message reached Hyder in his lashkar at Sira. He rose to the 
occasion and replied : “ If the chief is not well, let him take rest for three or 
four days. I am sending a clerk to report progress,” This clerk of Hyder 
was given quarters at Chitradiirg and reported faithfully all that took place 
within the fort. Hyder then returned to Srirangapatna and sent Khan* 
dani Savars to levy the annual tribute. When the chief was about to hand 
over the money, a rumour was spread about at the instigation of Hyder 
himself that he had died of Bcnnu Phani. The tribute was consequently 
stopped. The clerk in Chitradurg wrote about it to Hyder at Hosiir who 
returned instantly with all his forces and encamped at Turiivekere. From 
thence he sent his cotisiii jMohi\aiddin Sahib to the assistance of Muttoda 
Halappa Na^’ak, to capture the cattle of Chitradurg at Budihal. He sent 
his Savars again for the delayed tribute and when he received it he exi)ressed 
his intense joy at the progress in the health of the Nayak, and ordered 
sweets to be distributed and canon tired in his hoaour. “ I hope, ” he 
said to the vakils, “ that the Nayak is now well enough to come and meet me. 
Is it true that a huge quantity of gun-powder, bullets and rockets are being 
manufactured in the fort?” They replied that the fort being beset on all 
sides by hostile chieftainships of Bedanur, Harapanahalli, Rayadiirga, 
Nijagal and Tarikere, there had been built up a huge store of war materials 
ready to hand in case of urgency and that there was no need to manufacture 
fresh material. Next Hyder inquired as to the water supply and strength of the 
fort. The vakils said that the water would last for twelve years even if no rain 
fell and that the fort was impregnable. Meanwhile Halappa Naik of Muttod 
with the assistance of Mohiyuddin Sahib captured the cattle at Mnsavana 
Kanive Ghat. The ryots ran up to the fort and complained to the Nayak. 
Medakere Nayak was furious and sent four thousand horse to recapture the 
cattle. The force arrested the marauders in the west, under the Sirdars 
Kutubdin Khan, Salbat Khan, Venkoji Jigdhal and Lakshmana Rao 
’ Jigdhal. In the south the retreat was cut off by Bakshi Chenna Mallg-ya. 
There was no way to the east. In the north Janardhana Singh and others 
waited around their king. Thus surrounded on all sides the Mysore forces 
grew desperate and rushed north. The skirmish continued for five hours. 
Mohiyuddin Sahib was captured and imprisoned and there was great rejoicing 
in the fort. 

Hyder was once again defeated but his resourcefulness did not fail him. 
His aims were now firstly, to free Mohiyuddin Sahib and secondly, to 
deprive the Nayak of Mahratta help. Diwan Piirnaiyya advised him to 
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rouse up the chiefs of Harapanahalli and Ra^'adurg who were alwaj^s at 
feud with Chitaldurg. When the resources of the Nayak were directed 
against them,‘~Hyder could easily capture the fort, Hyder, thereupon, wu'ote 
to Basappa Nayak of Harapanahalli and Krishnappa Nayak of Rayadurg to 
meet him at Sira. Next he wrote to Medakere Nayak thus. While 
Mohiyuddin Sahib was at Budihal, Halappa Nayak came to him and said, 
hny cattle have been captured by Chitradurg forces. I want your help to 
capture my owircattle. ’ Mohiyuddin Sahib, it appears, rendered assistance 
without my knowledge. I can never forget the great help you have rendered 
me in the past. I request you to send back my cousin.” Medakere Nayak 
after deliberation sent back the prisoner with all honour. 

Hyder now encamped at Ratnagiri and sent a peremptory note for a 
meeting. If the Nayak himself could not come, he should at least send at 
once his son and heir Bharmappa Nayak and his own brother Parasuramappa 
as hostages or war would be declared. The Nayak refused the 
ignominious offer and at once prepared to resist. He sent the Dalavays of the 
frontiers to their respective forts at once and imprisoned the clerk of 
H 3 ’^der at Chitaldurg. He wrote to Poona for an assistance of fifty thousand 
horse. Molkalmurii, Kanakiippe, Dodderi, Bilichodu, Basavanakote 
Mayikonda, Anagi, Davanagere, Holalkere, Ramagiri, Hosadurga, Gudikote, 
Horajnale, Hiri}'ur ^^ill these forts were to be prepared for a desperate 
resistance. He wrote to the various chiefs of Kadapa, Karnul, Adavani, 
Kanakagiri and Havanur to send him help. The defence of various Batheris 
of Chitaldurg was placed under able officers and an account was taken of the 
provisions and ammunition. The various Batheris were : (1) Ranamandala, 
(2) Panchakanive Gudda, (3) Nellikai Siddappa Gudda, (4) Madana Gudda, 
(5) Mukti Sivalaj’a, (6) Vidumbeswara Gudda, (7) Savanta Gudda; over the 
Hill (1) Lalgudda, (2) Jagina Maradi, (3) Patte Darwaz, (4) Hebbulikal-, 
(5) Nagara Suttu, (6) Vanake Gandi Darwaz, and (7) Bairappana Kal. 
The line of defence was constituted as follows -.—From Hebbulikal to 
Vadavalappana Gudda, from the Muraghi Matha to Tamara Katte, from 
Rangavvana Kanive to Goniir Kanive, from Devappana Kanive to Hin- 
galdhal, from Siddheswara Kanive to Motalada Kanive. Near the water 
tank, Kadamari Kallappa Nayak was stationed. In the north near 
Sante-Bagilu, Aliya Huchhappa Nayak and Sahib Jadhe Bharmappa 
Nayak and in the east near the Sira Darwaz there was Bhai Parasu- 
ramappa Na\^ak. In the south near Lai Gad Bhau Medakere Nayak. 
Outside the town from the city to Govindana Katte, Hamir Sahib, Sivaprasad, 
Dhnna Singh, Rama Singh and Lakshmana Singh held the defences. 

Next Medakere Nayak gave free permission to the weak, infirm and old, 
to women and children to leave the fort and take refuge elsewhere ere the 
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invading army surrounded them and rendered all egress impossible. But 
the people showed splendid loyalty and refused to leave their sovereign. 
The Nayak was greatly pleased and there was general rejoicing. Hyder 
once again sent his vakils for a definite reply. The bullet is the only 
answer/’ came back the spirited response. 

The M3^sore army now marched at once from Ratnagiri and encamped 
on the banks of the Vedavati. From thence the vast camp extended as far 
as Hebbulikal, Cholagatti Gudda, Muraghi Matha and Buddhivantana Maradi 
in the south. Hyder took up his telescope to view the defences of the city 
and sent a small force to the fort-gates to test the range of the enemy’s 
cannon. 

The siege began on Ashadha Suddha Dasami of Hevilambi Sarnvatsara. 
Harapananaili forces encamped at Murghi Matha while the Rayadurg army 
was at Buddhivantana Maradi. Hyder between the two surrounded the fort 
with his arm)^ and tried to starve the garrison into submission. Near every 
Darwaza — Fathe Darwaza in the east near Venkata Rama temple, in the 
south Sira Darwaza, and Laladakote Darwaza near Buddhivantana Maradi — 
Sirdars were stationed to prevent outside help. Hyder once again sent a 
message to the Nayak to the effect that if the chief would meet him in person 
and pay the cost of the expedition — six lakhs of varahas — he would go back to 
Srirangapatna. The Nayak replied to the vakils of Hyder, Kadapa Subba Rao 
and Manavalli Srinivasa Rao : “ The Nawab, in return for the help I rendered 
even against my own friends Madhava Rao and Murari Rao at Bankapur, 
Anavatti and Nagar, is assisting my enemies, the chiefs of Harapanahalli and 
Rayadurg. He has looted Hosadurga, Janakallu and maltreated the 
ryots. Now he has come with the evil intention of destroying us by guile. 
Therefore our meeting place will be the battle-ground alone. You said that 
he would destroy the fort in a couple of days. Let him try. This fort is 
not made of wax. Victory lies in the lap of God. If you win I wish you 
joy of the victory.” 

Next morning the fusillade began. Hyder’s guns, however, were pointed 
either too high in which case the shot fell over the hill or too low striking 
the moat. But in one place — Govindana Kattu — there was no moat. Hyder 
made a surprise attack at the place but was foiled by the desperate resistance 
of the defenders. Thus two months passed by. Hyder now determined to 
make an attack on the water reservoir and thus compel submission. A night 
attack was made at the Vanake Kandi Darwaza, which would have been 
successful but for the resourcefulness of a woman — so runs the story. She 
had been there to fetch a pail of water where she noticed some of the enemy 
making an entry by a hole in the wall. Instantl}’’, with heroic fortitude and 
fearlessness, she seized a huge rolling-pin {vanake) and smote at their heads 
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as they tried to enter. Meanwhile the rest of the army had applied scaling 
ladders and by the light of numerous rockets tried to enter the forts. The 
besieged now mustered strong and repulsed them, on which an attack was 
made on Phalguneswara Khilla. There the Sirdars Rama Singh, Lakshmana 
Singh and Sivaprasad vowed that they would compel the invaders to retreat 
or die in the attempt. Rushing upon the enemy they captured the standard 
planted at Siriyappana Kal. H^^der was furious and commanded Krishnappa 
Nayak of Rayadurg to scale the fort at Laladagudda where there was no moat. 
But the defenders made a sadden sally and routed him. Two thousand 
soldiers of Rayadurg were surprised by the Nayak's forces which had come 
behind them by a secret path. Thus the retreat was cut off, many perished 
and others were granted quarter. Hyder was foiled once more. 

Another month passed by without any serious incidents. By this time, a 
message from Poona to the Nayak fell into the hands of Hyder. The 
Peshwa encouraged Medakere Nayak to persist in his defence and lie was 
sending Sirdar Gopala Hart with sixty thousand horse for his assistance. 
H3^der thereupon wrote to the Nayak, ‘‘ I came here only to test your prowess 
and not in enmity. If now at least you pay me nine lakhs and send hostages, 
I will go awa3^” He contemplated bribing the Mahratta Sirdar with the 
mone}^ to be neutral and taking the fort at his own sweet pleasure. 

Medakere Nayak had now grown tired of waiting for help from Poona. 
Nearly seven months had passed by without any message. Therefore he 
thought he could make peace now and take revenge on a future occasion. 
H is brother Parasuramappa gladly consented to go as hostage. There were 
only six lakhs of varahas in the treasury. On his word of lionour, Hyder 
promised to raise the siege if the six lakhs were paid then and the remainder 
a few days later. The money was duly paid and Parasuramappa prepared to 
go as hostage. But this time fresh messages came from Poona. Sirdar 
Gopala Hari and Vakil Piirushottama Pant with fifty thousand horse, twelve 
guns, and five thousand rockets had been sent to capture Hyder alive and 
send him on to Poona. The Mahratta army was encamped at Kapota 
Gudda on the banks of the Krishna. Therefore Parasuramappa went back 
into the fort and Hyder’s vakils were dismissed peremptorily. The soldiers 
from Adoni and Kanakagiri returned to their homes. Muttoda was be- 
sieged and Halappa Na3^ak had to flee. Hyder, however, engaged Gopala 
Hari in battle and made peace with the Peshwa by paying ten lakhs and sent 
the Sirdar back. 

Medakere Nayak heard that two lakhs of varahas were being sent to 
Srirangapatna and determined to capture the money. Hyder’s sepoys 
however heard of the design and fleeing to Harihar sent for Hyder’s help. 
Tippu was sent at once with twenty thousand horse to chase the Nayak 
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back to the fort and if possible to capture hiin. \\'arned by Hanumanta 
Gowda of Habanur, liowever, Mcdak(--re Xayak nKUVii’;ed to slip hack into the 
fort closely follo'A’ed by Tip])ii \\\\(\ lio\\''‘\'er, could do notliiipe;. 

boiled once a^ain, flyder :!Liopl-"d tli;* p<d!ev of ist)l:ition and creating 
dissension within. No help was [)ossib](‘ from Poona or from tlu^ neighbour- 
ing chiefs. Klureover there were a iininher of Muslims within the fort who, 
wdien propcad)' handled, would [)rove eoxtremely helpfiik Parasurania 
Bhau must be cut oif by pLicing twent thousand horse near the Tungabhadra 
to oppose him. Many deserted the Na\ak lunM b}’ the love of lucre. Hyder 
tried to frighten the garrison l»y camtinn.nus fusillade for two davs and 
scaling the fort. The Nayak personally superintended the dehmces and 
encouraged the soldiers Iw^ his own example. Boiling oil and were 

poured on the besiegers, huge boulders were thrown from the top. This 
attempt to capture the fort also failed, 

Hyder now' sent a yAr.w.-, 1\:\/a ti^ Ashrif Khan in the fort and they spoke 
to Ahinadkhan and Kazi Jnmla Sahib : ililherto we have served the Kaffirs. 

Now the champion of our ow n faith has come to oiir relied, Mca-e th;in tin’s, how^ 
can a petty Paieyagar reward us adecpiately ? If you join H}'der you will 
be rewarded well liere us well as in Hea\’en. If you are w’illing to become 
Kaffirs you are at liberty to do so.” The .Muslim leaders consulted among 
themselves and on Moharrain day w'hile going to the tank outside the fort at 
Mullapur, were received by Hyder and agreed to betray their master. Thus 
all the Muslims proved traitors. By their insinuations many Mahrattas and 
Beydars proved disloyal. Even then the Nayak did not give up hope. For 
three months the siege continued. 

On Magha Bahula Bidige, Hyder once more made an attack on the 
water-reservoir. But the attempt wais foile^J b}^ Sirdars Balaji Pant and 
Tammaji who died in battle. At the same time a mine w' ls dug under the 
moat at Rangayyana Bagilu. While the entmiy w'as entering the mine, the 
besieged dug a counter mine under the enemy and blew them up. 

The onh' weak spot in the defence wais at Hebbulikal — a secret w'hich 
unfortunately had been knowm b) some of the traitors. Twelve hundred se])oys 
came by this secret path and surprised the garrison. The Nawak heard that 
invaders w'ere entering eveiwwvhera and could not be checked. At this crisis, 
the Muslims and people of Hurupkal remained passive. The Na^^ak felt that 
the end w'as at hand. Next morning, he crowned Bharniappa Nayak, and 
calling upon his follow'ers to follow him in death as in life, he donned saffron- 
robes and throwing wide open the fort gates, w^as soon lost in the ocean of 
invading army. 

Colonel Wilks gives the followang account of the capture of Chitradiirg, 
which differs in several important respects from the foregoing account 

9 ' F 
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Poligar of Chitaldurg (called Chitrigul) influenced by the assurances of liis 
agent at Poona that the first military officer of state (Hurry Pant Parkia) 
would invade Mysoor, did not follow Hyder in his campaign against Ni;^ani 
Ali and Peshwa, the son of Sevai Madhava Rao Narayana Rao and helping 
Raghoba. . . . Hyder's formidable army marched from Gutti to Chitaldurg 
and rejecting the submissive officers of the unfortunate chief to atone for the 
error by a large fine sat down before the place in the month of Jul 3 \ The siege 
continued for three months with more perseverance than military skill on the 
side of Hyder and on the part of the besieged with a mixture of heedless 
enthusiasm and head-long valour characteristic of the Beydar tribe. A temple 
dedicated to Kali was erected on the top of the Durg. On every Monday 
the Beydars made a religious sortie. This after a few repetitions was as 
regularly known in the camp of the besiegers as in the fort. Everything was 
known except the exact point of attack and notwithstanding all advantages 
of preparation on the part of the besiegers, the Beydars never once returned 
without penetrating into the trenches and carrying off a certain number of 
heads to offer at the shrine of Kali. After the fall of the place, the heads 
were found ranged in rows of small pyramids in regular order in front of the 
temple of the Goddess to the amount of about two thousand. .... 

“ A composition was at length arrived at by which Hyder professed to 
forgive the past and accepted as a pledge of future obedience thirteen lakhs of 
Pagodas of which five in wrought plate had already been paid, when intel- 
ligence arrived that ministerial commander-in-chief Hurry Pant was ap- 
proaching from Poona with an army rated at 62,000 horse. . . . Hyder deter- 
mined to put to a severe and immediate proof the professed allegiance of the 
Poligar. The whole transaction was probably a snare. He destroyed his 
batteries and trenches and summoned the Poligar to attend his standard 
against Hurry Pant. If fortune should declare in favour of the Mahrattas, it 
is obvious that obedience would be fatal to all the hopes of the Poligar and if 
Hyder should prevail to obey or disobey would leave only a choice of evils, 
namely, to pay the remainder of the treasure or to stand the siege. To obey 
presented a chance of good and in consequence of this reasoning, which has 
been circumstantially stated to me by one of his descendants, he promised — ■ 
but evaded assistance (Retreat of Hurry Pant). 

These arrangements being completed about the close of the year (1777) 
and himself with the main army, sat down a second time before Chitaldurg. 

The Poligar had a number of Mohammadans in his service, formed 

into a corps regularly armed of about 3,000 men whom Hyder found means 
to corrupt through the medium of their spiritual instructor, a holy and 
unsuspected hermit. (I have seen and conversed with this holy personage 
whose service on this occasion was liberally rewarded by Plyder.) When the 
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Poh’gar discovered he was betrayed he ascended a palanquin of state 

and ordered himself to be carried to Hyder’s camp and threw himself at the 
mercy of the victor in the beginning of March 1779. The inlander. . . , 
amounted to no more than five lakhs of Rupees. The whole family was of 
course secured and sent as prisoners to Seringpatam.” 

In the Bakhar, no mention is made at all of the Na 3 -'ak’s willingness to 
pay a line and atone for his error before the siege began. It was Hyder who 
began real hostilities cattle-lifting. According to Wilks the Maharatta 
contingent consisted of 62,000 horse, j^ut the Bakhar says that fifty 
thousand horse, five thousand rockets and twelve guns had been 
despatched. The circumstances of Hari Pant’s desertion have been 
glossed over by the Mahratta chronicler in a way more creditable to 
the Mahrattas than facts would warrant, neither is there any mention of 
the fact that Hyder called upon the Nayak to help him against Hari Pant — 
an incident which Wilks tells us “ has been circumstantially stated to me 
by one of his descendants Hyder, says Wilks, demanded thirteen lakhs 
of pagodas and that already live had been paid when the news arrived 
of Hari Pant. The chronicle however tells us that he demanded onl^’ nine lakhs 
and the treasury contained only six lakhs which were paid at once and the 
remainder promised at a future date. “ The plunder that accrued to Hyder 
after the fall of the fort,” says Wilks, 'hncluding cash, jewels and personal 
ornaments of women amounted to no more than five lakhs of Rupees.” Colonel 
Wilks also tells us that Medakere Nayak surrendered to H^^der and that his 
family was imjmisoned at Srirangapatna. The Bakhar however .savs that 
only the Nayak’s fame, prowess, charity and courage remained on earth and 
the Raja Sahib's relatives, Parasuramappa, Sahib Jadhe Bharmappa Nayak, 
Dodda Medakere Nayak and others, returned to the fort, though sorely 
wounded and lived happily. 

Hyder was immensely impressed by the attachment the Nayak inspired 
in the minds of his subjects. '‘No severity of military execution could restrain 
persons of each sex and every age from risking their lives with the 
constancy and exaltation of martyrs, for the purpose of carrying to the 
besieged such supplies as an incessant succession of individuals could convey 

Hyder saw the stern stuff the people were made of when judiciously 

handled and trained would make excellent soldiers. He, therefore, swept 
off 20,000 of the population, organized the young men into military bands 
called Chelas, winch were greatly helpful to Tippu.” The noble independence 
and heroic exploits of the heroes of the siege are even now celebrated and 
cherished by the people of Chitaldurg. 
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Estimation of Forces on Both Sidks. 


A, HyJer\s Army , — One lakh* 

1. Cavalry 37,000 


2* Nivulla Bar Sepoys 
54,000 


r 5,000 Private Contribution 
1 32,000 Sarkar Horse 

^10,000 Black 
9,000 Yellow 
•j 10,000 Babbari 
[ 5,000 Green 
(20,000 Red 


3. Sappers and Miners 
(Kamati) 

B, Medakere Nayalds Army, — 50,000 
L Cavalrv 10,000 


Foot 29,500 


3. Bar Se[)oys 

4. Kama tic Horse 


8,000 


f 3,000 Privaite Contribution 
L 7,000 xNayak’s Horse 
f 9,800 from the Gadis 
! 3,000 Munition men 
i 1,600 Sappers and Miners 
L 700 Saragavis. 

5,500 

5,000 


The following list of vari(3us coinages in the Toshakhana at Chitaldurg 
will be of some interest to th^ numismatists 


A, Gold Coi/is . — 

Gabaru 

Mohar 

Matali 

Siva Rai Honnii 
Badshaha 
Sannngiri ,, 

Achyuta Rai ,, 

Deva Rai ,, 

Ratna Rai ,, 

B, Silrer 

Riala~10 lakhs: As 


Jat Mahal. 

Da r wadi 

Prala}'a ka veri Hon n u 
Pralagatti ,, 

Papa Xayaka ,, 

Ada van i ,, 

Tadai)atre ,, 

Pade 

Nisani ,, 

ra — 17 lakhs: Chanri— 10 lakhs. 



THE MAURYAN INVASION OF THE TAMILAKAM. 

By Soma Sundara Desikar, Esq. 


In a short note contributed to the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
(Vol. XVI, No. 4) on the Muuryan invasion of the Tamil land, IVIr. K. A. 
Nikkanta Sastri of the Sri Meenfikshi College, Chidambaram, concludes his 
note sa}4ng that ‘the persistent reference to cutting through mountain passes 
and making a passage for the chariots of the invaders (the Varnba Maur\’as) 
is, however, not now susceptible of any cogent explanation.’ To have a clear 
idea of this crypdic line, we have to go back to the origin of the story itself. In 
the beginnings of this century Dr. S. Krishnasamy Ayyangar while controvert- 
ing the eighth or ninth century theor}’ of Bishop Caldwell on the ‘ Augustan 
Age of Tamil Literature’, fixed the second century as the probable date with 
suflicient authority following in the wake of the late lamented V. Kanakasahai 
Pillai. In 1913 Pandit M. Ragbava Ayyangar of the Madras University 
Tamil Lexicon Committee read an essay on the life of (deran (denguttuvaii 
at the Madura Tamil Sangam Anniversary Celebrations in the first instance, 
and then developed the subject and published it in book form. He devoted 
chapter XI I of the book to the determination of the age of the (^era Emperor 
and incidentally brought to the notice of the public the Mauryan invasion of 
the South and fixed the fifth century as the Augustan Age. Dr. S. K. Ayyan- 
gar in one of his Universit 3 Mectures (1918, Jaiuiaiy & February) examined this 
theory and then putting up his ideas in book form, \vrites that Ragbava 
Ayyangar, passing in rapid review the late Mr. Kanakasahai s conclusion in 
regard to the matter, lays dou'ii his main position somewhat as follows: 

“ It is well known that among the poets that constituted the Sangam, 
Kapilar, Paranar, Kakkirar, Mfunuknlr, and Sattan.lr took a prominent 
place. Among these, Alamfilanar appears from certain poems included 
\n {he ' Ahananilni ' to have beeti coutem[.)orar\' with C'hola Karikala., 
(deialathan, Kalvar Kouuin Pulli : from tins source also appears clearly 
that he was one who has travelled much in the various parts of the Tamil 
coiintrv and in countries north of it. This poet is taken to be contempo- 
rarv with (XaiguttUNsin Cera, as he refers, in Aham 351 to a war between 
the Mauryan and the chief of Mohur, which is taken to stand for the chief 
Pahi\-an Maism, who is said elsewhere to have fought against the Cera. 
Quoting from Aluim 265, he fers Alamiilanar to a time subsequent to 
the de:^trnction of Patalipntra to which he sees a definite refeience in 
a passage quoted. This is the first and in fact the strongest argument of 
his tliesis for ascribing Qenguttuvau to the fifth century A, I). ; but he 
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arrives at this result by a series of arguments which seems to me to find 
no justification in history. He interprets the expression in the passage 
quoted as referring to the destruction of Pataliputra by the Ganges, 
whereas in actual fact it could mean no more than che disappearance of 
the great wealth that the Nandas collected in Pataliputra in the Ganges. 
This might well have been brought about by the Nandas themselves 
throwing it into the river rather than letting it fall into the hands of their 
enemies, in the revolution that subverted their dynasty. Starting from 
his peculiar interpretation of the passage, he postulates the destructi(m 
of Tataliputra by the floods of the Ganges and finds the period of such 
destruction in the time intervening the visits of the two Chinese travel- 
lers to India, namely Fa Hian in the beginning of the fifth century and 
Hieun Tsang in the second quarter of the seventh century A.D. He 
further equates the Maiiryas who had invaded the territory of PaJayan 
Maran, perhaps in<a previous generation, with the army of the Gii[)ta 
king, Samudra Gupta. He finds support for this in the mention of the 
Manta raja who is taken to be a king of Kerala ’’ and the same as 
Mandaram Qeral. The rest of his reasoning in the whole chapter is of 
the same character and minor importance.” 

The learned doctor after fully discussing the subject concluded (the 
chapter on chronology —Tamil literature in his Beginnings of the South Indian 
History wherefrom the above quotation was taken) thus : — 

“ The equation of Vamba Mauryar with the army of invasion under 
Samudra Gupta : it has already Ix^en pointed out that the interpreta- 
tion of the quotation regarding the Nandas is wrong altogether, and that 
it is so proved by a similar passage in lines 4 and 5 of poem 251 of Aham ; 
but there are a nunihcr of references ‘idiich carry the invasion of Maiiryas 
up to Mohur of Paid van Maran. In one of these passages, at any rate, the 
Pandit tries to establish the contemporaneity of this invasion with the 
Palayan Maran, which, from the text, is untenable. The term Mohur is 
used in the passage to stand for the chieftain of ]\Iohnr not necessarily 
Palayan Maran. That reference and the various other references to the 
Maurijas in Mdimllandr, as 'leeU as their cutting their %vay through rocks 
in their march soutJncards, all of them do refer possibly to a great south- 
%card invasion of the Maiiryas, a ncicly estahlished dynasty. We know', 
now, beyond doubt since the discovery of the new edict of Asoka at 
^laski in the Nizam's dominions, that Asoka's territory extended right 
down to the frontier of Mysore within the boundaries of which other 
edicts were discovered years ago. We know of no wars excepting the 
famous Kalinga wars that Asoka carried on for purposes of conquest. 
Chandragupta not having had the time to do it, the further conquest of 
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territories not included within his empire, but included within that of 
his ^’randson, historians ascribed to Chandragupta’s son Bindusara? 
the father of Asoka, who himself held the viceroyalty of the southern 
fnnitiors with his capital at Yidesa. The conquest of the South by the 
Maiiryas must have therefore been made by either Biiidusara the kin^ 
or by the Viceroy-prince^ his son. The term Vadukar used in this 
connection by the Tamils is a general designation for all northerners, 
and indicates the various reference's before us, and onward move south- 
wairds of a certain northern tribe, of which we get [ierhaps the final 
glimpse in the movements of the Pallavas till they come into occupation 
of Kanchi and the extension of their power at least as far south as 
Trichi nopoly and Kumbakonam. All the passages of Mamfilanar, 
referring to these incidents, refer to them as j^ast occurrences and not as 
contemporary events. This interpretation of the passages relating to 
northerners agrees very well with the claim of certain Tamil kings 
who had won victories over the Ar 3 \an armv, which attribute is given 
specifically to the Pandian Nediimgeliyan whose name figures in the 
Chihrppathikarain. Such a general movement against the north could 
on general considerations be postulated only of the period of confusion 
that folloiced the decline of Maiirya power in the north and the 
rise to the imperial position afterwards, of the Andras and the 
Andra Brlttyas in succession. The fifth century is hardly the century 
in which we get anything like a glimpse of such a great movement 
of people.” 

This and an article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society entitled “ Kosar 
of Tamil Literature ” (October 1923) was probably the authority for the 
statement by Dr. Barnett in the Cambridge History of India that ‘‘ from the 
reference of the poets to them it would seem that they once made an 
unsuccessful attack on Mogar and found allies in the Vamba Mauryas or 
Bastard Mauryas, possibly a branch of the Konkani Mauryas”. 

On reading the above statement, Mr. K. G. Sesha Iyer of Trivandrum 
wrote to the Journal of the Mythic Society (Vol. XIV, page 375) 
controverting those statements and said Kosars were never the advance guard 
of the Mauryas but were the friends of the Mogur chieftain. The last issue 
of Mr. Sesha Ayyar’s article was ‘‘ who were the Vamba Moriar and did they 
invade South India ?”. After elaborately discussing the matter, taking parti- 
cularly the stanzas in question, he came to the conclusion that the reading 
Moriar ” is incorrect and it ought to be Oriar ” according to the variant 
reading found in the Piirandnuru (Lyric 175); if it is considered that the 
reading is Moriar, then, they ought to be imperial Mauryas and concluded as 
follows : — 



“ Did these peojde, whether Moriar or Oriar, actiiall}' come to South 
India ? It is clear their objective was South India ; but whether as a matter 
of fact they re'udied South India we (auinot definitelv say from the materials 
available. The relevant poem in this connection is A]iai}aiU4nt JSl. For 
their southward inarch, the poem says the iMoriar crossed the mountain, 
sending the Vaiiiikar as an advance guard or, perhaps, opposed by the Vadu- 
kar. Vadiikar Mihinura which is the expression occurring in the poem may 
bear either of these two meanings; but perhaps the former is preferable. 
Like the Moriar, the Vadukar too are described as Vamba Vadiikar, Aham375 : 
and they were obviousl\' a ferocious people, as their frequent descripticin 
Katanai Vadukar, Vadukar tierce as dogs, would show (Aham 107, 381). 
If they came as the vanguard of the Moriar army, they sustained an ignomi- 
nious and crushing defeat at the hands of the Chola Perum Qenni (Aham 
375); and we do not hear any conquest or occupation of the Tamil land by 
the Moriyar. Perhaps for some reason or other the Moriyar never entered 
South India though the language of Aham 281 (Ten ricai mntiraiii mlinnia 
varavirku)^ undoubtedly shows that was the point towards whicli their 
advance was originally directed. 

On reading this article Mr. Nilakanta Sastri wrote to say that the read- 
ing Moriyar has been established but the reference to cutting through mountain 
passes and making a passage for the chariot of the invaders [vin poru nedum 
kudai yiyerer mariyar, pon punai tikiri, tlri tara-k-kuraitta) could not be 
cogently explained, {The italics all along are mine.) 

Mr. Sesha Ayyar in his learned article contends that evaai though the 
reading of Moriyar is established they never entered the South or Tamilakam. 

I shall show that he is correct in saying that the Mauryas never entered 
South India. The odes where this information is recorded are three in 
number (Nos. 69, 251 and 281) and run as follows : — 

Ai nalan tholainda meniyu mamalar-t- 

Takai vana-p-pilanda kannum vakai yila 

Vannam vadiya variyii n6kki 

Yala lanrigi niye uridini 

Nida linbam vaiki mai varach- 

Sai poru-t'tiravaraki-p-pullilai-p- 

Para arai nelli yam puli-t-tiral kai 

Kana mada niarai-k-kana nirai kavarnm 

Veni latta menna demurru 

Vin poru nedu varai yiyarer Moriyar 


^ LDiT0)p Qpmetrfliu 
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Pon piinai tikiri tiritara-k-kiiraitta 
Varai Iran dakanranarayinuni enaiyadilu 
Nidalar va]J toJi yadian 
Madamayi lolitta pili vuradu tan 
gilai man valvir chiirri-p-palama 
Nambudai-k“kaiya-raranpala nuri 
Nankalam taru-um-vayavar peruinakan 
giidar mani-p-perumbiln ai kanattu-t- 
Talaina lalari nariinin 
Nalar mulai yaka-t-tinruyin marandai.'*' 

— 69 Parankorranar. 

The maid soothes her lady who was pining on the inordinate delay of 
her lord that went in search of gold (property). A free translation of the ode 
will run tliiis : — O Lad}’' ! be soothed 1 Do not pine, please, at the loss of the 
colour of the body, at the eyes that were radiant like lilies, nor at the stop- 
page of writings on the body; be brave; as you are the onl}' favourite, he 
would not tarry longer (than is necessary) forgetting the [)leasares he enjo 3 ’ed 
with you, though he — your lord who is able to present you with brilliant 
ornament by destro}dng the fortifications guarded by men with strong bows 

^iL fBGdlh (oLOeuflLLI LDfTLD&OlT^ 

susaBTCssrii) (sufru^iu eurf^iij QfSfrsQ 
ujrri^ iSQiua^rfl^evB 

^ Q LG<SUlir^ 

Q&^ib QuiT0LLu^pisi]irfrQu 

ujr(T QfssoeSi luih Lj&f}^ srfuj 

sfTSsr ldj £_ wtoisjrd seffsr fSsiDir 

Qoiesfi Q^qpp^ 

(oSmQunQ^ Qib(B (suesiir uSltuQpir QuorrSiuir 
Qurrm L/to" ^©//? (^<sa)pp^ 

eu&nir uSIirih psdrp^irfruSl^ Qufdssnu^^ 

Qjrrj^ ujfr^Liu<^ 

LDL-LnuSl QiS\)ni^pp iJisSI SUIT IT 

©to LDrr6m <Si](^^p <3rpfSlu ueOLcir 
(o6SrLLL\<5SiL-S (oS)SUJ /fir<o^U&) 
f5(^SS^fSp ^(aijlh <SllUJ<SiJlT G)u(^LDS<sk' 

^L^if LDGSsfhlj Qu0ihyj(^ ji/uj^irssrp^p 

p'^^fSiTGfreOrfi fB!Tp}!S(c^ 

esreoif (T^to lair^p ^^piuSm LopfBQp, 


10 


IT 
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and arrows that are adorned with the feathers of peacocks — has passed in 
search of gold that mountain that has stopped the further rolling of the wheel 
of the golden chariot of the Moriyas who rule the mountain that tower the 
sky (Himalayas). 

Tudiim chenrana tolum cherru 
M 6 ti yonnutar-p-pasalaiyu mayum 
Vingdai nehila-ch-cha ai-ch-chellalodu 
Nam padar kilrii marundtUnxr ketpi 
Nandan vernkkai yeydinii marravat 
Tahgalar vali t 6 Ii vel kodi-t- 
Tunai kalanna piinai t 6 r-k-k 6 sar 
Ton mutalat-t-tarum panai-p-potiyi 
Linnicai murasah kadippidittirangat 
Temmlinai chidaitta hanrai m 6 kur 
Paniadamaiya pakai talai vanda 
Makelu tanai vamba m 6 ri 3 ^ar 
Punai ter nemi yuriliya kuraitta 
Vilangu vellaruviya varai va yumbar 
Masil venkot-tannal yanai 
Vilaiyu-t-tappiya varungkel va^’^appuli 
Alanila neliya kutti-p-pukalodu 
Kappil vaikum tekkamil 961 ai 
Niramba nilidai-p-poki 
-Ararnbo lavvalai nilai neki.In dore.'^' 

— 251 Mdmillanar. 

* Qpn(^(^ Q^ppj 

(oLon^ Qujrrcm ^ipp LnniL^ih 

QisQip^ 

fsrrduL^iT LD0ih^ujir Q<slLl 9 
(ssimpm Q(Siip]<sms QtuujQ^i toppeutL 
L—iwseo/r Q<sudoQsfrp.p 

^Ss37 siTf^miosr L^'^Cpp/TS Qsn<^iT 
Q^/resr ^^ixtu^^oUSTu Quir^uSl 

Qpir^ik <$is/-uL3isf-p 

QpLDQp2loST ^fr(ok(5S)p QintTsf^lT 

U(oSsfttUIT^<oS)LDUJ (SUtB^ 

waQaQp (aLiihu QianiBiurc 

Lj'BsBrQpfT QfBi£ u^0(SffJuj (^(oS)p^p 
eSlsoim(^ Q<Sij!Sfr<5{r(i^<sSlLU Qjmo‘6Ufrajihun' 
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This is an ode by the maid to her lady on her sorrow on the departure 
of her lover. O lady-bird ! Calm 3 'onrself, footmen have been despatched to 
your lord, who has gone to the other side of the mountain — that has streams 
with transparent waters which stopped the farther march and turned back 
the running of the ornamented cars of the Vamba (unstable) Mori\’'as who 
came with a large army intent on war and who was enjoying the pleasures of 
your company in the wild forest where male elephants with huge tusks 
soothe the she-elephants and if he hears the sufferings we are undergoing by 
the loss of the colour of the body and the brilliancy of the e\’es, lie would not 
tarry even for a minute though he is to get the wealth of Nanda. 

Qaivathu terindici-r-roj i yalkalu 
Mahalii lanmai achchara-k-kfiriya 
Corpalii takii menru manja 
Tolkiyan madamayi loJitta peeli 
Van p61 valvi-r-chiirr i non Qilai 
Yavvfir vilimbi-r>kamainda novviyn-r- 
Kanaikura ligaikfim viraiscla-r-kadiinganai 
Muranmiku vadukar miinnura moriyar 
Tenrisai madiram miinniya varavirkn 
Vinnura v 6 ngiya paniyernm kiinra-t- 
Ton kadir-t-tihiri yuriiliya kuraitta 
Varai irandavard Qenranar 
Parai yarn in tanna valar namakkoIittL* 

— 281 Maiiullavdr, 


LDtrQio Q<si}6^Qsn LLi—G^iom^ uun'^/ssr 
QSl^SfriLjLl. L^UlSIiU <51]0{wO<S5y^S}JUJULf<sSI 
LDfTfSeo Qrs&flius Li<sQ<s\)rr(b) 

SirihufT ^<o(f}<ss)L^u Qun8 
LumiiQufr^i^Qj'^rr Q^nQir, 

* Q<bfiuqj^ Q^ifiih^}9lp (o 

LDS^ <siTn6ms>')iD 
Q^(rmu(t£;giT(^ QiLmgU LD(^^n 
Q^n&^Qium iiiL^iijiiSfQs\)n 1 ^^^ tS€Sl 
(oiitrmQunip oj^eSI psj-ppl QfBn-<ssr9l'?sy) 
LudiQjfriT <s9(srflLhiSlp s€G)iXiiB<s Qisfrdi^sSlujp 

<suQsit Qpm^p Qinmfliuff 
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This is also an ode by the maid to her lady on her sorrow on the depar- 
ture of her lover. (Translation) Lady I Be considerate in your actions ; 
before departing from here, your lord promised to show his valour (and re- 
turn soon) ; now he has gone to the other side of the mountain which 
stopped the further running of the chariot wheel — which resembles the 
splendour of the Sun that rises in the high mountains full of dew and 
towering to the sky — of the Moriyar with the troublesome Vadukar who 
are sharp-shooters for their vanguard, whose intention it was to reach 
the southern sea. He has removed our dIsre])utation like the sounds of a 
war-drum. 

The main idea conve 3 ’ed by these odes is, the heroes have crossed a 
certain mountain. If the query why and for what purpose they pass that 
particular mountain is raised, the reader would be forced to find out an 
answer from the odes themselves, which are, as usual, complete pieces. Then 
what is the answer we find in these odes. It is for the purpose of driving 
out the Moriyar whose intention it was to go to the southern sea ; figuratively, 
to subjugate the southern kingdoms according to 281. They had for their 
vanguard people living on the other side of the Venkata hill, who are the 
next neighbours of the Tamils. The Tamil army was commanded by the 
chieftain of Mohiir (251) though the generalassimo was the Pandiya Nedun- 
cheliyan-Ariyappadai-kadanda according to Chilappathikarain. That they 
won a victory over their enemy is obvious from No. 69 where it is clearly 
stated that the hero is engaged in destroying the fortifications of the 
enemies on the other side of the hill — Venkata. It is pertinent to ask 
how the Venkata hill was fixed as the limit of the entry of the Moriyar; 
it may be pointed out from ode 265 (264 of S. K. A\’yangar, page 89 
of the Beginnings of South Indian History) where it is expressly stated 
that the hero crossed the Venkata hill ; the ode graphically describes the 
people inhabiting that tract. 

Ninam poti viJuttadi neruppin vaittedu-t- 
Tanankaru marapir-r-pe yai pola- 
Vilartln rinra vetkai ninga-t- 
Tukalara vilainda t6pi paruki-k- 
Kuhl a vilvi-r-kodunok'kadavar 
Pula a-r-kaiyar poosa-a-va 3 ’a 

LDfT^Krr Qpmodiiu <suir£i9p(^ 

Q^fnkQiv uesBuSl(^!E! 

SUISSE IT uSIpiBpeuQ iTfr Qs=^p€srrr 

umpajmpiEpm^o^Qjtsoir 
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Roragu vilrOttiiin kudumi-k-kurae; lodu 
Mara an yirilr marungi-r-runguin 
^enniital yanai venkatam tah 
Vemmunai yarum gura pirandor.’*' 

That is the northernmost natural boundary of the Tamilakam as is found in 
the literature of old« 

I have to note in passing that I have followed my own MSS. in the 
readings of the odes concerned. Taking first ode No. 251, the reading of the 
word Paniycidainaya is stated to be Paniyamayil in the Beginnings of South 
Indian History (t)age 88, note 9) which is also the reading in the printed 
edition. I am sorry I have to differ from the text supplied by M- V. Swami- 
natha Ayyar for whom I have profound respect, yet I have to point out that 
the word Paniyamayil makes no sense there and the construction too could 
not be finished. So also the correct reading of Varaivdyumhar has been 
read as Araivdijumhar ; Pandit A. M. Satagoparamaniijacharya of the Govt. 
College, Kiimbakonam, in his learned contribution on Kosar to the Scutamil 
writes to mean that it may be a place near Podiya mountain (Vol. XXIV, 
p. 23), though the meaning of both the phrases may betaken to be the same 
in a general sense (Aw^’-Kal). If it is Varai it would point out a mountain 
and Aral may be taken as a boulder even and would not satisfy the ideas 
contained in the stanza ; cf. 281 where it is read as Kuraitta varai. The 
language should be so palatable as to be easily pronounced. It is also the 
case with ode No. 69. 

Now taking stanza 251 first for critical study, the Subject or Nominative 
of the ode is the hero of the poem (Nilaineki]nt6r) ; the predicate is that he 
“ would not tarry longer ” (tangalar) ; though it has no object being an 
intransitive verb, the questions where and for what purpose may be put and 
in answer to these questions we get the answer that he has gone beyond the 
mountain in pursuit of wealth. In passing it may be mentioned that in the 
classification of the grammar called Aham— poems dealing with the Subjunctive 

Q/B^uLSlek esxQj ^ 

L£)irL9jb Qu&tlu QurTfSO 
isSl&r0(5sr fSdsrp 

^<S(Sfrp (opiTULS U0Qm 

06v)/r 0«/r® QfBnd sfrL^<si>iT 

Li6\)rrjiip (5D')SLuiT ^s^fr^<SiJfriu 
QjTfrjrrrs!- <s^0il.Qfk} 0!nT<Sr QisontB 

LDirirjii^ w0im8p£)iriE}(0(^ 

p<S\) Ujn’2(5ST G(oI]IEJSL—{B 
QojiliQp^bsin- (U0{^3^[r i3 pihQ^nn , 
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mood — the lover is permitted to separate himself from the object of his love 
either for the sake of wealth or learning. All the odes under discussion refer 
to the separation on account of wealth. In days of yore it was the habit of 
heroes to go on expedition for amassing wealth which would be presented to 
the intended. We know from many other sources that the sons of Tamilakam 
were all brave warriors and they were brought up so by their mothers even 
from their infancy. And internecine quarrels seem to be a pastime with 
them. And so these odes also could not be an exception to this fact. Hence 
the particular hero’s object could not be other than warfare under some 
one’s banner. What is the purpose for which he went to the other side of 
the mountain is the question. That he went there for a fight has to be inferred 
in this ode. But 69 is more pointed on the point. We read there that the 
hero would bring precious ornaments {Nankalan tarmim) after demolishing 
the well-guarded fortifications. 281 also gives room for the inference that 
the object was to fight the enemies of Tamilakam, that is, the Mori37ars, 
who had the Vadukars for their vanguard, Aham 31 stands as a beacon- 
light in this matter.'*' This ode also is by Mamulanar and the poet here sa 3 "s 
that the hero has gone beyond man 3 J^ mountains where our language is 
unknown and which place is guarded by the three Tamil kings. The com- 
mentator on the above also explicitly says that the hero went far away 
crossing many mountains. 

Take again stanza 69. There also the poet puts into the mouth of the 
maid the following: — -Though forgetting the pleasures he enjo 3 ’'ed with 3 ^ou 

* (SlJ0UUiQlSlfT L065ar4L6l)d) 

t-j<SOijS(SS)L- LDL—WiS^^ 

Quiufroj^m^ Qsfr<oQmQp<osr 

LOm^U^fr LDlS^tB^ lD<SS)l^LD[r p<mLDllJji 

QeuiriwQ (S'bsoiijujir turrsj^^ 
unn ulSqstiW SLL(^iS 
(^guihiSm QjojQJiT (sSsoeSti— 

SossrmSs SpjSp<sij^ir Opfrjrjtrij 

i-jokf^iuSiM uffhhusQL^ihQpfriT 

Qjt<^lS6\)it Qprr^ Qoji^jSOujfrQ 
(oUi^6))rr<^ fsnn p 

^L0ipG<sip arr^(5LD 

CLDTj^CuiUlt UOTIU^ ll9n5(BG^ 
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(11. 19, 20) has crossed to the other side of the mountain [Varai evandalian- 
ranarayinum, 1. 12). Which mountain did he cross or pass over? Answer 
to this query should be that mountain that stopped the further march of the 
rolling of the wheels of the car of the Mauryar. Incidentally he describes 
the place on the other side as a barren tract w'here the stags and hinds eat the 
round, sour goose-berries for their food (11. 7-8). 

No. 281 is more direct and pointed. Here the Maurya’s intention is 
clearly stated and that their place of destination is the southernmost point 
of the continent; but they were stopped by the mountain. And our hero has 
gone just beyond that mountain which stopped the further running of the 
chariot wheel. 

One more point has to he conceded rather than considered which is that 
any poet, anywhere it may be, would not dare to sing about the defects or 
the losses of his patron, but on the other hand w^ould try to exaggerate even a 
small thing into a big one. But here poets vie with one another in eulogizing 
the brave deeds of their patrons ; thereby we come to know of the defects of 
the enemy. Now here also it ought to be the case. And moreover, if it is the 
defeat of the chiefs of the Tamil land, then the compiler of these odes would 
not have selected such poems, and would be very zealous and careful in his 
selections. Viewed in these lights one would be able to understand that 
these odes also bear the same kind of interpretation. 

Now coming to the Kosar mentioned in ode 254 Prof. Dr. Krishnasamy 
Ayyangar w^as of opinion that they were the advance guard of the Mauryas, 
and as such administered a crushing defeat upon their enemies near Podiyil 
Hill. Mr. K. G. Sesha Ayyar has ably refuted the point and said that it 
should be rejected as a myth.*^ Pandit A. M. S. Charya of the Kumbakonam 
College in an erudite contribution to the Sentamil (Vol. XXIV, pp. 33 to 48) 
divides the Kosars into three categories as (1) Warrior people of Tulunad, (2) 
Men of Royal Family, and (3) Civil Judges. And he opines that the Kosars 
referred to in Aham 251 belong to the first category, 

cf, Oldiuij) O^uoLD/b Q^fr^iir 15 J 

^^'LDLj ^L^LD u(Sl^^ (S/Osj/sioi— Qp3S^^g}!T QsfTrifir QO ; 

SL-bVrrQ LosGiflir Qsnib^ ih ^ 

sL^LSI'^uLjpisSljh (y:)^'hooQLurT<^ Qsirs^ir 216 ; 

snuLjd Qsn^fT 113 

fsm<ourd^ lEgULoir isniL'^/b QuiriQuj 73 ,* 

(oummQsQ^ Qsnr^n <sSI(3{riEi(^ iBrrrSI 205. 

Why all the previous writers hold that 'a passage was cut through the 
mountain passes for the chariots of the invaders’ (Moriar Punaiter nemi 


Q.J.M.S,, Vol. XIV, p. 277. 
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yuruli 3 -a kuraitta) is not explicable. Perhaps they rely on a similar passage in 
Puram 175 where the Scholiast says that the Himalayas was cut for the 
passage of the cars of a certain king who ruled over the world (Venri vMai 
yudaiya visumbai-t-t6yum nediya kudaiyinaiyum kodi yaninda terinaiyiim 
yudaiya nilamulu thumanda vendarathu tiniiiya ar soo.^ntha sakkaram 
yi^^angudarku-k-kiiraikkappatta velli malaikku appalakiya ulakattirku-k- 
kaliyum idai kali yakij^aarrai vay).* He also gives a variant and notes that 
there are men who may take it as Chakravalam. This scholia has been 
regarded by some at least, if not all, as not correct in this particular instance 
since he misunderstands Moriyar with Oriar. Granting that the Scholiast of 
Furananurn has misunderstood in this particular place, are we not entitled to 
hold another meaning wherever it is possible ? And so it comes to this. A 
particular mountain is spoken of here. The word Darai is preceded by the 
word kuraitta (cut). It literally means cutting and its meaning is clearly 
expressed when it is preceded by the word iiriiliya (rolling). When the two 
words uruliya kuraitta are put together it would mean the rolling of the 
wheels were cut, that is to say, the mountain had stopped the rolling of the cars. 
Of course it is accepted on all hands that the cars belong to the Mori 3 'as. So, 
instead of going to a far-fetched and senseless meaning we may be justified 
in holding that the warriors went above the Venkata — the hill that stopped the 
further rolliiig of the cars of the Mori 3 ’as. 

External evidences are not wanting to show that all the Tamil kingdoms 
were independent of foreign power. If really Bindusara as the Viceroy- 
prince or the king had subjugated the Tamilakam, then Asoka would not 
have left it unmolested and sent embassies. The Tamil bards also would 
have sung the defeat of their own forces at least in an indirect way. No 
doubt they w’ould have done so had the Mori 3 ^ars been their patrons or 
Tamilians. Unfortunately they were neither. Nor there is a single stanza 
or ode relating to any king of the Moriya line. 

From the long survey of the odes concerned and other poems it may be 
concluded as certain that the Mori 3 "as were not allowed to enter Tamilakam 
and the last point they reached was Venkata hill. The battle took place on 
the other side of the Venkata hill between the combined armies of Q6ra Ch6la 
and Pandi 3 ^a under the general command of Pandiyan Neduncheliyan who 
was ably assisted b 3 ^the Mohur chieftain who took the field and the Moriyas 
assisted by Vadukars or Teliigus. 


^ QoimfSi €B^LD(SiSiU ^ir\L\Lh Q/su^iu 

QpmL^iu M (oSuib^jt^ ^esffrmfiuj 
ulLl^ ^uuiroOnQiu 



STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS, No. XVIIL— ON AN 
ETIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT THE TURTLE DOVE 
AND OTHER SPECIES OF DOVES. 

By Prof. Sarat Chandra Mitka, M.A., B.L. 


The Turtle Dove [Tiirtur Commitnis) is the emblem of conjugal fidelity. 
A few stragglers of this species of dove have been found in summer in Quetta 
and Gilgit. Had it been found in plentiful numbers throughout the penin- 
sula of India, it would have been very well known to the people of the Indian 
countryside. In that case, I should have come to the conclusion that the 
Dove referred to in the undermentioned setiological myth is the Turtle Dove 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

The Turtle Dove is well known in England for the constancy of love which 
exists between the males and females of this species, as will appear from the 
following stanza from Byron’s The Bride of Abydos, Canto I, Stanza 1 
“ Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime ; 

Where the rage of vulture, theTove of the turtle. 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime.” 

In the aforementioned stanza, ‘‘ the love of the turtle ” is specifically 
mentioned. 

Oliver Goldsmith has also referred to the faithful and constant love of 
the Turtle Doves in the following lines of his Edwin and Angelina” : — 

“ And love is still an emptier ground, 

The modern fair one’s jest ; 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To xmnn the turtle's nestd^ 

But there are three other species of doves which are very commonly found 
in the countryside almost throughout the peninsula of India. There are the 
Spotted Dove [^{Turtur Suratensis) — Bengali Chaval Gliughic or Telia 
GhugiL] ; the Little Brown Dove {Turtiir Canibayensis) ; and the Indian 
Ring-Dove [{Turtur risorius ) — Bengali Kalhak, Kahalahi and Pank Ghiighu}. 
I am inclined to think that, as these three species of doves are very common 
throughout India and are, therefore, very familiar to the Indian people of the 
countr 3 ^side, the dove referred to in the undermentioned a^tiological myth 
is a member of any one of the aforementioned species. 

Dr. W. T. Blanford, F.R.S., who is the author of Vol. IV (Birds) of The 
Fauna of British India Series wherein the aforementioned three species of 
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doves {Tui'tuy Suratensis, T. Cambay ensis and T. I'isoriiis) have been descnbed, 
does not specifically mention that these doves are remarkable for their 
conjugal fideHt3^ But I am still of opinion that this constancy of love 
between the males and the females is a characteristic trait of all the species 
of doves. 

This being so, the uncultured people of the Indian countryside must 
have noticed the aforementioned peculiarity in the character of the doves, 
namely, their steadfast love between the males and the females. They were 
struck by this habit ; and, finding it to be uncommon among other species of 
birds, have fabricated the undermentioned setiological myth to account for the 
origin of this peculiar trait in the character of the doves: — 

In very ancient times, Chandraketu was the King of the Malayan Islands 
and loved his Queen Chitralekha to distraction. She, in her turn also, almost 
adored her husband and followed him like a shadow. 

Chandraketu had another kingdom which w^as named Maradwipa and 
which was situated in the midst of the sea at a little distance from the 
Malayan Islands. One day, news was brought to Chandraketu that the King 
of Madradesha had invaded Maradwipa. On hearing this news, Chandraketu 
fitted out a large fleet of ships, gathered a large army of soldiers and camp- 
followers, and, after bidding a touching farewell to Chitralekha, embarked in 
the ships and set sail for Maradwipa. 

Shortly after Chandraketu had set sail, a terrific storm burst over the 
sea. Being unable to withstand the fury of the storm, the king’s ship was 
capsized, he struggled for a long time with the weaves ; but, ultimately losing 
his strength, became faint and unconscious and sank beneath the waves. 

One night. Rani Chitralekha dreamt a dream in which she saw that her 
husband had been shipwrecked in the sea and that he was battling with the 
waves of the tempestuous sea. This dream very much perturbed her mind ; 
and, as soon as the da}^ dawned, she went to the sea-beach. Shortly after 
her arrival there, the corpse of her drowned husband Raja Chandraketu was 
thrown by the waves upon the seashore. She became mad with grief on 
seeing her husband’s corpse and threw herself into the sea. The gods in 
heaven were filled with pity at the sight of this touching exhibition of conjugal 
fidelity and metamorphosed the bodies of King Chandraketu and Rani 
Chitralekha into two doves the most noteworthy trait of whose character is 
the constancy of love between the males and the females, and the habit that 
they never leave each other’s company.^ 


* Vide the article entitled : " Ghughu Pakhira Katha'^ or “ The Story of the Dove'' in the 
Bengali Monthly Magazine, Xhoka -Khnku (Boys and Girls) (published from No. 108, NarikeP 
darga Main Road, Calcutta) for 1530 B.S., (1925—1924 A.D.) pages 26 ^— 266 . 
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The aforementioned aitiological myth bears a striking similarity lu the 
Greek story connected with the metamorphosis of Alcyone or Halcyone, 
daughter of ^Eolus. She had married Ceyx who was drowned while he was 
going to consult the Oracle, The gods informed her, in a dream, of her 
husband’s tragic death. When, on the next morning, she discovered her 
husband’s body lying on the sea-beach, she ^^'as stricken with violent grief 
and cast herself into the sea. Thereafter she, with her husband, was 
metamorphosed into birds of the same name, that is to say. Halcyons 
who keep the waters calm and undisturbed when they build their nests 
on the surface of the sea and sit on them. 



STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS, No. XIX~ON AN 
i®TIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT THE 
BROWN FISH-OWL. 

By Prof. Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 


The Brown Fish-Owl {Ketupa zeylonensis) is a bird commonly found 
throughout India, Ceylon and Burma. It frequents well-forested tracts near 
the sea, rivers and large bodies of waters. 

This Indian Fish-Owl generally spends the day in a thickly-foliaged tree 
and, after sundown, emerges from its hiding-places and flies to the margins 
of bodies of water for the purpose of seeking its food. It feeds upon fish 
and crabs, but also occasionally kills birds and small mammals. It utters a 
loud dismal cry of “ haxv, ha%i\ haw, ho It breeds during the period com- 
mencing from December to IMarch and lays two white oval eggs in the 
hollows of trees and in the deserted nests of a fishing-eagle or, sometimes, on 
the ledges of rocks. In this last mentioned case, a small nest is made of 
sticks. 

Dr. W. T. Blanford, F.R.S., at pages 281-282 of Vol. Ill of the Birds 
of India (in The Fauna of India Series) gives the Bengali name of this bird 
as BJuifufu. But the Bengali ;coologist Rai Bahadur Ram Brahma Sanyal, 
C.M.Z.S., at page 279 of his Handbook of the Management of Animals in 
Captivity in Lower Bengal, mentions the Bengali name of this bird as Hatani 
Pencil if. 

Then again, Dr. W. T. Blanford, f.e.s., at pages 2G4-2()f) of the third 
volume of The Fauna of India — Birds, also memtions that the Barn-Owl or 
the Screech-Owl [Strix jiammea) is called in Bengali Bhutum Pcchd, 

The undeiancntioned aetiological myth is narrated in many parts of 
Bengal, which accounts for the evolution of this bird 

Once upon a time, there lived a Baniyd (or trader) and his wife. As 
the latter had not gone to her parental home for a long time, she made up 
her mind to pay a visit to her parents as soon as practicable. So, one day 
in the cold month of Pausha (December-January), she, escorted by her hus- 
band, started for her paternal home which was in a village about five kroses 
off. Thus fatigued by the long tramp over ten miles of road, and suffering 
from hunger and cold, they arrived at their destination at a late hour of the 
night. After her arrival, the Baniyd's wife went inside the house, and, meet- 
ing with her ov^erjoyed kinsmen, was engrossed in lively conversation with the 
latter. She left her husband in the outer courtyard of the house, where he 
sat shivering in the cold. His wife quite forgot him and, after taking her 
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evening meal with the other members of the -family, fell fast asleep. All 
through the cold night of Paitsha, the poor Saniya sat shivering in the cold 
and suffering from the pangs of hunger. At last, he died of cold and hunger 
and was transformed into the Brown Fish-Owl {Kdiipa zeyjonensi^fi). When, 
in the morning, the Saniya s wife remembered her husband, she and her 
mother went to the outer courtyard of the house to look for him. There 
they found that the BaJiiya (or trader) had been metamorphosed into the 
Brown Fish-Owl. vSeeing them, the bird cried out : “ Hint iiticuu '' [(^ Trf^f) 
or Well, all this is very hJameivorthy'l . Being very much sorrow-stricken 
on seeing this distressing sight, the Saniya's wife also died and wns meta- 
morphosed into a Brown Fish-Owl. Both of them then flew awaw 

When all the villagers came to see them, the male Brown Fish- 
Owl kept crying out Huh utfain, Huh it If a in ” (or “ Well, all this is very 
hlaineicorthy "). From this cry of Huh uffam, the birds came to be known by 
the name of “ Hu tiun 

The name Bhutuin, which is mentioned by Dr. W. T. Blanford as being 
the Bengali appellation of both the Brown Fish-Owl {Ketupa zcylonensis) and. 
the Screech-Owl or Ih'own-Owl {Sfrix Jlaninim) maybe derived from the Ben- 
gali word ''Bluif' which means ''a ghosf\ Now' this name is quite in accord- 
ance with the superstitious belief entertained by the Bengali womenfolk about 
these owls. They look upon these birds as “ the messengers of dcaih or as 
ghosts under the guise of birds. Therefore, whenever a I^engali woman hears 
the hooting and the weird and dismal call-note of the aforementioned two owls, 
she sa}'s : “ Go away ; be off ; else I shall cut off \'Our nose with a flsh-kiiife. ’ 
These words are uttered for the purpose of scaring aw’ay these supposed 
ghosts which are believed to be inca.rnatc in the owls. 

The name Hut urn, which is mentioned by Rai Bahadur Ram Bnlhma 
vSanval as being the ]>engali appellation of the Brown b'ish-Ow 1, is clt^arl y 
a contraction of the words “ Huh uttam ” which were uttered by the deceased 
Saniya after he had been metamorphosed into the avian form. 

As the Saniya spent the whole of the bitterly cold night of Paushu in 
the outer courtyard of Ids father-in-law’s house, the primitive myth-maker of 
Bengal has transferred him into the Brown Fish-Owl which is a bird of 
pre-eminently nocturnal habits and lives and moves and has his being in the 
darkness of the night. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that, not only in Bengal, in 
India, but also in many other countries of the world, the owl is looked upon 
as a bird of ill-omen and that its dismal cry is heard with superstitious terror 

* For a fuller version of this saiological myth, see the collection of Dengali nursery stories 
entitled: Ajguhi Jan 7 na'kathtV' (or ^'‘Wonderful Birth-Stones'*) by Umesh Chandra Nag, 

Calcutta: Published by the Sishir Publishing House, 1329 B.S., pages 39-— 26. 



by the people thereof. The Bedouins of Tunisia in North Africa also regard 
this bird with. great horror and believe that its cr}* * forebodes death. They 
relate the undermentioned myth accounting for the evolution of this bird of 
evil repute : — 

“ The cry of the owl — in every land a bird of ill-oinen — is listened to 
with a panic shudder by every Bedouin mother. 

The owl, they say, is the spirit of a horrible old woman who beat her 
son to death because he forgot to fetch her a sieve. And in consequence she 
flies b}' night in the desert, and should she alight on a Gourbi (skin tent of a 
nomad) the child within is doomed to certain death. Wherefore on every 
Gourbi \n the south 3’ou may see a sieve or an upturned saucepan with holes 
pierced in it, placed there that the sight may afflict the owl with repentance 
and save the child !•”*** 


* Vide the article entitled “ PVherc Perfection is Unlucky^ Siranse Superstitions in the Land 

of the Arahsf^ Published in the Calcutta Daily, Englishman, of Monday, the 7tb June, 1926. 



REVIEWS. 


The Historical Geography of Early Japan. 

Bv Mr. Carl Whiting Bishop, 

27/6’ Smithsonian Institution^ Washington, ig26. 


This is a paper read at the joint meeting of the Association of American Geo- 
graphers and the American Geographical Society and reprinted from the Geo- 
graphical Review for January 1928. The object of the paper is to investigate into 
and arrive at a right comprehension of the foundation upon which rests the 
national life of Japan. The first contemporary accounts of the Japanese people 
are derived ‘without exception’ from Chinese sources. I'he Japanese became 
wholly an island people about the seventh century A.D., before which they were 
in close touch with the various civilized communities of the continent. The 
ancestors of the existing Ainu of Yezo (Hokkaido) were the earliest occupants of 
the Island who may have lived undisturbed for over several thousand years. Far 
back in the first millennium B.C., various branches of the great Mongoloid stock 
from eastern Siberia to the South Chinese littoral with probably in the latter case 
a slight Negrito admixture started invading the island. The result of the ming- 
lings in varying proportions forms the great bulk of the Japanese population. 
With the foregoing as the theme, the author enters upon a detailed study of the 
Ancestral Ainu and the Early Mongoloid Invasions of the Island. 

The ancestral Ainu were the first to arrive on the island though in different 
batches separated by long intervals of time. These were divided into several 
sub-types and the language of this ancient race was essentially the same spoken 
at present by its survivors, as may be evidenced by the fact that the names of most 
places can only be explained in terms of Ainu speech. The origin of these people 
is still very vague, being differently stated. This much may be said as certain : 
that the Ainu represent an extremely ancient generalized type from which more 
than one of the wavy haired and heavily bearded races of Europe and Southern 
Asia have been specialized. The culture, and social, political and military 
organization are discussed. Then we have an account of the Mongoloids in 
respect of their original home, their invasion of the island of Japan and their 
civilization. The culture areas in the Korean peninsula, the introduction of 
bronze and iron into Japan and the introduction of agriculture are all dealt with 
exhaustively. The Chinese records disclose that there was a great and long 
turmoil on the island about the close of the second century which ended with the 
rise of a powerful queen (almost certainly the "‘Empress” Jingo K5go of Japanese 
legend) who extended her authority over the various tribes of the Wo. She had 
no husband but a brother who assisted her in the government. "Fhe author 
apprehends that this might have been an instance of royal brother-and-sister 
marriage custom which then existed in Korea also. 
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It is likely that the female rulers of the Wo derived their powers from the 
belief that they were the representatives of the Sun Goddess. At about the same 
period there Nourished on the main island an independent kingdom. 'Fhe people 
of Konu, although of the same race as the Wo, were in hostility with the latter 
and were ruled over by a king, who was in diplomatic correspondence with the 
Chinese in Korea. Mr. Bishop infers rightly that there was an invasion from 
Korea about the latter halt of the second century. The powers of rulership of the 
Wo gradually changed from females to males resulting in the Historical Mikados. 
During this period also came into Japan from China Buddhism and the art of 
writing. The occupation of the mainland was gradually extended. 

The various internal conquests and the final conquest of the Ainu, who gave 
trouble until recent year.s, are touciied upon. But for the admixture of the Ainu, 
japan would have been a second Korea — “in other words, a feeble imitation of 
China, without either the will or the force to think and act for herself.” The 
pamphlet is profusely illustrated with the types of the Ainu, their dress and 
occupation. It is hardly necessary to say that the subject has been masterfully 
dealt with and does, indeed, high credit to its author. 

M. V. 


The Earliest Monuments of the Pandya Country 
and their Inscriptions. 

BV MK. K. V. SUBRAHMANYA AYYAR, B.A., M.R.A.S. 
(Reprint fro7n the Procecdi?igs of the 7'hird Oriental Conference^ Madtas,) 


The object of the author in writing this paper is, as he says, to furnish a short 
description of the stone couches and Brahmi inscriptions found scattered in the 
vicinity of the mountain cavern known as the Pancapandavarnalai in the extreme 
south of India, which form the earliest monuments of the Pandya country ; and 
then to read and interpret the epigraphs, ascertaining the values of certain odd 
symbols employed in them and the language used : and in so doing to suggest 
their character and early use. 

The Brahmi inscriptions in the cavern discovered in 1906 at Marugaltalai 
in the Tinnevelly District are the earliest lithic records of the Tamil country and 
the most ancient lithic monuments of the Tamil race, if the inscriptions and the 
beds are synchronous. The inscriptions are also important as they may throw 
valuable light on the origin and development of the Tamil and Yatteluttii alpha- 
bets. The employment of Pali in these inscriptions show that it was understood 
in the Pandya country even at that early date. The late Mr. Venkayya believed 
these monuments to be Buddhistic. There are no Brahmi inscriptions in the 
cavern at Virasikhamani. The biggest of the caves is the Varicciyur cave. 
There are Brahmi inscriptions engraved on the pillow portion of the beds them- 
selves in the Mettupatti cave. These establish beyond doubt the synchronism 
of the beds and the formation of the cave and are, therefore, of great importance. 
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In 1908, some more caves were discovered in the Madura district. The Kunnak- 
kudi cavern contains Brahmi inscriptions. The existence of a rock-cut well in it 
is a peculiarity. This water source takes the place of the natural springs of other 
caverns. The author says he accidentally discovered Ammanamalai cave. Here 
was found an excellent ancient Jaina hermitage with huge Jain images and well 
preserved Vauelnttu inscriptions registering the names of the Jaina preceptors 
and disciples who presided there in the 8th century A.D. and who are stated to 
have come from the village Kurandi which the author himself has identified 
with a place of the same name in Travancore, 

Rao Bahadur Mr. ‘ H. Krishna Sastri visited Kongarpuliyangulam and 
examined the caverns there. We are then told that though these caves had been 
resorted to by Brahmin ascetics, Buddhist monks and Jain priests alike, there are 
strong evidences to show that they were the abodes of Buddhist monks to the 
seclusion of other sects. This has been fully argued and convincing proofs are 
given. The Pandya caverns resemble each other and agree with the Buddhist 
monuments found in Ceylon. Mr. Ayyar then ascribes the characters employed 
in the inscriptions with one exception, to the third century B.C. and gives 
various evidences to support the statement. 

As regards the character of these inscriptions, it is a pity that scholars have 
not paid the attention it requires in spite of Mr. Krishna Sastri repeated 
appeals- We ought certainly to be grateful to Mr. Ayyar for his tabulated 
statement in this connection. The tabulation strongly suggests that the language 
of the inscriptions may be Tamil. The object of most of the epigraphs is to 
register the names of the persons who caused the monuments to be made. After 
these general remarks, the author makes a survey of each of the inscriptions. 
Mr. iVyyar’s work in the field of epigraphy is noteworthy. 

M. V. 


ERRATUM. 

In line 22, page 13 of this Journal, Vol. XVIII — No. i, in the 
speech made by the Chairman at the Seventeenth Annual General 
Meeting of the Society, please read “ Jews” for “Jains 
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A PRELIMINARY NOTE ON THE PIILL-PANDARAMS 

OF TRAVANCORE. 

By L. a. Krishna Iyer, Esq., M.A., M.R.A.S. 


The Hill-Pandarams are a small tribe found in the Ranni, Konni and 
Atchencoil Reserved Forests of Central Travancore. Preferring those 
uninhabited parts abounding in game, they retired before the march of 
civilization and are now found in localities, where absence of competition gives 
them greater freedom and more room for their nomadic life. In his “ Races 
of Man ” Dr. Hadden refers to some of the Pre-Dravidian tribes of South 
India as jungle-hunters in a state of savagery with very little, if any, 
agriculture. The Hill-Pandarams afford a striking illustration and are 
probably one of the least modified survivals of the ancient Pre-Dravidian race. 

Habitations , — Being of a migratory disposition, the Hill-Pandarams have 
no permanent habitations. Dwellings are of the simplest character, being 
mere break- winds resting on a jungle-wood post, or small huts made of 
jungle- wood posts and thatched with wild plantain leaves. A hut can 
accommodate two or three individuals. They also live in caves. 

In no case do they stay in a locality for more than ten days. The extent 
of stay depends on the availability of natural food supplies. Children 
above ten years of age do not sleep in the same hot with their parents. 
There are separate dormitories for the unmarried young men alid women. 
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They enjoy the warmth of a fire at night. In common with other hill tribes, 
they make fire by friction by means of an apparatus called chakmuk. Safety 
matches are now invading their haunts. 

Diet, — Being of a migratory disposition, they do not cultivate land. They 
live Qii fish, the fruits of cycas, pith of sago palm, and on any roots and 
tubers that are handy. - When they exhaust their resources of food supply, 
they migrate to another favoured locality. 

Adolescence, — No ceremony is attached to a boy passing into man’s estate. 
When a girl attains puberty, she is lodged in a separate hut for nine days. 
During this period, no one can see her. On the tenth day, she bathes (the 
body being rubbed with turmeric) and then goes home. Mothers instruct 
girls in their daily work. 

]\!arriage Cnstoins, — In common with other hill tribes of Travancore, 
childhood is of short duration, as a girl is being prepared for the most 
important occurrence of life, matrimony. Girls reach maturity by twelve, and 
marriage takes place both before and after puberty. A man marries the 
daughter of his maternal uncle. Unlike the Muduvans, he is at liberty to 
marry his paternal aunt’s daughter. Prohibition extends to marriage with the 
daughter of one’s mother’s sisters or father’s brothers. 

Child Betrothal, — Girls are betrothed very early in life by their parents ; 
generally a girl of seven or eight years of age is married prospectively to a 
man of eighteen or twenty, who looks upon her as his wife. I was informed 
of an instance of a girl betrothed when she was about a year old. 

Marriage is arranged for by the boy’s father who moots the marriage ques- 
tion to his brother-in-law. Should the match be decided upon, marriage takes 
place in the bride’s house and lasts for a day. The guests are treated to a 
feast in the evening, to which all the village folk are invited. After feast- 
ing comes the ceremony proper, when the bridegroom and the bride are 
seated before the audience. Presents of new cloth are made to the bride and 
the bridegroom ties a necklace of beads round the neck of the bride, when 
his sisters are present. The bridegroom’s father then blesses them May 
your union be happy”. The married couple enjoy the night in a hut speci- 
ally erected for the occasion, and live separately from the morrow. They 
are truly monogamous. 

Funeral Ceremonies. — The dead are buried where they die. A pit is dug 
hip-deep. The corpse is disposed east to west in the grave, and covered with 
plantain leaves. The pit is then filled np with .earth. After burial, they 
leave the locality, and no more go and live there in after-years. Pollution 
lasts for eight days. On the ninth day, all the men meet. The chief mourner 
gives a big feast in honour of the dead. 
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Inheritance — The most primitive type of order of inheritance is that 
the son succeeds to the patria potestas on their father’s death. It is remark- 
able that the Hill-Pandarams alone afford us a typical example of this form 
of inheritance while all the other hill tribes follow the Markmakathayam law 
of inheritance in Travancore. 

Conclusion . — This in short is an account of some of the customs of a 
people who are on the down-grade of civilization. Being nomadic hunters 
and collectors of jungle produce, the}^ live in rock-shelters, simple huts or 
mere break winds and leave them in favour of another, when the resources 
are exhausted. 

They are fast disappearing. They obtain food so abundantly with little 
labour that they do not suffer from want, that great spur to human progress. 
Their life of isolation develops in them a narrowness of view and conserva- 
tion of custom, which prevents them even from associating with neighbouring 
tribes. The marriage of near relations leads to deterioration, the reason be- 
ing that they often suffer from the same defects and these are much intensified 
in the children. It has been stated that the dying out of the aboriginal races 
w'hen they come into contact with civilization is due to diseases of civilized 
man, and that tuberculosis and small-pox are the most destructive to the 
aboriginal. In the case of the Hill-Pandarams, small-pox has been the cause 
of their gradual extinction. In the words of Inglis Parson, evolution has 
doomed the inferior races to die out in the presence of a superior race, if the 
climate is suitable to both. 



HAMSASANDESA— A STUDY. 

By K. Krishnamacharya, Esq., B.A., L.T. 


That, in the midst of his voluminous philosophical and didactic works, Sri 
Venkatanatha, or Sri Vedanta Desika as he is more popularly known, found 
it possible to leave behind him some poems of no inferior order, like the 
Yadavabhyttdaya and the Hamsamndesa, is of no small import to all true 
lovers of Sanskrit literature. In the former he does not appear to have 
kept before him any model to follow but to have only drawn upon his own 
constructive skill ; but this much cannot be said of the latter. Here the 
model he had before his mind’s eye was certainly Kalidasa’s Mcghasandcfia. 
l^ut it is not a totally slavish imitation of the model he has permitted himself 
to accomplish. He has left his stamp of originality here and there in the 
fitting of the details of the poem ; and this is transparently evident even to 
a casual reader thereof. In order to establish this point, I have undertaken 
here to take the reader through a critical study of his poem, the Hainsasau- 
desa, in some detail, instituting as far as necessary a comparison between it 
and the Meghasandesa, 

The plan of the poem is based upon Kalidasa’s. The meeting of the 
forlorn lover with the messenger, the thought of the beloved and her forced 
sufferings from pangs of separated love in a distant corner of the land, the, 
idea of a message of hope to sustain her till the approaching end of the 
cursed separation, the feeling of brotherly affection towards the messenger, 
the unbounded faith in the messenger’s generosity and capacity to discharge 
the undertaking, the sight of the auspicious omens, the description of his 
route, the variety of entertainments to please him on the way, the spiritual 
experiences in the several sacred places along the route and the incidental 
service to the Supreme God (Vishnu in this case) elevating the soul of the 
messenger and proving quite auspicious for the work in hand, the description 
of the destination, the probable state (physical and mental) of the beloved at 
the time of the messenger’s approach, the anxiety of the lover to see the 
message delivered timely and without the least disturbance to the alread}^ 
afflicted heart of the beloved, the sweet message itself, the proof of the 
messenger’s genuineness and trustworthiness, and lastly the touching bene- 
diction pronounced on the messenger, are the several landmarks in the poem 
closely followed from the model. On this framework Venkatanatha builds 
his own edifice of a Kavya, employing his skill in the matter of details of 
ornamentation. 
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The originality for the conception of the plan is certainly Kalidasa’s. 
No amount of originality on the part of his successors in the matter of the 
execution of details on this plan can entitle them to dispute the palm with 
Kalidasa. His title to respect at our hands st^inds on a different footing 
altogether. But among those who have aimed at his model the claims for 
title to recognition are to be determined on the answers to the question — 
How far have they svicceeded in their aims ? The idea of a poem embodving 
the message of a forlorn lover to his beloved through a trusted messenger 
seems to have suggested itself to Kalidasa by the touching message of vSri 
Rama to his beloved Sita in the Asokavanika conveyed by the faithful 
Hanuman, as recorded in the sweet words of that immortal prince among 
poets, Valmiki himself. But there is a difference between a suggestipn 
worked out into an exquisite poem, and a poem faithful!}’ followed and 
worked out into a reflection of itself. The plan of the poem, the choice of 
the metre, the chiselling out of the first details, and their fitting into an 
original and harmonious whole, festhetically excellent — these are the indis- 
putable claims of Kalidasa ; while such claims cannot, in the very nature of 
things, be put up by even the greatest of his imitators. We are certain 
that, if the authors of other Sandesa-Kav}’as were pressed to detail their 
title to recognition, they would not put forth such fantastic claims. Theirs 
is but a subordinate field ; but some of them may, in rare cases, claim our 
attention to a larger extent than even Kalidasa, in the matter of the details 
of workmanship. With this clearing of the ground, let us enter into a study 
of Venkatanatha’s poem. 

It may be of interest to note here that, between the Meghasandesa and 
the Hamsasandesa, almost the whole of India is surveyed from Mount 
Kailas on the north to Ceylon in the south. Only a small tract between 
Ramagiri and Mount Malyavan is not covered. In a sense, therefore, 
Venkatanatha’s poem may be said to be complementary to Kalidasa’s. 

The choice of a swan in the poem *is quite appropriate. According to 
the Ramayana, Rama starts on his expedition against Lanka, only after the 
advent of the Sarat. In this season the swans are believed to come down 
into the plains from the Manasa lake in the Himalayas, and move to the 
extreme south of the land. 

In order that a poet may be rightly judged, one has first to find out 
what the Sanskrit Rhetoricians aptly call Kavi-hridaya (the poet’s mind), or 
in other words, the motive of the poem. This Kavi-hridaya is at times easy 
of determination by means of a careful study of the character of the hero of 
the poem. For his Meghasandesa Kalidasa selected a hero of the Dhiralalita 
type in the banished Yaksha 
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mythology the Yakshas are pictured to be a type of beings between the human 
and the divine. They are more divine than human. They are fabulously 
rich and are the subjects of King Kubera, the Lord of Treasure-Troves. 
They have infinite facilities and an inherent capacity to enjoy pleasure in all 
its aspects. Wealth, wine and women are the be-all and end-all of their 
existence. To suit the experiences of a hero of that type, Kalidasa has 
had to build up his poem on a substratum of the sensuous, but with a happy 
blending of the supersensuous here and there, because of the partial divinity 
also of the hero. The lines like 

or 

' or ^ 

or 

or even % T^fFg 

are quite appropriate for the poem. If, after choosing an Yaksha for his 
poem, Kalidasa did not bring in the sensuous to the extent he has done, his 
work would have been classified as of some inferior order, and would not 
have gained the present enviable distinction. * 

But Venkatanatha has chosen for his poem the immortal hero of the 
Rama}’ana, He is of the Dhiro-datta type. 

(5TIFHfqT5T%mRr?:: f^qrFqRTqq^^T: \ 

T%ruF%g^rt^iu '<Cfw^t ii ) 

In one place, Valmiki himself puts the characteristics of his hero into the 
mouth of the selfless Hanuman, who revels in describing him as 

U%dT W fcF^ ^ qR^q: 11 • — * 

^F^r^ ^f ^jfu^f ^ m i • • • • 

F^F%^ qRcrq: i 
%qFq>F^Fq^F^: ^q^Fq5F]q3iq^: I) 

And the purpose of Venkatanatha is but to popularize such a hero without 
taking away a whit from his characteristics, so glowingly painted in the 
immortal Epic. One cannot therefore logically expect, in the Hanisasandesa, 
an atmosphere surcharged with the sensuous. But occasionally, as we shall 
see, there is a skilful touch of the sensuous, without in any way rousing a 
sense of revulsion in the minds of the readers as being incongruous to the 
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setting of the whole poem. A poet, who indulges in descriptions inappro- 
priate to the characteristics of his hero, justly lays himself open to the charge 
of being wanting in the sense of proportion. The few sensuous touches in 
the Hainsasandesa are necessitated by the exigencies of the situation. The 
hero, Sri Rama, is a separated lover and he is in the midst of his preparation 
for a gigantic expedition against his deadly foe Ravana, from uhose base 
hands he is anxious to rescue in time his loving Sita. During moments of 
respite, he allows his mind to dwell on his Sita and her sufferings, or on those 
happy times he passed in her company before her captivity. His mind is, 
therefore, temporarily attuned to the sensuous on occasions. Hence the few 
touches like enhance the beauty of the poem 

as a whole. 

As one who has drunk deep of Valmiki’s Epic, Venkatanatha has, in his 
Hainsasandesa, undertaken to present to us what he considers to be the 
sweetest of the thoughts of that hoary sage. And for this he has chosen a 
vehicle on the model of Kalidasa’s. He has of necessity to adjust himself to 
the two master-minds, without at the same time a complete effacement of 
his own individuality. His self-imposed task has therefore become doubl}’ 
difficult. And, if under such limitations, he has yet been able to make his 
poem appeal to us, his title to respect at our hands stands certainly on an 
unshakeable foundation. 

Hanuman has just returned to Mount Malyavan, after delivering Rama’s 
message to Sita, who is pining in grief in a corner of Ravana’s pleasure 
garden. And in token of his achievement he has not only brought Sita’s 
crest-jewel, but also an urgent return message to her Lord that she would 
not wait a whit longer than a month at the most, before he could go and 
rescue her from the hands of the Rakshasa king. 

c^T CFrr ii 

Rama is therefore anxious to see that his projected expedition to Lanka is 
finished within the limited period, so desperately indicated by his Sita. A 
day’s delay would spell disaster. When he is in .such a state of mind, his 
eyes rest on a welcome swan in a sportive mood, in one of the lotus-tanks 
close by. The sight of the swan revives in his mind a happy memory of 
Sita. The bird has several points of affinity to her: its noble gait is just 
like Sita’s; the spotless white of its feathers is nothing inferior to the dazzle 
of her silken garb ; the note of its sweet sound resembles the tinkle of her 
anklets. Hence Rama’s mind is totally absorbed in the bird, and for a time 
surrendering himself as a helpless victim of Cupid's shafts, — he falls into an 
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unbroken state of love-reverie forgetful of every consideration other than 
that of his beloved. 

■o 

rT^^''R5rf^Trf?r5T^ 1 

RTi:%^rr%s!^TrTrTrfi'Jr?ircJfr 5 |r 

51% rff# 5n?R Jl^?l%wr: II 

Unlike the Yaksha in the Meghascxndesa, who, on tlie mere sight of the 
cloud, is driven to dream of his beloved, Rama has stronger reasons here to 
lose himself in the thoughts of his Sita, because of the assemblage of certain 
resemblances to things closely associated with her. 

With some difficulty he recovers himself, remembering that he is 
oS^nRqRTjRTrr. For on more than one occasion he had to be reminded by 
Lakshmana of his unberoic exhibition of weaknesses incompatible with his 
nobility and strength of mind. Did not Lakshmana try to dispel his mental 
gloom telling him 

and TlURTFr II 

on two painful occasions, when he was addressing, in his temi)orary madness, 
rocks and trees on the whereabouts of Sita soon after she was carried away 
from Panchavati ? He does not want to give similar trouble to his brother 
on this occasion too. 

Naturally Rama feels a friendly attachment to the swan, more friendly 
than even Hanuman’s, and thinks of utilizing his services to cheer up Sita, 
with the news of his immediate approach at the head of a powerful army 
capable of destroying the whole Rakshasa band. Whether a bird can convey 
a human message does not trouble him for a moment, since his afflicted 
heart is not inclined to follow that stern logic of the sane. Nor do we 
wonder at this exhibition of weakness on the part of Rama, because 

i 

We have already had the instance of an Yaksha in a suppliant attitude 
before a cloud, which is but inanimate ; and in the freshness of Sita’s loss 
Rama himself did not fare better. Did he not appeal, in the words of 
Valmiki, to an equally inanimate mountain 

W W f^rTT cW^rr I 
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and to the trees 

1 

c^r m • • • 

and so on ? 

But in the present case it is an animate being, a swan, he is addressing and 
it is undoubtedly unlike rocks and trees. He has hitherto experienced 

something of the of the animate beings. 'When he w^as question- 

ing the animals of the forest w'hether they had any knowledge of Sita’s where- 
abouts, did they not help him by certain physical movements of theirs, 
deeply indicative of their anxiety for their loveable companion, Sita ? 

i 

Therefore it is that Rama sees in the an and has no hesitation 

to apply to him for assistance in his present plight. He is certain his request 
will not go unheeded, because the Hamsa has a noble heritage, and he might 
have also heard that the very Lord of Creation had once come down as a 
mere charioteer for a noble end. 

Without much ado he tells him straight that he has to go to Lanka, the 
capital city of the Rakshasa King, on a sacred errand. The rainy season 
having linished, the Samt has come back, and with it the Hamsa has come 
dowm from the North. There is yet the likelihood of his voyaging further 
South in search of fresh lotus-ponds, w-here undisturbed he can enjoy him- 
self. But if he is to be reminded that the extreme South is the haunt of the 
Rakshasas, he may perhaps change his mind. So Rama assures him that 
he can easily overlook this one demerit of the South, in the midst of its 
several merits. 

3T? JTcSfr^ ^ 

W-' II 

The very mission on which he goes is sacred, and for a 

good cause one can submit oneself even to an irksome inconvenience. There- 
fore the one defect can easily be excused gwrll'TM f^W^rra). 

Having himself treated him as an honoured guest, Rama is certain that 
the Raja-hamsa will receive a royal attention wherever he goes. Already 
the south wind has come as a faithful friend to welcome him with sweet 


2 
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scents freshly gathered from the blossoms of lotuses and lilies. The light 
transparent autumnal cloud, with the straight rays of the sun shot through 
it like so many ribs radiating from a centre, and borne by the wind over his 
head, will just look like a state umbrella held over a royal personage. 

T%rfg%Jr i 

3^1: q-«rTfI%cFri^ 
s^TFERsntfe ^r%rfr: ii 

Those, who are wont to watch the sunrise and sunset, will, with plea- 
sure, remember the indescribable brilliancy of the wonderful pictures of nature 
they may have occasionally feasted their eyes upon. On one such evening, 
the writer had the fortune of witnessing an unforgetable sight which continues 
fresh in his memory. The sun was about to set, his lower limb just kissing 
the horizon. A thick cloud just covered the face of the luminous orb. 
Around it there was a thin belt of clouds through which the rays of the setting 
sun radiating in several directions could be distinctly seen. Around this 
belt again there was a semi-circular belt of somewhat thicker clouds, the 
outer ends of which were of a brilliant golden hue. The picture vividly 
brought to the writer’s mind by this splendid natural phenomenon was that 
of an open temple-umbrella laid on the ground to face the East. The beauti- 
ful verse of Venkatanatha makes, therefore, a peculiarly happy appeal to 
his imagination. 

Now to proceed. Before he should start, the Hamsa is to take a loving 
leave of his beloved the Padmini (the lotus creeper, here spoken of in the 
feminine), to whom he has now come back after a long and forced exile, and 
who is therefore in the midst of her unbounded joy. He is advised to gently 
cajole her into giving him leave to part, so soon after the reunion, and to 
promise her an early return. 

But would the leave be granted ? Rama has no doubt of it, for 

'a'T % i«r35fT 

The Hamsa’ s beloved is a Padmini, and so is Sita. Therefore there 
has sprung up between them a strong friendship. Women are generally 
supposed to sympathize more than men with women in distress, since it is 
only a woman who can appreciate a woman’s heart more than a man. That is 
why perhaps Kalidasa’s Yaksha asks his messenger, the cloud, not to threaten 
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the timid srfJr^IT^r: of Ujjayini with his fearful thunder, but to let his light- 
ning show them the way to their lovers on the dark roads of the city. 
(The lightning is spoken of in the feminine, as the spouse of the cloud.) 

Almost the same idea has been beautifully brought out, even in the Rifiisam- 
hara, implying that, while the cloud does all it can to stand in their way, it 
is the lightning that is of real service to the poor women who are out to meet 
their lovers in a darksome night. 

WPd ^Tn-r^fwf<q^TT%^3T: I! 

And in the Mriclichakatiha, the idea is more explicit in the beautiful couplet, 
where Vasantasena gently chides the lightning for its indifference, 

^T% 1%^ mftr ^ ^ ? ii 

When such is the sympathy of women for even strangers of their sex, what 
may be the sympathy for a sister of blood ? Need we say that this touching 
farewell of the Hamsa is far finer than the one of the Megha in the sister 
poem ? 

tr^, etc.) 

When a loving parent sends his child on an errand to a distant place, he is 
particularly anxious that his child avoids the path of the wicked lest it 
should court danger to its person. No less is the anxiety of Rama when 
he advises his lovely Hamsa that he should 

As the Hamsa springs up in the air from the top of the Malyavan, the 
mountain carrying the white reflection of the bird is sure to resemble, for once, 
the Lord of Creation, Sri Maha Vishnu, just letting out the Moon from his 
mind, as described in the Piinisha Siiktcr ^Icf:). This picture is 

evidently in imitation of the picture of the cloud in the Meghasandesa. so 
finely brought out in the lines 

tS^Rd-^T^TT dtqtwr l 
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Venkatanatha’s picture rests on a convention that all mountains carry on 
them precious stones capable of reflecting the objects around 

Hence the little unnatural atmosphere about it, as against 

Kalidasa’s* 

In his asrial flight the Hanisa will have a variety of sights to keep his 
eyes pleasantly engaged, not the least of them being the unskilled but loveable 
looks of the country women (q’wCMl) directed on him, as an object of wonder 

Here again the influence of the master-mind 
is distinctly seen ’TTW^T:). 

In the districts bordering on the Andhra on the one side and the Karnata 
on the other, the Hamsa’s ears cannot but be attracted to the beautiful songs 
of the lov^e-laden maidens of the peasant class lying under the spreading 
branches of the hospitable mango trees, while they guard their rice-flelds from 
the treacherous birds and other pests. The first sight of importance there 
will undoubtedly be that of the Hills of Tirupati. The appellation Seshadri 
rightly fits them, from their serpentlike shape. The tops of these hills carry 
a layer of red sandal stones which looks like — a happy idea. 

It is considered quite auspicious to offer prayers in a temple, when one 
is starting on a long travel. If the prayer is not offered at the time of the 
start, every opportunity that presents itself on the way is at least availed of, 
even when the object of the travel is not a pilgrimage. Hence the Hamsa 
is directed to join his pra}'ers to those of the devotees already assembled in 
the temple of Venkateswara (of peculiar interest to Venkatanatha, our poet). 

The Sanskrit poets have alwa3’S revelled in harmoniousl}’ blending the 
beautiful in Nature with the beautiful in the human and in the divine. One 
of the finest of devices which they generally employ for this noble end is 
what the writers on Sanskrit poetics term as Dhxvcijii, A suggestion is 
thrown out by a central word or two in the piece, and it works itself out into 
a beautiful picture in the reader’s mind, apart from, or distantly associated 
with, the idea in the context. The w'onderful pliability of the w'ords, coupled 
w’lth a few well-recognized conventions, infinitely enhances the adaptability 
of the language in the hands of a skilled poet, for such a pleasing effect. 
Certain objects are aUvays spoken of in the feminine, and certain others in 
the masculine, as we already saw in the case of the Cloud and its Lightning. 
And a dexterous handling of such words does throw out a happy suggestion, 
here and there, indicative of some picture or other of the poetic experiences 
in the nobler sexual or other human relations. One such happy we have 
in the description of the river Siivarnamukhari. 
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Rama has no doubt that, while his messenger is about to leave 
Seshadri, his eyes would be riveted on the inviting sands of the Suvarna- 
mukhari, which flows a few miles to the south thereof, in a maidenly gait, 
carrying in its waves fresh flowers from trees on either of its banks, as though 
for the worship of Sri Kalahastiswara, farther down, 

This happy picture of the river suggests to our mind a still happier 
picture of a young woman in love, who, fresh from her bath, wends her way 
to the temple of her favourite god with an offering of flowers held in her 
palms in all devotion, and W’ho, as if her prayers have been already answered, 
meets her very lover on the way and invites his looks of love on her rounded 
features skilfully exhibited to advantage, as though all unconscious. 

The Harnsa will not have the strength of mind to pass the beautiful 
river, without for a time enjoying himself on her sands. Even if he should, 
with an effort, suppress his ardent desire for the moment, it is sure to hang 
heavily in his heart, to the detriment of the errand he is on. Therefore it is 
that Rama wisely advises him to spend some joyous moments, besporting 
himself undisturbed on the cool sands M the river, even as happy lover for- 
gets himself in the bewitching arms of his love, in a delightfully secluded 
spot. 

When once his heart’s desire is gratified, there is no danger of his mind 
ever straying away from the sacred mission in hand. That he may not 
linger too long on the sands of the river even after a hearty enjoyment there- 
of, Rama finds it expedient to administer a gentle warning of a danger to his 
person, TIT since nothing else seems to be effective 

under such circumstances. But in the sister poem, though the Yaksha feels 
that several sights may attract the eyes of his messenger to the serious detri- 
ment of his mission, he simply reconciles himself to the situation, and leaves 
it to the good sense of the messenger with but a mild reminder that 

On entering the tract of the country known as Tundira Mandala, the 
first to attract the attention of the Hamsa will be its premier city, Kanchi, 
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which is but the Kanchi (the golden girdle) of the Goddess of the Earth on 
which rest always riveted the amorous looks of her Lord, Hastisailesa, to the 
exclusion of all other objects of interest. There the Hamsa will perhaps 
recognize the Goddess, Saraswati, who according to a local legend assumed 
the form of a river dind flowed in seven different torrents to destroy a 
sacrifice begun without her by her husband Brahma wLose trusted vehicle 
was the great founder of his line of water-birds. 

^ripPr^: 1 

There is a suggestion in the line that Saraswati is the patron deity of 
the poets. There is again another suggestion in the first part of the stanza. 
The words applied to the river, 

indicate the scientific truth of the white colour of the sun’s rays being 
possible of separation into the seven prismatic colours. The legendary seven 
horses of the Sun’s chariot are but an allegorical presentation of the same 
truth. 

After a sacred bath in the Saraswati tank, the Hamsa is promised an 
internal to correspond to the external one he is already fortunate in. 

TO 1 

In this connection, it is worthy of note that a like reformation is pro- 
mised to the cloud by Kalidasa’s Yaksha too. Strange to say, the sacred 
w^aters there too go by a similar name* (those of the river Saraswati). But the 
cloud, which is but dark externally, is to rest satisfied with only an internal 
as against the fortune of the Hamsa. 

The swans are supposed to be in fear of the rain-clouds. Therefore it 
is that Rama gives a humorous hint to his messenger, that he need not hesi- 
tate to approach on the top of the Hastisaila the dark cloudlike figure of 
Sri Varadaraja with his lightning-like consort Lakshmi, mistaking Him for 
a rain-cloud. Once there, he will have an opportunity for a good turn, if the 
God be then strolling about in His garden in company with His spouse. 
Let Him be served in the best w^ay suited to the occasion. 



Such a rare opportunity of service to the Lord of the Universe should 
not be let slip inadvertently. 

A similar service enjoined on the Megha in the sister poem is undoubt- 
edly the inspirer of the service here. The chivalrous solicitude of Sambhu 
to the tender susceptibilities of his consort Gaiiri w^hich obliges him to give 
up his dear the suggested beauty of Mount Kailas in the midst of 

the wild grandeur of the lofty Himalayas, and the selection of Gauri, the 
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Mother of the Universe, as the object of service as against the masculine 
Sambhu, give a peculiar poetic flavour to the superfine stanza of Kalidasa 

flr^ etc., 

when compared to which, we are constrained to say, Venkatanatha’s 

etc. 

palls on our ears. 

Some two experiences are rather prominently referred to in more than 
one place, in the Hamsasandesa. One is the somewhat envious and 
unchivalrous treatment of a really good poet b)^ some unscrupulous 
contemporaries of doubtful virtues. From his own life it is gathered 
that Venkatanatha was not a stranger to such experiences. The other is the 
splendour of the then royal processions that must have had a lasting 
spectacular effect on the humbler souls, not given to much material 
prosperity. In as many as three places the first is referred to. Rama holds 
out to his messenger the prospect of a pardonable pride at the sight of the 
now forced silence of the peacocks which were once eloquent in his absence 
from the land I ). Again while crossing the 

forest between Chola and Paiidya, awfully noisy on account of the presence 
therein of myriads of crickets, the Hamsa is advised to maintain a dignified 
silence, for \ And last but not least, is the 

unenviable life of Sita in the Asokavanika, which suggests to the mind of 
Rama the fate of the words of a good poet in a company of the wicked 
^ l). 



SURYAPRAGNAPTL 

By Dr. R. Shama Sastry, B.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 
{Continued from VoL XVII f No. 2.) 


The Nakshatras and Their Zodiacal Circle. 

The reason why we divide the ;!iodiacal circle into 109800 divisions is this : — 
There are three kinds of stars ; those that are of complete day and night 
area, those that are of one-half area and those that are of area. Those 
that are of complete area are fifteen as : — 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9, 

10 . 


Krittika 
Mrigasirah 
Pushy a 
Magha 

Purvaphalguni 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Hasta 

Chitra 

Anuradha 

Miila 

Purvashadha 


Sravana 
Dhanishtha 
Purvabhadrapada 
Revati 
Asvini 

Those that are of one-half area are six 

1. Satabhishag 

2. Bharani 

3. Ardra 

Those that are of 1^ area are also six :~ 

1. Uttarabhadrapada 

2. Uttaraphalguni 

3. Uttarashadha 

Now in conformity with the diameter of the area of each of the stars, we 
divide the whole day into 67 parts and assign 67 parts in full to each of the 
stars having complete area. There being 15 such stars, the number of parts 
of them all comes to . 67 x 15 = 1005 parts. 

Those that are of h area give X 6 201 parts. 

Those of li area give 100^ X 6 - - 603 parts. 

Abhijit gives 21 parts. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Aslesha 

Svati 

Jyeshtha 

Rohini 

Punarvasu 

Visakha 


Total 1830 parts. 

This is for half a circle. So we multiply this by 2 to have the divisions 
of a complete circle. Hence the product comes to 1830 X 2 = 3660, i.e., 
3660 parts of a whole divided into 67 parts. Reducing them to Muhurtas 
we have 3660 x30 « 109800 parts of a muhurta divided into 67 parts. 

The Nakshatras and New Moons. 

Now there are two sets of stars, one set to the south of Meru and the 
other set to the north of Meru. Hence two sets of each of the 28 stars. The 
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two Abhijits come in contact with the moon only in the morning on the 44th 
new moon day in each cycle. This is explained by the following ancient 
Karana verse : — 

If we are to find out the number of tithis or lunar days in the middle of 
a cycle, we multiply the number of past lunar months by 30 and divide the 
product by 62. Then we multiply the remainder by 61 and divide the 
product by 62. The remainder will denote the measure. Of the tithis on the 
day for example : — 

Now 44th new moon means 43 lunar months and a Parva or half a lunar 
month. 

The number of tithis are 43 X 30 + i ><30 = 1305. Dividing this by 62 
we have «21 We reject 21 and take the remainder 3 and multi- 
plying it by 61 divide it by 62. Hence we have 3 2 We reject 2. 

Hence we say parts are occupied by the new moon tithi on that day. 

We have already explained the Karana method to find out the star on 
new moon or full moon days. Here for example we employ the same constant 
+ A + A* Multiplying this by 44, we have 2904 4- ^^^9. 44^ From 

this we deduct 442 being the correction for stars from Punarvasu to 
Uttarashadha, Then what remains is 2462 -f From this we 

take as many complete revolutions as possible, one revolution being equal to 

819-^24166 

Thus removing three revolutions we have 6 + |-2 -f- remainder. 

Hence we may say that the 44th new moon takes place when in the 
Abhijit star there have elapsed 6 muhurtas, 37 sixty-secondths of a muhiirta 
and 47 sixty-sevenths of one sixty-secondth part of a muhurta. 

Now with regard to Lakshana samvatsaras or ideal years : — These are 
of five kinds : Nakshatra, lunar, Karma or Ritusamvatsara, solar, and the 
intercalary lunar year. The ideal Nakshatra year is that in which the full 
moons terminate the moon’s stay at the close of the month in the area of 
that star which lends its name to the month, as for example Ashadhi, 
the month in which the moon completes his stay in the Ashadha star at the 
close of the month. Likewise the characteristic of Nakshatra year must also 
be such that its months correspond not only with the stars, hut also with the 
seasons which correspond to the months such as Ashadha with hot season. 
That year in which the stars and the months indicated by the stars of month- 
names are at divergence and in which heat, cold, and disease cause much 
suffering is called the lunar year by ancient teachers. The characteristic or 
Lakshana karma-samvatsara is that in which trees produce untimely fruits 
and flowers. The characteristic solar year is that in which agricultural 
produce and water are on a par and conducive to the well-being of the 

3 
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people. That year in which all tanks, lakes and pits become filled with 
water is styled characteristic intercalary lunar year by ancient teachers. 

Now with reference to the Saturn year: — 

This is of twenty-eight kinds, such as Abhijit Saturn year, Sravana 
Saturn year, up to Uttarashadha Saturn year. That year in which the Saturn 
unites with Abhijit is called Abhijit Saturn year ; and so on with other 
stars. The great planet Saturn completes the circle of stars in the course of 
30 years. This year, i.e,, the cycle of 30 3 ’ears, is called Saturn year. 

The Gates of the Stars. 

Those stars which do good to a man going towards the east are termed 
stars of eastern gates. They are the seven stars from Krittika. Anuradha 
and other seven stars are said to be of southern gates. There are others w^ho 
differ in this view and term other stars to be of eastern or southern gates. 

Just as there are said to be two suns and two moons in the Jambudvipa, 
so it is said that there are 56 stars. 

The Area of Stars. 

Stars may be of whole area, half area, or one and half area. Those 
stars which move through the same area as the moon moves in a day are 
said to be of whole area. They are Sravana, Dhanishtha, PurvabhMrapada, 
Revati, Asvini, Krittika, Mrigasirah, Push^^a, Magha, Purvaphalguni, Hasta, 
Chitra, Anuradha, Miila, and Plirvashadha. 

Those which move half the area the moon moves are of half area and 
they are Satabhishak, Bharani, Ardra, Aslesha, Svati and Jyeshtha. Those 
which have 1|- area are Uttarabhadrapada, Uttaraphalguni, Uttarashadha, 
Rohini, Punarvasu, and Visakha. 

The day is divided into 67 parts in order to determine the area of the 
stars. Those stars wdiich have whole area are given part of the circle 
each. The stars of half area, 1/33^ part each. The stars of area are 
assigned 1/lOOJ part each. For Abhijit, parts. 

The stars of whole area are 15. Hence 67 x 15 = 1005 parts. Those of 
half area are 6. Hence 6x33^ = 201. Those of 1^ area are 6. Hence 
6x100^== 603. Abhijit has 21. Hence the sum of all these = 1830 parts 
contained in half the circle. Similar parts in the other half. Total parts = 
3660, /.e., day parts moved through by the stars in the northern and 
southern circles of Meru by 56 stars. 

Thus Jaina astronomers believe in two sets of 28 stars corresponding 
to their two suns and two moons. 

Now regarding the question which of the stars combine with the moon 
in the morning, which in the evening, and which at both times, Mahavira 
says that there is no such hard and fast rule. He says that of the 56 stars 
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the two Abhijits? combine in ever}' cycle with the moons only in the mortiitig 
on the 44th new moon da}*. The proof of this is as follows : — For this we have 
to know the process of ascertaining theTithis^ as stated by ancient teachers : — 
We multiply the number of all the elapsed lunar months by 30 and divide it 
by 62. Then we multiply the remainder by 61 and divide it by 62. The 
remainder is the measure of the tithi. 

For example : — 

The tithi measure on 44th New* Aloon is to be ascertained. Here 43 
lunar months are past and also one Parva. Hence 43 is to be multiplied by 
30 and 15 of the additional parva to be added to it. 

43 X 30 -f- 15 = 1305. Now ^1-2 ^ Here take the remainder 3 and 

multiplying by 61 divide the product by 62. Hence 3 x fg = = 2-|| ; 

that is -ll- parts of day is the measure of the New Moon on the day. 

The method of finding out the star on the new moon or full moon day 
has already been noticed. The constant employed here is 66 -|- Multi- 

ply this by 44 for determining the star on the 44th new moon. 44 X (66 -j- 
•B-V + -bV) "= 2904 4“ Then deduct 442f from the above for correc- 

tion for stars from Punarvasu to Uttarashaclha. Then remains 2462 4~ Vj?" ~b 
Then deduct again blO + l-f + |-7 h'om it for correction for the stars 
from Abhijit onwards. Here we multiply the quantity to be deducted 3 
to include in it the three-fold correction. Hence (2462-)- +4^) " 3 (819 

4_24l66\_f;i87 147 

W ‘Br'2' w 'B-t) ~ ^ W ir‘2' ! ITT' 

That is, the new moon is completed when so much has elapsed in the 
Abhijit star. 

Now Gautama asks Mahavlra where the first full moon of the 62 full 
moons and 62 new moons in a C 3 'cle gets completion. Mahavma says that 
a circle through all the stars inclusive of the point w’here the final full moon 
of the past cycle is completed should be drawn and divided into 124 equal 
parts. At the 32nd division from the point of the last full moon, the first 
full moon will be completed. Likewise the 2nd full moon will be completed 
at the 32nd division of the 124 divisions, into which the circle from the point 
of first full moon through all the stars is divided. Similarly the 3rd and 
the 12th also. The 12th from the first is the 9th from the 3rd. Now 
9 x32 = 288. That is the 288th division repeatedly counted in the circle 
divided into 124 parts. 

The proof of this is as follows : — Describe a circle so that the point of 
the final 62nd full moon of the past cycle is on the circumference. Divide 
it into 124 parts, the point of the final full moon being the first division. 
Then the 32nd from it is the place of the first full moon. Now 62 are the 
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full moons in a cycle. Hence 62 x32 -* 1984. Divide this by 124, The 
quotient is 16. That is, the moon goes 16 rounds in the circle to make 62 
full moons. 

Now regarding the question where the last full moon of the cycle is 
completed, Mahavira graphically describes it as follows : — 

Imagine a circle in the sk}^ above the Jambudvipa. Divide this circle 
into 4 parts by drawing diameters. Then make thirty-one divisions in each 
of the four quadrants by drawing diameters N.-E. to S.-W. and S.-E. to 
N.-W. Here in S.-E. quadrant there are 31 divisions. Of these the moon 
completes 27 divisions and parts or kalas of the 28th division, leaving 
divisions and of the 28th division also without completing when the final 
r)2nd full moon is made. 

The Sun and the Full Moons. 

Now regarding the question, at what place does the sun complete the 
first full moon, we say that he does so at the 94th division from that point 
where he completed the .final full moon of the previous cycle, the circle being 
divided into 124 divisions. The reason for this is as follows : — 

The lunar month is = 29 -H- days. Hence before the sun completes the 
30th day, /.c., when there are parts of a day more to be completed, the 
full moon takes place. 

Regarding the 2nd full moon we proceed similarly : — He completes it at 
the 94th division from the point of the first full moon, the circle being divided 
into 124 divisions. 

Similarly for the 3rd and the 12th full moon. 

The 12th full moon from the 1st is the 9th full moon from the 3rd. 
Hence 94 x 9 = 846, /.e., 846th division, in other words 102nd division from 
the point of the 3rd full moon, (6 x 124) =744, 6 times 124 divisions being 
completed. 

Similarly the final full moon at 62 x94th division. Now 62 x =47, 
that is, the same place where he completed the final full moon of the previous 
cycle. Here also there will remain ^24 divisions 

untraversed by the sun. 

The Moon and the Sun and the New Moons. 

Now in reply to the question, where does the moon complete first new 
moon, we say that at the 32nd division from the point of the final new moon 
of the previous cycle, the moon completes the first new moon in the current 
C 3 ^cle, the circle being divided into 124 divisions as in the case of full moons. 

Similarly the 2nd, the 3rd and the 12th and the like. 
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Similarly the siia also completes the new moon at the 94th division 
from the point of the previous new moon, the circle being divided into 124 
divisions as in the case of full moons. 

The Nakshatras and the Full Moons. 

Now regarding the question, in what Nakshatra does the moon com- 
plete the 1st full moon, we sa}’ in the Dhanishtha, as already stated, when 
^ + *^2 H" remain in the star. This is ascertained as 

follow's: — 

The constant for Nakshatras and full moons is 66 -f Multiply 
this by the number of the full moon, 1. The product is the same. Then 
deduct from this 9 + If + being the correction for Abhijit. Then deduct 
30 miihurtas for Sravana. There remain 26 muhurtas. This being deduct- 
ed from 30 muhurtas of Dhanishtha, we have still’3 + -H + muhurtas in 
Dhanishthas. 

Now regarding the sun, the Nakshatra, and the first new moon the 
reply is that he completes it in the Purva|)halguni, when there remain 284- 
41 H“44 I'l^uhilrtas in that star. 

This is ascertained as follows : — 

(66 -f- -Q -^2 + irV) X 1 ™ (19 4- -f ^ correction for Piishya = 46 + 

2 3 I 8 5 
TT'a' \ TTY* 

Then deduct 15 muluirtas for Aslesha and 30 for Magha. Then there 
remains 1 + fl + -If, when there remain 28 + 41+41 Piirvaphal- 
guni, the sun completes the new moon. The Piishya correction is made for the 
reason that at the close of the cycle only parts of Pushya are traversed b}’ 
the sun, leaving parts still to be traversed, P^^'tsare « X 30 == 

These are solar muhurtas. 

13 days of 30 such muhurtas + of a day is the duration of the sun’s 
stay in a star. 

Similarly for 2nd full moon : — 

(66 + tPi + -ir) X 2 - (9 + + ((4 Abhijit + 30 for S ravaiv'i -f 30 for 
Dhanishtha + 15 for Satabhishak +-30 for Purvabhadra) = 1 7 + 
i.e., when so much yet remains in Uttarabhadra the 2nd full moon is com- 
pleted. Likewise for the 2nd full moon and the sun : — 

(66 + /^ + .gV) X 2 - ( ^ 9 + 11 + §4 for Pushya + 1 5 for Asle.sha +30 
for Magha + 30 Purvaphalguni) = 27 + |-| + |4> 
elapsed in Uttaraphalgimi, the sun completes the same full moon. 
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Similarl}.’ for the Srd full moon and the star with the moon or the sun 
may be ascertained. Also for 62nd full moon and the star with the moon or 
the sun. 

In the last case there remain in Pushya 19 + *-}" -It muhurtas when 

the sun completes that final full moon. 

Likewise in the case of new moons : — 

(66 + + -gV) X 1 (22 -b for Piinarvasu + 30 for Pushya) 

— 13 + -f- Le., when so much out of the 15 muhurtas of Aslesha has 

elapsed, the first new moon is completed by the sun. 

Likewise in the case of the 2nd, 3rd, ]2th or the 62nd new moons of a 
cycle, the last new moon occurring in the Piinarvasu star. 

Motion of the Stars and the Planets, 

The stars are quicker than the planets ; among the latter the sun is 
slower than the moon. 

The commentator traverses the same ground here he has already done 
before indicating durations of the moon's or the sun’s stay with each of the 
28 stars, then refers again to two suns, two moons and two sets of 28 stars. 

The teacher now proceeds to speak of the beginnings of the various 
years of a cycle. 

The closing point of the previous years is the initial point of the 

succeeding years. For example, 2nd year will be completed in the close of 

the 24th full moon. Now the parva constant multiplied by 24 minus the 
period of the sidereal revolutions of the moon or the sun as the case may be 
in a year together with the corrections for the stars concerned gives the 
beginning, as 

(66 + ^^ 2 - -p X 24 - (819 + being one Nakshatraparyaya) 

« 765 + -^1 + If. From this deduct 744 + || + being the correction 
for stars from Abhijit to Mula, 

The remainder = 22 + 4 - |®, i.e„ at the beginning of the second 

lunar \'ear there remain 7 + || -f inuluirtas in Purvashadha. 

Similarly for the solar year : — 

(66 + + -g-V) X 24 - (819 + II + If being one sidereal revolution 
of the sun) 763 -f- -f- -jf. Deduct from this 19 -p H -j- If correction 
for Pushva and 744 + || + for stars from Aslesha to Ardra. Then there 
remain 2 4 - || , /.e., the second solar year commences when there 

remain in the Piinarvasu star 42 + muhurtas. 

Likewise for other years. 
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Then the teacher again speaks of the various years, sidereal, hinar, 
Savana and solar, and determines their respective lengths. 

Other Cycles. 

The lunar year and also the solar year commence at the same point or 
day and close at the same point or day once in ever}' cycle of 30 \'ears v'hich 
is equal to 6 cycles of 5 years each. For tlie lunar g'ains 6x2 months and 
thus completes one complete intercalary year. 

Similarly the solar, the Savana or seasonal, the lunar, and the Nakshatra 
years begin on the same day and close on the same day or simultaneously 
begin and close once at the close of 12 cycles of 5 years each, i.c., 60 years. 

It must be noted here that the lunar is really equal to 354 y 5m. + l-gm. 

For in a cycle of 5 years there are 

60 Solar months. 

61 Ritu months. 

62 Lunar months. 

67 Nakshatra months. 

Hence 60 X xf ““xi X 12 == X 12 « 67 x xl, when the numerator 
denotes number of cycles of 5 years each and the denominator stands for 
12 months of a year. In less than 12 cycles of 5 years each all of them will 
not be complete years. 

Similarly the intercalary lunar year, the solar, the Ritu or Savana, the 
lunar and the Nakshatra years will simultaneously begin and close once in a 
great cycle of 156 cycles of 5 years each ; for 156 x 5 years are equal to 744 
intercalary lunar years, 780 solar, 793 Ritu years, 806 lunar, and 871 
Nakshatra years. 

Imperfect Cycle. 

If it be asked whether a cycle made of the five year^, vtz,, 1 Nakshatra 
year, 1 lunar, 1 Ritu year, 1 solar, and 1 intercalary, would be perfect, the 
answer should be ‘ no ’ ; for 

The Nakshatra year = 327|-f days. 

The lunar year = ,, 

The Ritu year -= 360 „ 

The solar ,, ^ 366 „ 

The intercalary lunar = 383 days 21-|-f muhurtas. 

Total 1790 days + 51 X muhurtas + 12 x -g-l muhurtas 

H" 2l4|- niiihurtas, 

1790 days + 27-6^2- muhurtas + muhurtas. 

« 1791 days + 19 muhurtas -f + tx) muhurtas. 

1791 days +19 muhurtas + ||- + |x niuburtas. 
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Now a perfect cycle is = 1830 days. 

Hence 1830 days =« (1791 + 19 muhurtas + + |^-f muhurtas) 

38 days + 10 muhurtas + muhurtas is what is required to make 

that C 3 <xle a complete or perfect cycle. 

The Seasons. 

The rains, the autumn, the dewy, the spring, and the summer. 

These are the seasons. They are of two kinds, the solar and the lunar. 
The solar season is equal to two solar months « 61 days. We speak of the 
lunar seasons later on. The seasons commence with the Ashadha -month 
though the cycle of 5 years commences with the 1st day of the dark half of 
the month of Sravana. Hence we count the number of parvas elapsed 
since the beginning of the c\^cle and multiply it by 15 in order to reduce 
them to lunar da 3 ^s. Then we add the remaining days above the parva up to 
the day in question. Then we deduct the Avama da}^s at the rate of + 2 * 
day. Then we double the remainder and add again 61. Then we divide 
the sum by 122 and the quotient by six; the latter quotient is the number 
of e.xpired Ritus and the remainder divided by two gives the days of the 
current season. 

For example we are going to determine the season on the 1st Dipotsava 

da}\ 

The number of parvas from the beginning of the cycle on 1st day of the 
dark half of Sravana to the day in question are 7. So 7 X 15 = 105 lunar 
days. Now 105 x +2- ** nearly 2, Le., two Avama ratris. Deducting this 
from 105, we have 103. 

103 X 2 - 206. 206 + 61 - 267. 

267 _ 0 ! 23 

T12 '2' ^ "T 

As two is not divisible by two, we leave it. 

- Hi. 

Now counting the seasons from Ashadha, we may say two seasons are 
past and that 11 days have elapsed in the third season. 

Now with regard to the question which season closes with what lunar 
day, this is the saying of ancient teachers : — 

Take the number of the seasons in question and double it and deduct 
one from it. Then double it again. Then keep this product in two rows. 
One indicates the number of parvas ; and the other being reduced to half 
shows the number of lunar days (tithis). 

Now regarding the question, on what lunar day the first season in a cycle 
happens, we apply the formula as follows : — 
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Number of seasons = 1. 

1 X 2 — 1 == 1. Again 1x2 = 2. 

Keeping on two rows, as 

2 2, we halve one of them. 

The result is 2 and 1. 

That is, 2 parvas have elapsed and that on the Pratipat day the first 
Ritu closed. 

Similarly for the 2nd season — 

2 X 2 ~ 1 = 3. 

3x2 =6. 

6 6. Halving one 

we have 6 3. 

That is, 6 parvas have elapsed and that on the 3rd day the second 
season has closed. 

To this end there is also another saying as follows : — 

With regard to the solar seasons months should be considered with 
Ashadha and that tithis from Bhadrapada. 

The 1st season closes with the end of the Bhadrapada, Then leaving 
one month in the middle, the second season closes with the end of Kartika 
and third leaving one month closes with the next month and so on. 


The 1st season 

closes on 

the Pratipat day. 

The 2nd 

n 

3rd day. 

The 3rd 

)i 

5th „ 

The 4th 

>1 

7th „ 

The 5th 

j j 

9th „ 

The 6th 

»J 

nth „ 

The 7th 

5? 

13th „ 

The 8th 

if 

I5th ,, 

All these close 

in the dark half of the month 


Then the 9th season closes on the 2nd day white half, 
the 10th „ 4th „ „ 

the 11th „ 6th „ 

the 12th ,, 8th „ ,, 

the 13th ,, fOth „ ,, 

the 14th ,, 12th ,, ,, 

the I5th ,, 14th ,, ,, 

These seven close on the white half of the month. All these 15 seasons 
occur in half a cycle. Likewise 15 more occur in the other half. 

4 
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In order to determine the stars with the moon or the sun at the close of 
a season, there are some Karana verses of ancient teachers. 1 am going to 
explain them now : — 

parts of a day is the constant used in determining the star with the 
moon or the sun at the close of a season. This is multiplied by the number 
of the required season. The number of the season for the first is 1 and that 
of the seasons from 2 to 30 has to be doubled and added to the first. With 
this sum the constant is to be multiplied in the case of the second and other 
seasons up to 30. Then from the product thus obtained we have to deduct 
corrections for stars. 67 is to be deducted for stars of half area ; 67 x 2 = 
134 is to be deducted for stars of whole area ; and 67 x 3 == 201 for stars of 
one and half area. In the case of the sun the correctipns must begin with 
Pushya onwards and in the case of the moon with the Abhijit onwards. 
Here correction for Pushya is 88 (in addition) and 42 for Abhijit. Then the 
remainder shows the star with which the moon or the snn is in contact at 
the close of the season. 

Example : — 

Now in the case of the first season, we multiply 305 by one. Then the 
product is the same. Deduct 42 for Abhijit from this. The remainder is 
263. Then deduct 134 for Sravana from this. Then there remains 129. 
From this the correction for Dhanishtha cannot be deducted. Hence we 
conclude that having traversed parts of Dhanishtha the moon completes 
the first season. 

Likewise for the second season : — 

Constant 305 x 3 = 915. 915 - 42 for Abhijit - 873. 

Deduct from this 134 for Sravana + 134 for Dhanishtha + 67 for 
Satabhishak + 134 for Purvabhadra + 201 for Uttarabhadra + 134 for 
Revati. 

Then there remains 69. Hence we say that having traversed parts 
of Asvini, the moon completes the second season. 

So for the 30th season : — 

The constant is 305 ; the season number multiplied by two and added to 
one is 29 X 2 + 1 === 59. 

Hence 305 x 59« 17995. 

Now one sidereal revolution (Nakshatraparyaya)=:*3660. 

/. 4 revolutions ~ 14640. 

Hence 17995 - 1 4640 - 3355. 

Deduct from this 3225, being the correction for stars from Abhijit up 
to Mula. Then there remains 130. That is the moon completes the 30th 
season after having traversed parts of Purvashadha, 
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Likewise for the sun : — 

305 XI -(88 for Pushya-f67 for Aslesha + 134 for Magha) - 16. 
Hence we sa^’ that after having traversed parts of Purvaphalguiii the 
sun completes the 1st season. 

Likewise for the second season 

305 X 3 — (88 for Pushya + ^7 for Aslesha + 134 for Magha -f ^54 
for Piirvapbalguni + 201 for Uttaraf^halguni -\- 134 for Hasta -f- 134 for 
Chitra) ^25, Hence we say that having traversed Svati the sun 

completes the 2nd season. 

Now for the 30th season : — 

305 X 59 (4 X 3660 - 14640) « 3355. 

Now 3355 - (88 for Pushya + 3258 for stars from Aslesha to Mrigasirah) 
-9. 

Hence we say that having finished parts of Ardra the sun completes 
the 30th season. 

Lunar Seasons. 

Now in one sidereal revolution of the moon, the lunar seasons are six. 
Hence in a cycle of 5 years which is equal to 67 sidereal revolutions of the 
moon there are 6 X 67 «= 402 lunar seasons. 

In one lunar season there are 4 days. 

The reason for this is as follows : — 

One sidereal revolution of the moon — 6 seasons. 

One revolution is — 27 days. 

. ‘ . One season = 27 |4 4- 6 4 days, as stated in the Karana verse of 

the ancient teachers. 

' The formula to determine the lunar seasons is as follows: — 

Multiply by 15 the number of parvas that has elapsed from the beginning 
of the cycle- Then add the remaining number of da\’s above the parvas, if 
any. Then deduct Avamaratras at per day. Then multiply the remain- 
der by 134 and add to the product 305 and divide the sum by 610. The 
quotient is the number of Ritus. 

For example, we may desire to know the Ritii on the 5th day of the 
1st parva from the beginning of the cycle. No parva has as yet been 
completed here. Hence take only the days, viz., 5. Deduct one from it. 
Remainder is 4. Multiply it by 134. 

4 X 134 - 536. 

Add to this 305. 536 + 305 = 841. Dividing this by 610 we have 

== 1 If Here 1 stands for the 1st season. 
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Taking the remainder 231, divide it by 134. 

Here 1 stands for days. 

i.e., one day. 

Now dividing 97 by 2 we get 48^ which stands for so many sixty-seventh 
parts. Hence we say that on the 5th day the Pravrit Ritu has expired and 
that one complete day of the second season and 48-^ sixty-seventh parts of 
the second have also elapsed. 

If it is desired to know what season there will be on the 11 th day in the 
2 nd parva from the beginning of a cycle, we proceed as follows : — 

1 parva elapsed x 15 H- 10 days elapsed upto the 4th da}' — 25, 25x134 = 
3350. x^dding to this 305 we have 3655. Dividing this by 610, we have 
“Vxir ^TT^) where 5 stands for Ritus. 

Now ^’^'here 4 stands for days. 

=* 34^ sixty-sevenths of a day. 

That is, 5 seasons and 4 days and 34^ sixty-sevenths of a day have 
elapsed. 

In order to determine the closing day of a lunar season the following 
method is taught : — 

As in the case of solar seasons, multiply the constant by one for 

the first and by (2 x number of seasons -i' 1 ) for the 2 nd and other seasons 
up to the last season ; and divide the product bv 134. The quotient is the 
number of lunar seasons expired. 

If, for example, the day on which the 1st lunar season expires is sought 
to be known, we proceed as follows : — 

The constant is ^- 3 ^. Multiplying it by 1 we have t§|- = 

Divide 37 by 2. We have 18^. 

Hence we say that after 2 days and 18^ sixty-sevenths of the third day 
the 1 st lunar season attains completion. 

Likewise for the 2nd Ritu : — 

8 0 3 _ 9 1 r> _ r. 1 1 1 /• \ 

1 1.1 « 55 i (ii) 

That is, that after 6 days and 55 J sixt}'-sevcnths of the 7th day the 
second season attains completion. 


Similarly for 402nd season : — 

V 80 ^ — 2 4491 _ 1 Q07 97 

X-F4 X eoO 

V- =484 


(i) 

(ii) 


That is, the 402nd season will be completed when 1827 days and 484 
sixty-sevenths of the day after those days have elapsed. 
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There is also a formula taught by ancient teachers to determine the star 
with which the moon completes any one of his seasons. 

The same constant is multiplied by one for the 1st and by 1 ■+ 2 X 
(number of seasons minus 1st) for the 2nd and other seasons. Then correc- 
tions for stars from Abhijit onwards are made. What remains then indicates 
the portion of the star. 


Now for the star on the last day of the first season we proceed as 
follows : — 

^ X J — Y-^4. 

Then deduct from this 42 for Abhijit: then 134 for Sravana. Then 
there remains 129. Dividing this by 2 we have 641. 

That is, the 1st season is completed by the moon when 641 sixtv-seveiiths 
of Dhanishtha are passed. 

Likewise for the 2nd season : — 

X 3 =* Deducting from this 42 for Abhijit, 134 for Sravana, 

134 for Dhanishtha, 67 for Satabhishak, 134 for Purvilbhadra, 201 for 
Uttarabhadra and 134 for Revali then there remains That the moon 

completes the 2nd season when parts of Asvini have elapsed. 

Likewise for 402nd season : — 

8O|x803 -= 244915. 

Now one paryaN’a or turn for all the 28 stars is 3660. Hence 

Now from 3355 we deduct 42 for Abhijit and 3082 for stars from 
Sravana to Anuradha. Then there remains 231. Deduct from this 67 for 
Jyeshtha 4- 134 for Alula. There remains 30. Hence we sa}’ that after 


having traversed parts of Purvashfidha, the moon completes the 402nd 


season. 


(To he continued,) 



ANTHROPOMETRY OF THE KANIKARS 
OF TRAVANCORE. 

}>Y L. A, Krishna Iyer, Esq., M.A., M.R.A.S. 


Anthropometry as a test of race stands much discredited in the e^’es of 
some eminent anthropologists. Professor Sergi says that the method of 
indices is only a method in appearance and it inevitabl}^ leads to errors and 
can produce no satisfactory results. Professor Ridgeway thinks that these 
osteological differences are but foundations of sand and that physical type 
depends far more on environment. Lastly, O’Malley, the last Imperial 
Census Reporter, writes: ‘‘Of late years, /Anthropometry as a test of race has 
begun to fall out of favour.” 

There is at the same time another body of scholars who rely on the 
absolute certainty of the nasal and cephalic indices, of hair and colour as 
permanent tests of racial distinction. Dr. Topinard, Sir William Turner, 
Sir Herbert Risley, and Doctor Thurston rely on the constancy of cranial 
measurements. 

Doctor Thurston was the first to study the nasal index of the jungle and 
domesticated Kanikars who form a small hill-tribe in South Travancore. 
According to Boiirdillon, those who live in the jungle are called Kanikars, 
while those living outside it are called Velanmar who have undergone some 
modifications as a result of contact metamorphosis. 

Collignon formulates the theory that, in a given race, leptorhiny is in 
direct relation to stature. The more it is raised, the longer the nose. The 
lower the stature, the more the nose tends towards mesorhiny. Sir Herbert 
Risley also found from his experience of North Indian peoples that nasal 
index ranks higher as a distinctive characteristic than stature or cephalic 
index itself. This applies to South India also. Doctor Thurston’s observa- 
tions of the nasal index of the Kanikars are as follows : — 


Type 

Average nasal 
index 

! Maximum 

j nasal index 

1 

Minimum 
nasal index 

Jungle 

84.6 

/ ' 
105 

72.3 

Domesticated 

84.2 

90.5 j 

1 

70.8 


It may be seen that the nasal index of the jungle Kanikars is higher 
than that of the domesticated Kanikars of the plains. As already pointed 
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out, this is an instance of a primitive short dark-skinned and platyrhine type 
changing as a result of contact metamorphosis towards leptorhiny. 

There is remarkable correspondence between gradations of type as 
revealed by indices and, according to Sir Herbert Risley, the gradations of 
social precedence enable us to conclude that community of race and not 
community of functions is the real determining principle of the caste system. 
The Rig- Veda uses the word anasa (noseless) to the Dasyus or Daityas. It 
is possible to arrive at a definition of pre-Dravidian tribes of to-day from 
these sources. They are a short-statiired, dolichocephalic and platyrhine 
people, and these physical traits did not escape the observation of Furanic 
writers. 


/ 



THE TAMIL KINGS AND THEIR GOVERNMENT/' 

By Pandit N. Chengalvaroyan. 


Introduction, 

The Sangam epoch in Tamil literary history is of the greatest interest and 
importance to a student of the ancient history of South India* The Sangam 
works portray, vividly, accounts of a highly civilized state of society, where 
the arts of war and peace had attained considerable development and perfec- 
tion. They give us accounts of the civil administration of the ancient Tamil 
country, of its social life and religious practices, its political activities and 
commercial enterprises. They tell us about the great number of Cheras, 
Cholas and Pandyas who were ruling over their different kingdoms. Con- 
temporary poets have extolled these kings for their military achievements and 
for their munificence as patrons of letters. The achievements of these 
people in economic and political spheres as well as in the world of letters 
were manifold. 

The art of polity was rendered an exact science and in proof thereof it 
may be mentioned that no less than seventy chapters had been devoted to 
this interesting subject in that monumental work, Rural. Even in those 
days the science of military and naval w’arfare was highly developed in 
Southern India. Coastal and oceanic trade expanded to the farthest limits. 

‘ The wealth and importance of the country attracted foreign merchandise to 
its ports, where trade in an international scale was carried on.’ Ship-building 
and maritime activity received liberal encouragement and support at the 
hands of the rulers. Men of war existed, dockyards, harbours and lighthouses 
were built at Muchiri on the west coast and Pnkar on the east coast and 
several other places. 

Object of the Paper. 

The object of the paper is to contradict the view held by some western 
scholars who are of opinion that there was no Tamil literature before the 
ninth century A.D. In fact, all that was original and excellent in the litera- 
ture of the Tamils was written before the ninth century. A careful perusal of 
some of the ancient Tamil poems would disclose the fact that they were com- 
posed as nearly as two thousand years ago and, that the Tamil country was 
prosperous under the unbroken sway of a long line of illustrious kings of 
the three dynasties, viz., Chera, Chola and Pandya. 

* A resume of a paper read by Pandit N. Chengalvaroyan, Government High School, 
Malleswaram, Bangalore, at the All-India Oriental Conference (History Section) held at Allahabad 
on 7th November 1926. Mr. Chengalvaroyan attended the Conference as a delegate representinij 
the Mysore State. ^ 
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^ Topography of the Tamil Country. 

The portion south of the Vindh3^a mountains is known as South India or 
the Deccan. Long before the beginnings of its authentic history the branches 
of the great Dravidian race occupied it. The greater portion of it was known 
as Tamilakam or the Tamil country. The Tamil land was divided into 
three parts — Chera, Chola and Pandya Mandalams. Pandi Nadu corres- 
ponds to the whole of the modern Madura district. The capital of the 
Pandyas was Madura. It was a wealthy, populous and fortified city in the 
days of its glory. Korkai also was an important town of the Pandyas. 
t Chola Nadu was also known as Punal Nadu. Uraiyur was its capital which 

is now a suburb of the modern town of Trichinopoly. Pukar, otherwise 
known as Kavirip-piiinpattinam^ was an important seaport of the Cholas. 
We have a full description of this town in the poems Chilappathikciram and 
Pattinappali. Vanchi or Karur was the capital of the Cheras. This was also 
planned after the model of Madura and Uraiyur and w'as charming to every 
visitor. Muchiri and Thondi were the flourishing seaports of the Chera Nadu. 

Trade and Commerce. 

* The products of the Tamil country seem to have attracted the merchants 

of distant lands. In the early centuries of the Christian era the Tamils 
carried on an active trade with western peoples like the Romans, Greeks, 
Arabs and Javanese. The Roman coins that were discovered in the Tamil 
Nadu support the truth of this statement. There is sufficient evidence to 
believe that numerous colonies of Roman subjects carrying on trade were 
settled in S. India during the first and second centuries A.D. This kind of 
busy commercial intercourse between the two nations lasted till very nearly 
the beginning of the sixth century A.D, The western merchants who visited 
the Tamil land were known as Yavanas and many references to these Yavanas 
can be found in the Tamil poems. These foreigners were enlisted by the 
? Tamil kings for their army and some of these formed the king’s bodyguard 

also. It is also said that there was a colony of these Yavanas at Kavirip- 
pumpattinanu 

The Three Dynasties. 

As there is no definite chronology of South Indian histor}^ sve have to 
attach much importance to the Tamil classical works, such as Ptirananuru, 
Padhirup-Fattii, Pathup'Pattu and the commentary on Irayanar Agapporul 
and the like, which supply abundant materials for building up the political 
history of the Deccan. They give us a true picture of the countries as seen 
by the poets. The Pandyas formed a highly civilized race at a very early 
period and an account of their rule from the earliest times up to the seven- 
teenth century gives us some idea of the commercial intercourse that existed 
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between the Pand3^as and the western world, their suzerainty over the several 
powers of S. India, the expansion of their dominion and finally their decline. 
The Cheras, Cholas and Pandyas were collectively known as The Three 
Kings”. Apart from these kings there were several princes and chiefs who 
ruled over the extensive provinces of the Tamil land and were under the 
sway of one or the other of these kings. Some of the chiefs who were 
subordinate to the Tamil kings were as follows : Thirayan was the first 
among the feudatory princes and had his capital at Kanchipuram. The 
rulers of Venkadam, Maladu and Milalai Kurram were the feudal chiefs of 
the Cholas. The Chera king had as his vassals the chiefs of Alumbil, Kuthi- 
raimalai and Thakadur. Ay, Porunan and Palayan Maran were the principal 
chiefs of the Pandyas, 

Social Life. 

The dress worn by the Tamils differed according to their status in 
society and the race to which they belonged. The middle classes wore 
ordinarily two pieces of cloth, one loosely tied round the head and the other 
round the waist; The soldiers put on uniform. The nobles wore such 
dresses as were suitable to the climate of the country. Boys were married 
at sixteen and girls at twelve and this was considered as the proper period for 
marriage. One of the most important customs of South India w^as the build- 
ing of temples and shrines over the tombs of the dead. To perpetuate the 
memory of soldiers who sacrificed their lives in battle, hero-stones (Virak-kal 
or Masthik-kal) were erected with inscriptions on them. 

Government. 

The Government under .the Tamil kings in ancient India has both 
historical and practical interest. The governmental machinery ^vas organized 
in the following way : A hereditary monarch who was the head of the 
Government was assisted by five councils which were known as “ The Five 
Great Assemblies ’’ and which often included some representatives of the 
people. The administration consisted of ministers who attended to revenue 
and judicial affairs, priests who directed all religious ceremonies, commander- 
in-chief who organized and regulated military and naval functions, ambas- 
sadors and spies to guide and advise on matters relating to foreign policy 
and the like. There were other principal officers of the State, such as chief 
astrologer, judges, magistrates, engineers, meteorologists and chancellors 
of exchequer appointed for purposes of administration. It is very interesting 
to note that this system of government prevailed independently in the three 
kingdoms of the Chera, Chola and Pandya. The unit of administration of 
the Tamil kings was the village community composed of a single village or 
a group of villages. There were the Village Assemblies or Mahasabhas which 
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looked after the administration of the village. Even-handed justice was 
meted out to the suitors free of cost unlike in the present day. As the punish- 
ments were severe, crimes were rare. The Village Assembl}’^ also exercised 
equal powers in matters concerning the administration of justice. Many of the 
South Indian inscriptions testify to this fact. The administration of Tamil 
kings was highly systematised. The principal source for the revenue of the 
kingdom was taxation which was in cash and in kind. 

Public Works and Town-Planning. 

The irrigation works were a branch of the Public Works. These were 
divided into major and minor works. Compulsory labour was employed 
for carrying out these works. The system of irrigation was indigenous in 
origin and consisted mostly of tanks and channels. The village public works 
also included the public roEids, the maintenance of which was one of the 
duties of the Assembly. The capital towns of the Three Kingdoms, viz., 
Vanchi, Pukar and Madura stand as excellent examples to illustrate the art 
of town-planning pursued by our ancients. The city was generally divided 
into three parts, the outer, intermediate and the central. Each portion 
had its own public places, streets, parks and tanks. Particular attention 
was bestowed on questions relating to public health and sanitary conditions. 
The system of drainage was well maintained and people regulated properly 
the disposal of waste water and sewage. Towns and houses were planned 
according to the rules laid down by the ancients. The houses of the Brah- 
min^, farmers, shepherds and fishermen were some of the typical examples. 

Literature and Religion, 

The Tamil literature is the source of information for a study of the ancient 
history of the Deccan. We have certain works — Pattuppattu, Ettuthokai 
and Pathinenkalkanakka — which, as a body, are known among scholars by 
the collective designation of Sangam works. This designation assumes the 
existence of an academy of scholars and critics of recognised worth and 
standing in the world of letters. Tradition knows of three Sangams. The 
Sangam was a permanently existing body. Historically the Sangam works 
are of great value. The Tamil kings patronized the work of the Sangam among 
whom Pandiyaii Urga Pent Valiidi deserves special mention. It is impos- 
sible to fix with any degree of accurac}^ the age of Sangam activity. But we 
can confidently say that it attained its zenith of perfection in the first or 
second centuries of the Christian era which is considered as the Augustan 
Age of Tamil Literature. The works of no less than fifty authors have come 
down to us and the works of so man}" authors of one age throw a flood of 
welcome delight. An examination of these works will reveal to us the 
cultural activity of the Tamils. 
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Four great works of this period, viz,, Ktiral by Tiruvalluvar, Kalith- 
thogai by Nallan Thiivanar, Chilappathiharain by Ilanko-Adigal and Manime- 
kalai by Chathanar, are of outstanding importance. These furnish ample 
materials for studying the histories and civili^^ation of the ancient Tamils. 
In this literature we find a true and faithful picture of the social and political 
condition, the habits and manners of the Tamils, preserved in an enduring 
form. The monarchs of South India, besides patronizing education, took 
keen interest in developing the science and practice of fine arts, such as music, 
dancing, painting, sculpture and architecture. 

There were several religions in South India in olden days. Among them 
Shaivism and Vaishnavaism deserve special mention. Religious toleration was 
one of the most striking features of Tamil society. 
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THE IRIKKAL KOVILAGAM, TRICHUR. 

By a. Govinda Wariar, Esg., B.A., B.L. 


About two miles west, or rather south-west, of Trichur, on the road to 
Pernmpula, Antikkad and other places, there is a dekani called Olarikkara in 
which place is situated a [jopular Bhagavati temple of some antiquity. It is 
held in much veneration by tlie inhabitants of the neighbouring desams 
wiio celebrate whth eclat its annual festival or vela, turn by turn. 

A furlong to the south of this shrine, there is a very extensive garden 
which originall}’ belonged to the Kiiakkimiyedatt Nambiitiripad, but is now 
in the hands of Mr. A. Sankara Puduval, B.A., B.L,, Member, Legislative 
Council, Chief Court Vakil, Trichur. It contains three tanks and more than 
half a do^en wells, all of considerable size, and built with a superior kind of 
laterite. To the north-w'estern side of the biggest of these ponds, we iindthe 
remains of the original residence of the Nainbutiripud, on a raised block of 
land, wdth two wells and a pond or rather Kokkarni attached to it. The 
huge pieces of masonry scattered about the place give us an idea of the 
massive structure that must have been reared on such a foundation. 

Local tradition has it that one of the ancestors of the Kilakkini^’edatt 
Nainbiitiripad, a partisan of the 2amorin, gave him a royal reception, and 
helped him in his wars with the Cochin Royal Family, wnth the result that, 
when the Zamorin was expelled, the major portion of the estate of the 
Nambutiripad was confiscated by the State (or Panddrani ken, as the common 
people say). A pension of sixt}- -eight and odd Cochin fanams* w'as given him 
and he was allowed to reside in a ’small part of the estate in Ayyantole, a 
desain to the north of Olarikkara. He lost also his UrainiasJup of the Vadak- 
kunnathan temple, Trichur, to which he is said to have paid visits in a 
palanquin borne on a cloth spread out on clean w'hite sand strewn all the way 
from his illam to the temple — a distance of about two miles. 

The tradition is also referred to in a little known Malayalam work called 
The History of Kerala b}' Mr. Kaiinampara Ramanunni Nayar.f He makes 
a reference to the Irikkal Kovilagain. The passage may be freely translated 
thus t : — 

* This gives Rs. 19-7'S. See Cochin Lei^islative Council Proceedings, Vol. II, page 1134, The 
pension is now being shared after partition by the”* three families in Ayyantole, Manattittu 
and Cheinbnlckavu de'^anis in the outskirts of Trichur. 

t Pp, 128-29. The book was published in 1084 M.E. by Mr. P. Kunjukrshna Monon, 
Kottakkal, North Malabar. The author treats it as genuine history. 

i A short notice of the same tradition will be found in Mr. K. P. Padmanabba Mendn's 
//istorv of Cochin (Malayalam), Yol. 1, p. 333. 
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“ Almeyda, subsequently, came to Cochin, and began the construction 
of the Fort. At this time there was some dissension in the favaUes of the 
Cochin Royal Family. He interfered in these, and superseding the first two 
princes, enthroned a Vira Kerala Tampuran the third prince). The rest 

of the princes, not being agreeable to this, rebelled. The Zamorin with 
500 Nayars went and lived in the Nambiitiripad’s illain, known as the famous 
Irikkal Palace. There he gave the Zamorin ii grand entertainment. It is 
enough to mention that the Nambntiripad received him in a manner befitting 
his own wealth and the dignity of his guest. The Tampuran got down from 
his palanquin when he reached the Gate. The pathway from it leading to the 
portico was well decorated with sand and carpetted {vellayiim l^arimpadavum 
virichchii). This shed {uatappiira) was as long as the distance of pollution to 
be observed by a Cheruman (sevent\'-two feet). On both sides of it, without any 
break, w'ere hung golden chains [Ponnaranjdn). Seeing this the Zamorin 
glanced respectfully at the Nambiitiripad, as he was reminded of his wealth 
and pride. It was after this that he sat down in the portico. The rest of the 
reception was on a similar scale."^ They resided there that day, and after the 
morning bath, proceeded together to theTrichur Temple. They pra 3 .^ed in the 
temple, left it by the northern gate {gopurani) and went to the Trichiir Palace. 

When the\* approached the portico, they got down from their palanquins. 

The 500 Nayars of the Zamorin and the 1,000 Nayars of the Nambutiripad 
.surrounded the palace. Even now there is a desam called Irikkal west 
of the Trichur P'ort, There can still be seen three big tanks finely built 
and some smaller ponds and the Irikkal Bhagavati Temple. This Bhagavati 
was the paradevada (tutelary deity) set up in the yard of the palace of 
the Nambutiripad. ’’ 

It is noteworth\', in this conUection, that, though Mr. Ramannnni 
Nayar and Mr. K. P. Padmanabha Menon have referred to the story, they 
have not identified the Irikkal Palace of this unnamed Nambutiripad with the ^ 
Kilakkiniyedatt NambutiripM’s residence. 

That the tradition may contain an element of truth will be seen from a 
study of the political events of the period (1505-06 A.D.). It is well known 
that, when Dorn Francisco de Almeyda, the Portuguese Viceroy, arrived in 
Cochin in 1505, there was some dispute regarding succession to the Cochin 
throne. Unni Rama Varma Koil, the retiring Raja, had three anantiravans, 
of whom the two senior princes were openly hostile to the State, having sided 
with the Zamorin two years previously. Hence the Raja with Portuguese 
help had set up on the gadi the third prince, Vira Kerala Varma. The other 

* Local tradition supplements this by saying that the Zamorin was welcomed by a golden 
para filled with fanams, another para with a golden bunch of cocoanuts, with a golden lamp v 

[nilavilakhi) , etc. 



princes, expelled from the country, had their own supporters among the 
nobles, including prominent Nambutiries* These partisans protested against 
their exclusion from succession, so that even the late Raja, who had assumed 
the titles and dignities attached to the Perumpadappu Muppu Stanom, began 
to doubt the validity and justice of his action. Soon after the coronation of 
Vira Kerala Varma by x\lmeyda, the two princes along with the Zamorin in- 
vaded the country. The Irikkal chief may have been one of those local 
potentates who es[)oused their cause, and who had, hence, to pay the penalty 
for the same. 


Vide also pp# 330-32, History of Cochin^ Vol, I, by Mr. K P. Padmanabha Menon, 


STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS No. XX.— ON AN 
AETIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT THE BARN-OWL 
OR THE SCREECH-OWL. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 


Readers of Gray’s Elegy ivvltten in a Country Churchyard will easily recall 
to their minds the lines : — 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign,” 

The owl referred to in the foregoing lines is undoubtedly the Barn-Owl 
or the Screech-Owl which is found both in Europe and Asia (including India, 
Burma and Ceylon). 

The Barn-Owl or the Screech-Owl {Strix flanimea) is a familiar bird of 
the country-side both in Great Britain and in India. Its facial disk is 
complete. There are no plumicorns. Its operculum is large. Its plumage 
is tawny buff above; its face and underparts are whitish; its bill is yellow. 
There are bristles generally on its feet. Its claws are black. Its middle 
claw is serrate. Its flight is leisurely and noiseless. Its cry is a screech ; 
and it snores. The females of this species are large in size. It builds no nest. 
It lays its eggs in some hole in the tower of a church or of some other build- 
ing. The usual number of the eggs laid this species is from two to seven. 
But it is popularly believed in England that this owl la)’S its eggs in pairs. 

As already stated above, the Strix flanimea is one of the commonest birds 
of India, Burma and Ceylon. Dr. W. T. Blanford, F.R.S.,at pages 264 — 266 
of the third volume of The Fauna of India — Birds, mentions that this owl is 
called Bhutum Bricha in Bengali. 

There is current in some parts of Eastern Bengal the under-described 
aitiological myth 'about the evolution of what appears to be the Barn-Owl 
or Screech-Owl {Strix flammea) 

There lived in a village, named Mahmudpur, an old man and his aged 
wife. They were possessed of great wealth in the shape of cattle and corn. 
But they had no children. Consequently they became disgusted with the 
world and their worldly belongings. In this frame of mind, they decided to 
go on pilgrimage to the sacred shrines of Hindudom. 

Before starting on their tour of pilgrimage, they sold all their corn, cattle 
and other belongings and stored, in six earthen vessels, all the money fetched 


by the sale thereof. Then they excavated a hole in the ground in a deserted 
cow-house, and hid therein the aforementioned six earthen vessels full of 
rupees. 

Having done so, they set out on their tour of pilgrimage to the 
sacred shrines. Having finished their pilgrimage in the course of several 
years, they returned home to their native village. But they were unable to 
trace out their own homestead in the village, and searched in vain for the six 
earthen vessels full of rupees, which they had hidden in a hole in the ground 
within a deserted cow-house. They searched high and low — they sought for 
the vesselfuls of money up hill and down dale. But nothing came of their 
search. The result was that they were unable to find out their money— their 
hope and the stand-by of their old age in this world. Thereupon they became 
sorely stricken with sorrow at the loss of their money. The benign gods 
took pit}^ on their distressed condition and metamorphosed them into two 
Barn-Owls or Screech-Owls {Strix flammea) which thereafter flew into a 
neighbouring large banyan-tree {Ficus indica). Here the two birds sat and 
recriminated each other in the following way. The old man, who has been 
transformed into the male owl, sa)’s to his old wife who has been changed 
into the female owl : Did you hide the money or did I hide it ? — You hid 

the money.” (if ^ l ) 

The old woman, in her owl-shape, replies to her mate’s accusation by 
saying : ‘‘ Did you hide the money or did I hide it ? — You hid the, money 
(If # Hr 5f ?— If i) 

Up to the present da}^ these two old people (in their owl-shapes) have 
not been able to find out their hidden money, and so accuse each other by 
screeching: ^1% i (“ Did you hide the money or did 

I hide it ? — You hid the money ”). 

It is for this reason that, even up to the present time, we hear the Barn- 
Owls or Screech-Owls screeching at each other after nightfall and all through 
the dark hours of the night.''*" 

On analysing the foregoing aetiological myth, we find that its essential 
components may be described as follows : — 

(1) The hero and heroine are possessed of some wealth. 

(2) Being apprehensive of losing the same, they hide the same in a hole 
in the ground. 

(3) After some temporary absence from their place of abode, they return 
home and search for their hidden wealth, but are unable to find the same. 


* Fide the article entitled .* 7V/ t/l^//i nd miii thidi ”, published at pages 306 — 311 of the 

Bengali Monthly Magazine, Muknl (published from No. 22, Sukea Street, Calcutta), for Cbaitra 
1332 B.S. (March — April, 1926), , 
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(4) They are sorely stricken with sorrow at the loss of their wealth. 

(5) The benign deities take pit}' on their distressful condition and 
metamorphose them into two Barn-Owls or Screech-Owls, which screech 
at each other during the dark hours of the night even up to the present day. 

In my paper “ On an ^Etiological Myth about the Common Hawk- 
Cuckoo'' which was published in this Journal for April 1926, I have already 
shown that the primitive myth-makers of Bengal have done justice to 
the poor old woman, who was deeply distressed at the loss of her money, b}^ 
causing the beneficent gods to metamorphose her into the Common Hawk- 
Cuckoo. In the case of fhe old man and woman, whose loss of wealth and 
consequent deep grief form the subject-matter of this study, the primitive 
myth-makers of Bengal have also adopted the same device for the purpose of 
alleviating their distress. That is to say, they have caused those beneficent 
gods, whose natures are full of the milk of divine kindness, to feel compassion 
for them in their sorrow-stricken condition, and to relieve their distress by 
transforming them into a male and a female Barn-Owl or Screech-Owl. 

As I have already shown in my previous studies of the first aetiological 
myth (from Sylhet) about the Indian Cuckoo and of that about the Spotted 
Dove, men’s sorrow at the death of some relative or kinsman by an unexpect- 
ed accident, seems to have moved the compassion of the primitive myth- 
makers of Bengal, for, in these cases also, the latter have caused the benign 
gods to alleviate the grief of the sorrow-stricken persons by metamorphosing 
them into an Indian Cuckoo or a Spotted Dove. 

In my Bird-Myths, No. XIX, “ On an ^Etiological Myth about the 
Broxmi Fish-Owl ”, I have already stated that owls in general are 
regarded by the Bengali womenfolk and the Bedouins of Tunisia in North 
Africa as some sort of supernatural beings, such as messengers of death or 
ghosts. This folk-belief has its analogue in England, where insects and 
mammals of nocturnal habits are also regarded by the country-folk in the 
light of supernatural beings. For instance, the large night-flying moths 
are regarded by the Welsh peasantry as Fairies or the little folks, and 
packs of weasels which hunt by night have been looked upon by the il- 
literate folks of the English countryside as fairy-dogs" , as will appear 
from the following interesting account which has been published in the 
English 'Daily MaiV and reproduced in the Calcutta daily, Statesman, of the 
11th Jul}; 1926, under the title of “ Quaint Superstitions, Fairy Dogs of the 
Fields ” 

“ Most of the ancient superstitions connected with Nature are founded 
upon fact. The fairies, ‘for instance, must have originated with the large 
moths which frequented the woodland glades in that uncertain light when 
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twilight gives place to night. In Wales farmers and shepherds I have spoken 
to, still firmly believe in the little people ” of the hills — a diminutive race of 
men and women about two inches in stature, writes Oliver G. Pike in the 
Daily Mail. 

In my own district, not far from the picturesque Chiltern hills, you ma}' 
find farm labourers who will tell you of the packs of ‘ fairy dogs ’’ which still 
haunt the meadows at night. 

And, remarkable as it may seem, our meadows are hunted by night by 
packs of small but desperate robbers. But if those who believe that they are 
fairies had investigated instead of standing in awe as the pack passed by, they 
would have found that these miniature hounds were weasels. 

At certain times of the year large parties of these determined raiders, 
consisting of anything up to forty members, will hunt in packs. In the late 
summer they may consist of the parents and eight or ten youngsters, but 
these are seldom seen, for on the approach of a human being they slink into 
cover. 

But the hunger pack of these miniature wolves is a different problem. 
It is far better to stand still and allow them to pass on their way unmolested, 
for they will not fail to attack any creature which stands in their path. The}’ 
may be trailing a rabbit or a hare, and so keen are they in following the 
scent that they will travel for miles. Although the hunted creature may 
hide in hedges or clumps, the relentless pack will, time after time, creep up, 
until their prey is so scared that it will go to ground, or thrust its head into a 
thick mass of grass. Then the pack closes in and one more creature of the 
wild is doomed.” 



NOTES. 


Date of the Comnientary on Naisadhakavya by Candupandita. , 

By p. K. Gode, esq., M.A. 


AUFRECI-IT in his “Catalogue of MSS.,” Vol. I, p.l77, states that Canclupandita 
wrote his commentary on the Naisadhakavya of Srihai'vSa ni 145b under Sanga, 
Chief of Dholka. Further he reports the same date for this commentary on 
page 306. 

The Government MSS. Library at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
contains two Manuscripts of the Naisadhiyadipika by Candupanclita ; (No. 16 of 
1874-75] which is dated Samvat 1473, i.e,^ A.D. 1417, and (No. 415 of 1887-91) 
which is dated 1442, i,e.^ A.D. 1386. 

If the.se dates of the MSS’, are regarded as genuine, they conflict with 
x^ufrecht’s date, A.D. '^ 1456 , 

Now if w'e have a copy of the Naisadhiyadipika in A.D. 1386, presumably the 
terminus ad qttein for the date should be 1386 and not 1456 as stated by Aufrecht. 



REVIEWS. 


Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department for 1926. 


The report for 1926 published under the University of Mysore by Dr. R. Shama 
Sastry is one of the most important and interesting documents we have perused 
during the past many years. It is gratifying to observe that at long last, the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Regulation became law in the State, twenty-two 
years after its enactment in British India ; we must note, however, that action in the 
spirit of that enactment has always been taken by the Mysore Durbar whose interest 
in the conservation of our ancient monuments is so well-known. We trust 
proposals, as contemplated, under the Regulation will soon be made and the 
numerous interesting and valuable monuments for which Mysore is justly so famous 
will be preserved even better in the future than in the past. 

Departmental tours were undertaken during the year, though one would wish, 
they were a little more extensive. Exploration work of any importance does not 
appear to have been done, though plenty of such work is near at hand. No 
attention seems to have been given for excavation work, which is a crying need, 
if we are to appraise properly the value of our ancient treasures. We are glad, 
nevertheless, some interest is evinced by the revenue officers ; we hope with the 
government that there will be a visible improvement in their inspection work. 
We hope, too, that like their compeers in British India, some of them at least 
will earn imperishable renown by their researches into our antiquities. 

One hundred and twenty-live new Epigraphical records from 9th to- 19th 
centuries A.D. were collected during the year. Of these 116 are in stone, eight are 
copper plate grants and one is a nirupa on paper. The oldest is a stone 
inscription of Ranavaloka Kambayya at Meiagani in the Avani Hobli of the 
Mulbagal Taluk in the Kolar District, a facsimile of which is given in 
plate XI opposite page 88 of the Report. Dr. Shama Sastri suggests, from a 
comparison with other records and from paleographic evidence that Kambayya 
referred to must be the son of Dharavarslia, the Rashlrakuta king and that he was 
ruling over the Gangavadi 96,000 in A.D. 802-^807. 

The image of Keshava in the temple of Kausika, six miles south of Hassan, is 
about six feet high and is one of the finest figures yet witnessed. The Channa- 
keshava temple at Hirekadalur was mentioned in the Report for 1909 but it was 
during the past year that it was inspected in detail. Thanks to the intervening 
sixteen years, the temple is now all in ruins. A beautiful image of Ranganatha 
had been carried away by a vandalistic revenue officer about 1899, The ceilings 
in the temple are very beautifully carved, being different in design and workman- 
ship from each other. 

Dr. Shama Sastry says he has secured a metallic image of the celebrated 
Vishnuvardhana from the Archaks of Belur who were so far unwilling to bring it 
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before the public. The image, he says, is a foot and a half in height, standing 
on a pedestal. The hair is wound into a knot behind the head, according to the 
‘ Vaishnavite * custom. The figure is highly adorned with ear-rings, necklaces and 
ornaments. A sheathed sword is suspended from the girdle on the left side and a 
dagger on the right side. On the image, discus, conch and certain lines and circles 
are drawn on the palm of the hand, fingers and legs indicating great fortune. 
The figure is photographed [see Plate IX]. 

Prom what materials exactly is the figure identified with the great Bittideva ? 
Is Dr. Sham a Sastry certain the image is not one of the Utsavaniiirthis of the 
temple? Further, is it not likely to be the representation of some Vaishnava saint? 
Previous references to any image of Vishnuvardhana are not given. VVe find in 
VoL VIII, p. Ill of the Quarterly Journal of ihe Mythic Society the following: 
“ Regal dress at the time can be gleaned from a stone slab in the Kappechanniga- 
rayaswami temple at Belur, where the figures are supposed to represent Vishnu- 
vardhana and his favourite consort. A cone-shaped cap covered the head of 
Vishnu up to the ear and a robe flows down to the feet with another cloth thrown 
over it. Santaladevi is very richly decorated and has large ear-rings with four 
diamonds in eacli.’^ It is to be hoped other references will be available, if any, 
to identify the copper image. 

The most important subject dealt with in the report, vlz.^ the identification 
of the ‘barbarian language ’ in the Greek farce of the 2nd century discovered at 
Oxyrhyneus in Egypt will be discussed in detail separately. It only remains to 
refer to the Svayambhupurana, a Sanskrit work of A.D. 1798 which refers to the 
spread of Buddhism mixed with Saivism in Nepal. It is said to refer to the 
Chinese traveller Prahunaka, who visited Nepal and who was no other than Fa 
Hien. The Nepalese chronicle also seems to refer to a Karnata dynasty in 
Nepal. “A Karnata king called Nanyadeva conquered the whole country in 
Sravan Sudi 7 of Nepal Samvat 9 or Saka Samvat 811, i,e., 889 A.D. He is 
said to have ruled at Bhatgam and succeeded by his son Gangadeva who was 
followed by Narasimhadeva, his son,’’ Dr. Shama Sastry naturally seems inclined 
to suggest that Nanyadeva may be Nanniyadeva, Bhatgama being Bhutuga grama. 
That would give A.D. 938-953, with reference to Ganga History. Dr. Shama Sastry 
discusses the date of the Katantra grammar and considers it must have been 
written during the close of the Andhras in the 3rd century A.D. The interesting 
report finally considers in detail a Sanskrit manuscript (No. 2380) of 57 palm 
leaves, addressed to an anonymous pandit whose views on certain Vaishnavite 
customs and especially on caste were therein controverted. In concluding with 
this rather long review, we regret to have to observe, with the reviewers in the 
Asiatic Quarterly that Dr. Shama Sastry’s splendid work deserves to be printed 
better and on thicker paper. 


S. S. 
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Sri Krishnaraja Silver Jubilee Souvenir. 

{The Trades Publicity Corporation^ Ltd., Bangalore : Ps. 5 .) 

The twenty-five years of beneficent administration of Krishnabhupala was fitly 
celebrated last August in Mysore and throughout the State. A number of works 
were published on the occasion by a grateful public. Of these, one has a more 
than ordinary interest for members of the Mythic Society. Apart from its being 
edited by our Secretary, when the book was sent to me for review, it struck me 
that it required a somewhat detailed treatment. The volume under review is rich 
in matter and very suggestive in its contents. The get-up is excellent and execu- 
tion very good. My object here is however to deal with it so as to excite the 
curiosity of patriotic Mysoreans to what there is in Mysore and to influence, if 
I may, a few of the highly talented of its people to write an authentic and up-to- 
date history of Mysore. 

' The wwk is dedicated, quite appropriately, to the great and saintly ruler of 
the State, on the auspicious and memorable occasion of the Silver Jubilee of his 
historic reign. The publishers. The Trades Publicity Corporation, Ltd., have 
referred in high terms of praise to Mr. S. Srikantaiya’s qualifications for under- 
taking a wmrk of this kind and what I know of him for over two decades impels 
me to admit that he more than deserves them. 

I may be pardoned, if I should take pride in the fact, that 1 was the first to 
discover Mr. Srikantaiya. About twelve years ago, I have had the pleasure of 
reading, in manuscript, the result of his researches into the tangled web of Hoy- 
sala history and then I thought that Rev. Father Tabard was unerring, as usual, 
in his judgment of men and in his selection of young men for the country’s cause. 
His papers on “ Hoysala history” were wmrmly appreciated and are to-day 
reckoned amongst the finest contributions to the subject. Readers of the Mythic 
Journal are not unaware of the patient work he has been doing ever since. 

I am referring to tlmse details, not that it is necessary for the purpose of 
canvassing appreciation for the Souvenir — that can stand on its own merits — but 
for a quite different one. Several years ago, Father Tabard, Mr. Srikantaiya and 
myself happened to be talking, one evening, under a shady tree of the well-kept 
garden of the Mythic Society. The Father keenly deplored the absence of a 
reliable history of Mysore, though, as he passionately averred, materials were 
not Avanting to write such a history. If scholars like Rao Bahadur R. Narasimha- 
char. Dr. R. Shama Sastry and Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar were afforded the 
facilities, which w^ere necessary, a monumental history of Mysore could be 
produced. Oh, the selfless clergyman proceeded, if there could be established a 
University in Mysore, the first thing to do would be to endow of a chair for 
Mysore history in the University, the subject to be treated on a scientific and 
cultural basis. The outside world would then know the part Mysore has played in 
ages gone by. One portion of this dream was realized and Father Tabard was a 
Fellow of the University of Mysore ever since its inception. No chair for Mysore 
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history was, however, created. Nevertheless, the friends and admirers of Father 
Tabard endowed a medal in the University for a successful essay on any of the 
subjects with which the Mythic Society was interested. It has, however, to be 
regretted that Mysore history as such has not yet come to command the affection 
of Mysoreans in their own University. As Father Tabard used constantly to as- 
sert, there is not another kingdom than Mysore which has such an unbroken chain 
of continuous history behind it in India and the history of Mysore as a time re- 
ilex, of its present eminence, in days of yore, was no less great in every field of 
human activity — political, religious or social. In the first six pages of the 
Souvenir, Mr, Srikantaiya has just' sketched an outline of. its political history, as 
introduction to the present theme. A similar account relating to the religious 
as well as social history of Mysore is a very great desideratum. 

When the Mythic Society induced that prince of patriots. Sir M. Visvesvaraya, 
to preside over one of its annual meetings, the latter made a few most stimulating 
observations which overjoyed Father Tabard. That statesman’s clarion call to 
the scholars of Mysore to write its history in Kannada was universally appreciated, 
though even to-day the response is unfortunately lacking. Except the hobby- 
hunter, the professional scholar is poor; the encouragement he gets for a work 
of this kind is comparatively insignificant ; the facilities he gets are infinitesimal. 
If in the end he gets through the work, he must face the printer and publisher 
his bills from the start. Besides, there is little chance of a generous public 
recognising any merit in the work. He cannot influence the Text Book Commit- 
tees to give him a chance by prescribing it as a text. For such work, the old 
State encouragement must come and in ample measure. 

I well recollect another occasion when Father Tabard discerned merit in a 
clever young man. The Rev. Mr. Vanes read a paper on coins. The President 
put a few questions at the end, in his inimitable manner, to the audience. One 
among them answered them all. P'ather Tabard was very much pleased at the 
time. That young man was selected by our, distinguished Vice-Chancellor for 
Oriental studies abroad and he is now the Professor of Culture History in the 
University of Mysore. Those of us who are acquainted with Dr. M. H. Krishna 
Iyengar know what a genial man and sound scholar he is. Mr. B, Puttaiya, the 
Superintendent of the Government Press, was another scholar who attracted the 
attention of our President. Mr. S. K. Narasimhaiya, an enthusiastic merchant 
of Bangalore wrote a life of Kempe Gowda, one of the Magadi chiefs and to it 
was written a foreword by Father Tabard. He was an enthusiastic lover of Mysore 
and took it as a compliment in which he shared as a Mysorean, when Mens. 
Clemenceau extolled the beauties of Mysore during his visit. 

I am so largely reminiscent of Father Tabard, because it is his ideal of duty 
that has set one of his beloved pupils to write the history of Mysore of these 
twenty-five years. Further, I should never weary in repeating the words of the 
Founder of the Mythic Society and exhorting students of history to continue to 
labour, however unpromising the rewards of research may be for the time. 
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The members of the Wesleyan Mission in Mysore have done a great deal for 
Mysore History and the Rev. E. W. Thompson, author of a History of India, is 
one of the foremost of them. Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao has been endeavouring, 
at the instance of the Government of Mysore, to bring up to date the Gazetteer 
of Mysore^ published by the late Mr, Rice. In the Souvenir, which by the way 
is the first publication of its kind in Mysore, Mr. Srikantaiya appears to have 
anticipated him In so far as modern Mysore is concerned. It is also natural 
that as a Souvenir, the book has quite a modern air. There is less of criticism 
and more of an effort to compile, arrange and clearly set forth the state of things. 
Yet, even the short and hasty sketch of Mysore^s early history given in the 
book is sufficient to indicate the rich treasures available in our inscriptions, etc., 
that await the patient researcher. If Mr. Srikantaiya had given a little more 
attention to the earlier history of Mysore, posterity would have been grateful to 
him, but the bulk of the book would have more than doubled. I am further con- 
scious of the fact that as a dedication to the Sovereign on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of the Maharaja’s reign, it was mainly concerned with what was 
achieved during this period and what precedes is thus only an introduction which 
provides the setting for a proper appreciation of the work of the Maharaja for his 
country. Religion also, apparently for this reason, is referred to only casually 
and as many interesting items as possible are included in its pages. Mr. Sri- 
kantaiya has also succeeded in culling a symposium of opinions of eminent men 
of the world regarding the Maharaja ; it is rightly one chorus of universal and 
generous testimony in which he is held all over the world. I would congratulate 
the enterprising editor for the illustrations in the book which include many rare 
and old paintings. Mr. P. Raghavendra Rao has rendered invaluable help by 
giving an account of His Highness’ early life in the pages of the Souvenir. 

I close with the fervent hope that a chair for Mysore History will be founded 
in the University of Mysore and an accurate and authentic history of our beauti- 
ful country will be ere long published in the language of the country and its 
people. 

K. Devanathachariar. 


J 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Salivahana Saka. 

By S. Srikanta Sastri, esq., M.A. 

Apart from much that is not quite germane to the subject discussed, I gathered 
that Mr. Bakhle’s conclusion as. regards the early date of Nahapana knocks the 
bottom out of my theory. I submit that no such assertion is warranted, Mr. 
Bakhle believes that the epigraphic evidence of Nahapana's inscriptions and 
numismatic evidence of the Jogelthembi hoard prove an early date for Nahapana. 
Everybody who has had anything to do with paleographic and numismatic 
evidence will agree that it is dangerous to base our conclusions mainly on this. 
One case in point is that of Hermaios who, it had been believed for a long time, 
was immediately succeeded by Kadphises I. Mr, Rapson, however, now believes 
that at least three-quarters of a century must have elapsed between the two. 
It is a tacit assumption among epigraphists that no precise date can be arrived 
at by means of paleographic evidence alone, Mr. Bakhle merely asserts that 
Nahapana's inscriptions are dated in the Vikrama era, 

This is impossible for two reasons. As has been pointed out, the Nasik 
inscriptions of Nahapana refer to the coin Kushana which could have come 
into existence only when the Kushana kings had acquired power about 70 A.l). 
Secondly,^ Ushavadatta, the son-in-law of Nahapana, callshimself a Saka and hence 
it might be reasonably conjectured that Nahapana himself was a Saka and so 
also his minister Ayaina though the names of Ayania and Ushavadatta already 
show that the foreigners were being Hinduized. The Kshaharatas and 
Kshatrapas were of a kindred stock. Every scholar has tacitly recognized the 
assertion that all Kshatrapa dates are in the Saka era, though there is no 
absolute proof of it. In view of Dr. Shama Sastry's ante-dating of the Gupta 
era, the hitherto accepted chronology of the Kshatrapas becomes ricketty. But 
the probability, not certainty, is that we can accept them as Saka dates, because 
their original stock was Saka as asserted by Ushavadatta. Therefore the 
forty-sixth year of Nahapana must be 124 A.D. 

Mr. Bakhle states that Nahapana had several successors and the last of his 
line was defeated by Gautamiputra. We cannot believe that his successors kept 
the same legend on the coins through generations without introducing their own 
names, however insignificant and however strong their affections for the founder. 
That Nahapana himself was overthrown by Gautamiputra is conclusively proved, 
in my judgment, by the fact that out of the large number of coins of the Jogelthembi 
hoard, not one is that of any other prince than Nahapana. Therefore Gautaini- 
putra cannot be plaoed in 78 A.D. Bala Sri, who magnified and extolled the 
valour of her progenitors, would certainly not have omitted to mention the 
important fact of Gautainiputra’s authorship of the Sakari era. Nothing is 
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proved by the fact that the Aiulhan Inscription of year 52 refers to Saka era while 
that of the iSatavalianas mention only regnal years. It was incumbent upon tlie 
subordinate Kshatrapas to use the era of their masters — the Satavahanas. It was 
Rudraclainan that became independent about 150 A.D. by defeating their heredi- 
tary masters. That there is no explicit reference to the Salivahana era in the 
early inscriptions need not surprise us. The Kshatrapa dates have been under- 
stood to be in that era. It is only very late in the Cxupta peidod that we find 
mention of Gupta-kala. According to our chronology Rudradaman in the year 
130 A.D, could not but use the Saka era of the Andhras to placate Gautarhiputra 
who only six years before had inflicted a heavy defeat on the Saka Kshaharatas. 
We cannot believe that nearly 120 years passed by (40 B.C. to 78 A.D.) between 
the dates of Nahapana and Gautamiputra and that the Kshaharatas left us in- 
scriptions only down to the third generation. Therefore the attempts to ante-date 
Nahapana by a century and Gautamiputra by half a century seem to be futile. 



The Fifth All-India Oriental Conference, 
University Hall, Lahore. 


The Fifth All-India Oriental- Conference will be held at Lahore in November, 
1928. Members of the Mythic Society who are desirous of attending the 
Conference as delegates of the Society are requested to communicate with the 
undersigned as soon as possible as the names will have to be sent to the Secretary 
of the Conference at an early date. 

The Conference will be divided into a number of sections, including sections 
for the vernaculars of the Punjab. There will be a concert of classical Indian 
Music, a MushaiTa, and representation of a play in Sanskrit. Excursions to 
places of historical interest like Taxila and Harappa will also be arranged. 

The undersigned also requests members to inform him if they desire to read 
any papers before the Conference, If so, the paper in full together with a short 
summary should be sent so as to reach him not later than 1st March, 1928. This is 
particularly requested for the University of Punjab remains closed for the Summer 
vacations from June till the end of September, and all arrangements for printing 
the volume of summaries are llierefore to be made before the University is closed 
for the summer vacations. 

S. Skikantaiya, 

General Secretary^ Mythic Society^ 
Bangalore. 


List of Subscriptions and Donations received during 
the Quarter ending 31 st December 1927 . 


Names. Volume. Amount. 


Messrs. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

B. I. Sliama Rao, Bangalore 

. 

XVI 

5 

0 

0 

V. Venkatachalam Iyer, Nellore 

; 

XVIII 

3 

0 

0 

Luzac & Co., London 

. 

XV, XVI and part XVH .. 

8 

0 

0 

Principal, Pittapur Raja’s College, Co 

anacla XVIII 

5 

4 

0 

V. R. Bhate, Bhandara 

. 

• • 

3 

4 

0 

M. R. Nara’simha Sharma, Chinglepet 

, , , . 

3 

0 

0 

H. B. Mylvaghanam, Bangalore 


XVTI 

5 

0 

0 

Rev. F. L. Veysseyre, Bangalore 


(as Mofussil Member) XVII. . 

3 

0 

0 

T. Totadri Iyengar, Teppakulam 


XVIII 

3 

4 

0 

Y. Narasinga Rao, Bangalore 


XVII 

5 

0 

0 

Rev. H. Bjerrum, Bangalore 


XVIII 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. Cowan Holburn, Bangalore 


,, 

5 

0 

0 

Rev. Fr. A. D. Lobo, Bangalore 


1 J • • 

5 

0 

0 

Rev. F. L. Veysseyre, Bangalore 


n • • 

5 

0 

0 

R. Narasimhachar, Bangalore 


<1 • • 

6 

0 

0 

J. R. Isaac, Bangalore 


, , • « 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, Bangalore 


1 > • • 

5 

0 

0 

Braz. A. Fernandez, Bandra 


») » * 

3 

0 

0 

Rev. Fr. C. Browne, Bangalore 


n • * 

0 

0 

0 

Rev. Fr. Van Peene, Bangalore 



5 

0 

0 

K. Krishna Iyengar, Bangalore 


XVI 

3 

0 

0 

Prof. G. J. Dubreuil, Pondicherry 


XVIII 

3 

0 

0 

C. S. Dorasamy Iyer, Bangalore 


11 » • 

5 

0 

0 

S. Somanatha Pillai, Trincomalie 


11 • • 

3 

4 

0 

R, Muruga Pi Hay, Trincomalie 


11 

3 

4 

0 

M. Somasiindaram Pillai, Urttanad 


^ 1 • • 

3 

0 

0 

R. Balasubramaniam, Bangalore 


11 

5 

0 

0 

Col. P. A. Skipwith, Bangalore 


1 ! • ♦ 

5 

0 

0 

J. R. Sivasubramaniam, Bangalore 


11 * * 

5 

0 

0 

P. R. Vengu Iyer, Bangalore 


11 • • 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. M. Sreenivasa Rao, Bangalore 


* 1 • • 

5 

0 

0 

S. P. Rajagopalachar, Bangalore 


1st instalment towards 






Life Membership Donation . . 

5 

0 

0 

B. V. Rama Iyengar, Bangalore 


XVIII 

5 

0 

0 

K. Matthan, Bangalore 


XVII 

5 

0 

0 

R. Ranga Rao, Bangalore 


XVIII 

5 

0 

0 

C* Rama Rao, Bangalore 


11 • * 

5 

0 

0 
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Names. Volume. Amount. 


Messrs. 


RS. 

A. 

V 

S. P. Rajagopalachar, Bangalore 

. . 2nd instalment towards 





Life Membership Donation 

.. 5 

0 

0 

B. Srinivasa Iyengar, Bangalore 

XVIII 

.. 5 

0 

0 

Mirza M. Ismail, Bangalore 

* • n 

. . 5 

0 

0 

G. H. Krumbiegel, Bangalore 

• t ) 

.. 5 

0 

0 

1\ R. Swaminathan, Bangalore 

• • j } 

. . 5 

0 

0 

D. Venkataramaiya, Bangalore 

> ♦ » 1 

.. 5 

0 

0 

President, University Union, Mysore . 


.. 3 

0 

0 

B. I. Shanja Rao, Bangalore 

XVII & XVIII 

.. 10 

0 

0 

Dr. R. Shama Sastry, Mysore 

XVIII 

3 

0 

0 

J. B. Cooke, Ashamba Post 

‘ * 11 

.. 3 

0 

0 

N. S. Subba Rao, M.A. (Cantab), Bar-i 

it-Law XVII 

.. 5 

0 

0 

Kamtaprasad Jain, Aliganj 

XVIII 

. . 3 

4 

0 



Books received during the Quarter 
ending 31st December 1927. 


Presented by: — 

Government of India— 

1. Archaiological Survey of India; Annual Report : 1924-25. 

2. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 30 : The Beginnings 

of Art in Eastern India with special reference to Sculptures in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, by Ramaprasad Chandra. 

8. Archaeological Survey of India, New Imperial Series Vol. L. : Antiquities 
of Indian Tibet by A. H. Franke, Part (Vol.) II. 

Government of Bihar & Orissa— 

Journal of Francis Buchanan kept during the Survey of the District of Shaha- 
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It fs our sad duty to record the deaths of three of our valued 
members, during the quarter, Mushir-ul-Muik Mir Humza Hussein^ 
Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri and Bhavachitra Lekhana Siromani 
N. Vyasaram. 

Mr. Humza Hussein who retired as a Member of Council to 
the Government of Mysore, after acting as the Dewan for a short 
period, was a long-standing life member of the Society and one of its 
Vice-Presidents. He has rendered invaluable assistance to the 
Institution ever since its inauguration in helping the Founders to 
erect the building and build up a good reserve. 

Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastri was an equally earnest member. 
After filling the responsible post of the Epigraphist to the Gov- 
ernment of India very successfully for several years, he chose 
Bangalore as his residence in retirement. He was elected a 
member of the Committee last year and had then promised to 
accept the post of a Vice-President very soon when he would be 
enabled to devote considerable time for the good of the Society. 
But he was separated from us before we could indent upon his 
full energy for the cause of the Society’s activities. Even during 
the short time of his stay in Bangalore, his help was invaluable 
to us. 

Mr. Vyasaram has contributed a series of four excellent papers 
to the Journal on ‘Art”. Though still a young man of about 
25 years of age, he showed a very keen taste for Art and had 
already made a name as an Artist and a critic of Art. 

We wish peace to their departed souls and tender sincere and 
heart-felt condolences to the members of the bereaved families. 
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THE MALAYARAYANS OF TRAVANCORE. 

By L. a. Krishna Iyer, Esg., M.A., M.R.A.S. 


The Malayarayans of Travancore are found in the woodlands of Thodupuzha, 
Meenachil, and Changanasery Taluks of the Kottayam District. They are 
numerically stronger in the Poonjat Edavagai of Meenachil Taluk. They 
were returned at the last census as 1,486 males and 1,372 females. They are 
fast dying down and this is partly due to their uncongenial environment and 
to conversions to the Christian fold."^ Consequently, the aniniists of the State 
who were returned as 28,183 in 1901 stand at 12,687 according to the census 
of 1921.' In the words of Dr. Haddon, These backward jungle folk have a 
peculiar interest to ethnologists as they appear to retain many of the customs 
and beliefs which characterized mankind in very ancient times ; they are 
ethnological survivals which bear the same relation to anthropology as that 
borne to zoology by those generalized or persistent types dating from geologi- 
cal antiquity in various groups of animals that rejoice the heart of the 
zoologist.’* 

The name ‘ Malayarayan ’ means “ lord of the hills ”, and the Mala- 
yarayans claim superiority over all the other tribes in the Kottayam District 
in social status. For instance, they are called “ Vazhiyanmar ” by the 
Ulladans, who form another neighbouring hill-tribe. The term literally 
means ‘‘ those who rule ”, and affords some lingering light on their former 


1. Travancore Census Report, 1921. 


2. Cochin Tribes and Castes^ Vol. IL 
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sovereign t}' over the hills. Thus, to this day, an Ulladan calls a Malayarayan 
male, ‘ Kumaran ’ by the name of ^ Kumaran Va5;hi3'an and a female, by 
‘Vazhthyaramma 

Traditional Origin.— T\\ g. history of how the Malayarayaiis came to 
occupy their present habitat lies buried in obscurit 3 ^ They claim to be 
autochthonous, and aver that their original home was at Chingapara near 
Karimala in the Rani reserve and that the\^ migrated in all directions owing 
to stress of population. But all the weight of tradition points to migration 
from north to south. It is said that the sage Agastya repaired to Dwarka 
(Tamil: Tuvarapati) and taking with him eighteen kings of the line of Sri 
Krishna, eighteen families of Vels or Velirs and others, moved to the south 
with the Ariivalar tribes, who appear to have been the ancestors of the 
Kurumbas." (The Kurumbas, according to Dr. A. H. Keane, appear to 
be the remnants of a great and widespread people, who erected dolmens, 
and form one of the Pre-Dravidian tribes of Southern India’h. There he had 
all the forests cleared and built up kingdoms settling all the people he had 
brought with him. This migration may have been about 1075 B.C. 

Agastya’s conquest of the south was indeed treated and accepted by 
all as a very well-known fact or tradition in history and it almost passed as a 
proverb, for Rama, the hero of Ramayana^ when he recovered Sita after killing 
Ravana, compared his own feat to that of Agastya conquering the impene- 
trable and inaccessible southern regions."' 

We can almost trace his footprints, as he walked from place to place in 
his adventurous journey to the south, for the stages of his travels are marked 
and punctuated, as it were, by his little ‘ Asramas ’ (hermitages) which he set 
up in different places in South India, Travancore has not escaped his 
adventures, for we find that ‘'the Travancorean worships the ghats, particularly 
one of the highest peaks in them, where Sage Agastya is said to dwell and 
has deified their maker, Parasurama, who created Malayalam from the sea 
the upheaved surface of which became the ghauts”.'^ This peak is 
known as "Agastiar Peak or the Mount Everest of our ghauts supposed to be 

the abode of Rishis " It is 6,000 feet above sea-level, and was once 

the seat of an observatory. It is also famous as having been the abode of 
Sage Agastya, a savant, physician, philologist, and theologian.’’"^ He is said 
to remain for eternity invisible to mortal eyes in the Podhiya hill near 
Cape Comorin. 

3. M. Srinivasa Iyengar — Tamil Studies, pp. 45-46. ™ ~ 

4. A. H. Keane — Man, Past and Present, p. 424. 

5. C. Gangoly — Journal of the Mythic Society—^, 169, 1927. 

6. V. Nagamiah— Traz^ancore State Manual, 1911, Vol. I, p. 11. 

7. Report on the Census of Travancore , 1881. 

8. The Travancore State Manual, 1911, p. 11. 
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The adventures of Agastya are relevant to the extent that he is said 
to have played a conspicuous part in reclaiming primeval forests in South 
India and making them fit for human habitation. The epic and puranic 
legends contain traditions relating to the physical characters of the aborigines 
(Nisadas), and would give them greater antiquity. The Bhagavata Parana 
describes the Nisada as black like crows, very low-statiived, short*armed, 
having high cheek bones, low-topped nose, red eyes, and copper-coloured 
hair. His descendants are settled in the hills and forests, '* and the Anamalai 
hills of Southern India form the refuge of a whole series of broken tribes. 
They are characterized by dark hair, short stature and broad nose. Since 
these physical features characterized the Puranic Nisadas and indicate their 
affinities with the so-called Pre-Dra vidian, so I would prefer to classify the 
dark, short-statured, and broad-nosed jungle tribes as the modern Nisadas 
representing the old Nisada race.^^^ 

Racial Affiiiities . — Ethnologists consider the possibility of a Pre-Dravi- 
dian race in Southern India prior to the immigration of the Dravidians. 
The Deccan formed part of a vast southern continent that once extended from 
Further India to South-Eastern Africa and ])rol)ably as far as Australia. 
Palaeontology, geography, and geology with the ascertained distribution of 
living animals and plants offer their concurrent testimony to the former close 
connection of Africa and India including the tropical islands of the Indian 
Ocean. 

From the geographical distribution of lemurs along with some other 
mammals and of plants like bamboos, some naturalists have jiropounded a 
theory of the existence of a continent, which once united Australia and which 
Schlater called Lemuria. During the later part of Mi(x:cne times, this land 
was connected with Malayana. Travancore falls w'ithin the Indo-Maiay 
region!^" Whether this hypothetical land existed or not, the [)resent 
distribution of long-headedness points to a common derivation of the African, 
Australian, Malanesian and the aboriginal inhabitants of India. The ])heno- 
mena of skin colour and hair tend to strengthen this hv[)othesis. 

Dr. Keane points out that there is a, good dtxd of tu'idence to prove that 
the first arrivals in India were a black people, most probably Negritos, who 
made their wax* to India from .Malaysia round tin; Bay of l>engal to the 
Himalayan foot-hills and thence spread over the Peninsula, most probablx' in 
early Palaeolithic times. Thrust back by immigrations of invaders, these 

9. R. Chanda- /’//'• / /nir-Arytitt f^art 1, jia^e 5. 

10. Do. do. „ 9. 

11. A. C. Das— India, p. 9H. 

12. Ernest Thackel — History of Creation, Vol. I. pp. 300-361 and Trax'ancore State Memital, 

p. 118. 
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aborigines took refuge in the recesses of the hills and came to be known as 
Pre-Dravidians. At present, there are no distinctly Negrito communities in 
the land, but distinctly Negrito features (dark skin, short stature and flat 
nose) not only crop up in the uplands from the Himalayan slopes to Cape 
Comorin, but these uplands abound in great megalithic monuments which 
enable us to unravel the history of their remote pastA*' 

It may be interesting to record that the Travancore hills abound in 
dolmens and other megalithic monuments. In his megalithic culture of 
Indonesia, Mr. Perry points out that, all the world over, the dolmens present 
such similarities of culture that they must have been the work of a people 
shewing a common culture. Beyond Indonesia, which includes, among 
others, \Assam and Burma, megalithic monuments are in evidence in the 
region of the Mundas of Chota Nagpur, the Todas of the Nilgiris, and the 
hilhtribes occupying the Cochin and Travancore forests. 

In the tract of Ma.layarayans are found tumuli and vaults called 
Pandukurid''”' These are dolmens. Judged by my inspection of two of them 
at Kaduthutti in the Rani Reserve, they are evidently disturbed. The 
cap-stones have been removed in each case and are lying close by. 

According to Morgan, a dolmen is a stone monument of varying dimen- 
sions composed of vertical slabs set on end with one or more slabs forming 
the roof. It is a burial chamber in which people of later Neolithic period 
buried their persons of importance.^" 

The dolmen at Kaduthutti is rectangular and is 8' X 24-' in dimensions 
aboveground. Lengthwise, it has one single upright on one side, while, at 
the other, two formed the walling. Sideways, there was one on each side. 
The flooring was also paved with stone-slabs as in F' ranee. The cap-stone is 
7'x7'x‘8'^ and is rudely triangular. Boulders are lying about. There is 
only one gallery. This was found on the crest of a hill. 

The geographical distribution of the dolmen offers very interesting 
study. It is found from the south of Scandinavia to Algeria, and from 
Portugal to India and Japan. The earliest dolmens are built of large unhewn 
blocks of stone. Lewis points out that the dolmen, is not confined to one 
race and circles to another, but that the construction betokens a phase of 
culture through which many races have passed and which man developed in 
different localities in different wavs. On the other hand, Fergussen and 
Eric Peet point out that megalithic monuments could not have evolved 
independently. Lastly, Professor Elliot Smith makes the Eg 3 "ptians the 


13. A. H. Keane^s Introduction — Cochin Tribes and Castes^ Vol, I. 

14. G. T. Perry — Megalithic Culture of Indonesia. 

15. V. Nagamiah — Travancore State Manual, Vol. I. 

16. Jaques De Morgan — Pre-historic Archaeology, 235. 
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transmitters of this culture all the world over at about 800 B.C., but this has 
been seriously questioned. 

Montelius points out the continuous influence of the East on the West 
since a period in the remote past of Pre-historic times. The dolmen- 
builders were Dravidian in origin according to Fergussen, but Ruggeri 
strikes a different note. He says that they were Vedici or Australoid in 
origin; and between the Mundas of the north and the Veddas of the south, 
there intervene the Kurumbars, Malayarayans who represent the ancient 
Pre-Dravidian formation, who once extended over the whole of India and 
were influenced by new-comers (the Dravidians and Aryans). According to 
Flinders Petrie, the date of this culture may be fixed as 2500 B.C. 

The Malayarayans of the present day do not erect dolmens, though Rev. 
Mateer avers that they make similar little cells of pieces of stone, the whole 
forming a box a few inches square. The erection of dolmens is not found 

to flourish as a living art among them. 

* 


17. Panchanan Mitra — Pre-historic Arch{?o!og\> af fndia* 

18. Native Life in Trarancore. 



HAMSASANDESA— A STUDY. 

By K. Krishnamacharya, Esg., B.A., L.T. 
[Continued from Vol. XVlIl, No, 3,) 


As for the royal splendour, we have already seen an instance of it when the 
Raja-Hamsa starts on his mission, with a State umbrella held over him by his 
steward, the wind. Another instance is seen when the Hamsa passes 
Tundira Mandala and enters the Chola territory. There, along the course of 
the Cauvery, the forests of the tall arecanut palms are sure to feast his eyes 
to surfeit. The very South Wind, who is but a steward of the God of 
Love, is seen engaged there in arranging on a gigantic scale for a royal 
welcome to his master. The erection of a canopy, the swinging of the 
chowries, the sprinkling of fresh flowers on the road, are all minutely 
attended to. 

As in the case of the Suvarnamukhari, there is in the description of the 
Cauvery another agreeable instance of the harmonious blending of the 
beautiful in nature with the beautiful in human experiences. The gentle 
flow of the river, from the foot of the Sahya Mountains into the ocean 
farther down, happily compares with the picture of a bride, sent from her 
home of birth to that of her husband, under the guidance of an aged friend, 
and amidst the blessings of pious Brahmins, after being dul)' decorated with 
sweet-smelling flowers by many an elderly matron interested in her. 

'??TT: II 

The Hamsa is then directed to Srirangam, and after the usual prayers 
offered in the temple there, he is to cross into the territory of the Pandyas. 
There the Tamraparni awaits him with open arms like a lovel}’ maiden 
anxiously expecting the return of her lover. That he may prepare himself 
for a straight flight across the ocean, he is advised to recoup the vigour of 
his tired wings, calmly resting himself for a time on the sands of the river, 
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amidst cool winds that blow kissing the crest of her waves, just as a lover 
loses himself in the arms of his beloved. 

( t ) 

When the Hamsa is on the wing once again, the Lord of the Ocean, in 
grateful remembrance of the good done to him by the sons of the Great 
Sagara, a renowned ancestor of Rama, may now perhaps offer him, the 
messenger of Rama, some places of rest on the winged mountains under his 
protection. This kind hospitality must be accepted and thus the host 
honoured, e\'en though the Hamsa may not feel tired. That is the way of 
the wise. 

( 5ropT5r%ci i ) 

The Yaksha of Kalidasa has an intimate knowledge of eveiy })art of his 
city, and is really proud of it. Therefore it is that he grows elo(|uent in 
describing tJie splendour of Alaka, and all the channels of pleasure that are 
within the reach of even the humblest of her residents. But Rama has no 
direct knowledge of Lanka, and even if he have, he would not bring himself 
to describe the capital of his despicable foe in such glowing terms as the 
Yaksha does his own cit\\ But he has heard much from Hanuman, and 
probably from other sources too, of Ravana’s abuse of power resulting in the 
untold miseries of the divine damsels and the wives of the Lokapalas, 
imprisoned in his capital with an immoral intent. Therefore instead of 
picturing in his imagination the probable splendour of Lanka, Rama rightly 
dwells upon the unhappy state of these poor women whose only hope, 
consolation and courage are derived from the presence of Sita in their midst, 
alone with the power of her chastity. ( ! ) 

We need not specially point out that the very ffrst stan^ja here ^fecr- 

tht^TT: etc.) is the exact parallel of Kalidasa’s etc.) both in 

the structure of the lines, and in that of the sense. 

It is a rare privilege of the human heart, not given to man}’, to be able 
to realise the pleasure of infinite confidence in the love of one’s own beloved. 
In the lower planes love is ah\'ays attended with jealousy and suspicion. 
Unless there is a complete self-surrender and self-effacement on either side, 
the course of love does always take rugged paths. A heart capable of self- 
surrender does not wait for the other side to move; nor does it look back 
when once it surrenders. The moment it finds out its object it loses itself in 
it, and never gets satiated. Rama’s love for Sita and her love for Rama are 
of that ideal type. Therefore when Rama pictures in his mind the probable 
state of his Sita which awaits the sight of the messenger, we do not feel that 
his picture is in any way overdrawn. In order that the Hamsa ma}^ rightly 
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recogni 2 ;e her at the foot of the Simsupa tree, as reported by Hanuman, he 
paints an accurate picture of her personal features, 

n etc. 

These lines cannot but bring to the reader’s mind the similar lines from 
M egh a sail desa , 

^T??r irMr ii etc. 

The former are as good as the latter in their form ; but there is a special 
weight attached to the original which cannot in justice be claimed by the 
reflection. 

At the time of the messenger’s approach, Sita will perhaps be engaging 
herself in an}' of those occupations which are, in the words of Kalidasa, 
5 (r%^ 1 She may perhaps be addressing birds in the 

belief that they may in their distant flights happen to meet her Rama : or she 
may be looking in the direction of the North, expecting every moment the 
arrival of her Lord, as assured by Hanuman ; or she may be innocently asking 
her jewels if they remembered her lord’s personal contact with them ; or she 
may be picturing to her mind, by way of a happy memory, the secluded 
enjoyments of pleasure always at their service, when she and her Rama were 
inseparable and unseparated. 

The messenger will perhaps see her in her afflicted state, like — 

qrTf^cTw i 

or ; 

qf Tf%grw^ i 

%'Er=Ei5'!ifn'^R- 

In that state of captivity, she may probably be in a reverie, shutting out all 
external actions of the senses and concentrating her mind upon her Rama, 
that she may dream of him and lightly pass her heavy moments. In the like 
situation Kalidasa’s Yaksha requests his friend to bide for a time(3tFWT5f ?rf5^) 
lest he should disturb, by his inadvertent approach, her dream picture of a 
hearty embrace of her lord. 

After discovering Sita at the foot of the tree, the Hamsa is enjoined to 
await the time to disclose himself to her. For, in the words of Valmiki, 
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( and in out- author’s ( R3[T^?r2Tgr%cT 
xnJruTTJI,), he has to deliver the message. The Rakshasis generally sleep in the 
day, and the Hanisa is therefore to spend the night in one of the neighbour- 
ing tanks. With the cool winds of the early morn, he has to make himself 
ready for the discharge of his sacred duty, after sufliciently refreshing himself 
by the energising sleep overnight. 

The message or the Sandesa is the crowning item in the kavya. And as 
such it must be hearty and must be couched in the language of the heart. 
The physical words conveying it must necessarily be as directed by the 

originator of this type of kavyas. What else can be more hearty here than 
an actual picture of Rama’s sufferings and wailings in actually hearing of and 
then realizing the sudden loss of his beloved Sita ? Lovers divine each 
other’s sufferings during their periods of separation. The immortal Valmiki 
has, in his own inimitable style, recorded those unhappy moments and the 
still more unhappy and pitiable agonies of Rama in the Dandaka forest, 
soon after his dear Sita was mercilessly snatched away from him. Instead 
of drawing upon his own imagination as does Kalidasa, Venkatanatha 
has amply made use of the ready-made material available at hand. As we 
have already inferred, his very purpose is to popularize some of the best 
thoughts of Valmiki, A sense of appreciation of the beautiful elsewhere, 
coupled with a desire to share with others the discovered beauty, and a 
humble suppression of the self before what is honestly believed to be more 
sublime have perhaps made Venkatanatha adopt the course he actually did. 
But to proceed : 

To make his presence known to Sita, the Hamsa is directed to softly 
sing the praises of the two families of Dasaratha and Janaka. This was 
exactly what the earlier messenger Hanuman did. And when her attention 
is drawn, he is to announce himself as the trusted envoy of her lord, and as 
one who generally indicates the approach of the season of Sarat, when alone 
great heroes commence their military marches into enemy territories. 

......Such an announcement is expected to keep up the drooping spirit of 

Sita, in the hopes of her lord’s impending approach. A similar advice is 
offered to the messenger in the sister poem. There he has to announce 
himself to the lady as — 

T%fT^Tc§^rf^ II 

That heroes generally commenced their military marches after the rainy season 
was a fact mentioned in all works on Indian polity. Even in the Ramayana, 
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it is prominently mentioned. Apprehending that Sugriva may have slept 
over his promise of assistance, Rama reminds Lakshmana of the approach of 
their time of action, saying — 

r%Tfirijpif i 

Announcing himself in the \va\' instructed, the Hamsa is hrst to inform 
Sita of her lord’s well-being, and then alone make his query after hers. 

For, when once she is certain of her lord’s welfare, she will have the 
necessary courage and patience to hear the message through. There As no 
touch of self-importance in Rama, when he thus instructs his messenger; 
on the other hand, there is an amount of self-effacement here, because all 
this punctilious care for the very minute details of the mode of delivering the 
message only discloses his anxious concern for Sita. The earlier messenger 
did the same. Said he — 

It was before the commencement of the Spring season (Vasanta) that 
Rama was deprived of his beloved. Now it is the Autumn (Sarat). All 
these seasons his sufferings have been acute. In the Vasanta^ though he was 
himself in an abject condition, he felt more for Sita. And what he did then 
now forms an item of the message. To the Vasanta he prayed then with 
folded hands and bended knees, not to visit the lands where Sita was. 

?rvr^ ii 

In the Ramayana, Rama simply trusts in the good sense of Vasanta 
that he would not be where Sita is. 

JT I w^RTts# ^ JTsr ?rr i 

f^irr ii 

But here he does not so trust and therefore is his abject prayer. This is 
indeed a finer, conception. 

In moments of acute agony, Rama placed himself unwittingly in the 
path of the cruel South Winds without realizing the dangerous effect thereof; 
but his dear Lakshmana stepped in and kept him from such exposures 
A parallel instance where Lakshmana comes to his succour 
is seen in the Raghuvamsa. When Rama, in his almost insane condition, 
mistakes a creeper for Sita and ventures to embrace it, Lakshmana holds him 
back, with tears in his eyes ( ^5- I ). 
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Another item of the message is Rama's perplexity as to what he should 
say to Janaka when questioned about his daughter, and how the aged king 
would feel on learning the truth. The Asoka' with its red flowers and the 
Kurunja with its white ones had reminded him of the Laja-homa in his 
marriage offered in the sacred flames of A*gni ; hence the thought of Janaka 
had been uppermost in his mind, in those days when Sita’s whereabouts 
could not be knowm. 

etc. 

This very thought haunts Rama, even in the Ramayaiia, in more than one 
place. And he says to Lakshmana— - 


w etc. 

These thoughts are quite natural and appropriate, at a time when Sita's 
whereabouts are not known. They naturally And a cons[)icnoiis place in the 
message now to be sent to Sita. 

Next he tells her how, on the approach of the rainy season, he envied, 
in his pitiable plight, the happiness of the peacock always in the company of 
his hen, with no fear of a disturbance from the hands of a Rakshasa. 

(W: l) 

So too in the Ramayana, 

f^T 1 

II 

In his sufferings, Rama has one consolation to keep up his heart. He 
can at times experience a feeling of nearness to his beloved, though far apart 
ph3^sically, because he reali^jes that he is being united to her by several 
common links. 

?:fE 

rTirrrtt 

r%%Tm (I 

But Kalidasa’s Yaksha is denied this pleasure-giving consolation. Though 
he sees the likeness of the .several limbs of his love in different objects, his 
bitter complaint is that lie cannot see them all in one j)lace and thereby feel 
her presence by him. 

Rama is , more fortunate in that he can attune his mind to a sense of enjoying 
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the company of his beloved, whenever he sees the sameness of an object 
with which both of them have some kind of physical contact. 

The greatest of all his anxieties is that she, who willingly followed him 
into the forest, is now far away, instead of securely lying in his arms. 

i 

^ ii 

It ma}’ be noted that in this verse Venkatanatha adopts to a certain extent 
the very words of Valmiki : — 

iT^TT srmfSfd’ i 

Finally Rama gives re-assuring hope to Sita that he is close on the heels 
of the messenger at the head of an army of monkeys, and that Lakshmana will 
please her ears by the twangs of his bow^-string, while engaged in a fight 
with the Rakshasas. 

Almost the same message was conveyed to her by Hanuman, where too 
Lakshmana had a prominent mention — 

Lastly comes the promise of several kinds of enjoyments in store for them 
(enjoyments which either of them has been picturing in their dreams or 
hopes) when once they return home and ascend their hereditary throne — 

And the Yaksha too extends a similar promise to his beloved in Alaka. 
q fq^f^ ^ qj?iRTTi%^q i 
fqq^q: qR^^R^%pfg ^qig ii 

That the genuineness of the message may not be doubted by her, Rama 
entrusts the messenger with a secret incident that took place between them, 
when he returned home victorious from his battle with Khara and Dushana. 
So does the Yaksha, by entrusting to the messenger an incident of a dream 
where his beloved thought she had caught him misbehaving. 

Rama has no doubt that the Hamsa will discharge faithfully his mission, 
though he does not see an\^thing like a visible response from the bird. For, 
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it is a well-known fact that one of his aiicestors helped the King of Nishidas 
by a similar act of mere}-. 

i 

T^t==cIl^IcJT^Ti II 

And the Yaksha too has a like faith in his messenger and satisfies himself that, 

ft spjTf^ ^crTTfrf^?RTT5?i%l? ii 

Rama then discharges the Hamsa with a touching benediction — 

%T%^T II 

But the benediction of the Yaksha does not take this positive form. It is 
framed in the negative, and hence more forceful, we should say* Feeling 
keenly, as he does, the pangs of separation, the Yaksha does not wish for a 
similar experience in the case of his friendly messenger. And so he prays — 

^TOfTfrN' ^ ^ i%^F T%W5T: 1 

Before we close we should like to touch upon what we consider to be the 
peculiarities of grammar, not to say irregularities, employed by Venkatanatha 
in about half a dozei'* places in the H Lints as and esa. Great poets have always 
taken such liberties with the language — liberties most of which the existing 
rules of grammar cannot countenance with anything like favour. And all 
such usages have gained, in spite of the grammarian, a force, and have 
become current in the language, recognized as the usages of great poets 
( ^fT^^T^F^TF: ). The great Panini himself is reported to have taken such a 
liberty in a few places of a kavya attributed to him. And Kalidasa himself has 
some usages to his credit. In his MeghasandeS(Z he has used in one place 
(1-42) on the lines of a similar use in the RaghiivanistT 
^^TF^W. In the latter the usage is justifiable, because it refers to a name 
and not an object denoted by the words. But in the Meghasaiidesa it is the 
object and not the name that is spoken of. Even Mallinatha 

is obliged to admit that the usage cannot be maintained. Therefore there is 
nothing repugnant when we collect in one place such peculiar usages of 
Venkatanatha. Only they are a little more numerous than Kalidasa’s. 
Learned commentators like the late Parakalaswami of Mysore have amply 
justified one and all of these usages. We shall enumerate here the few 
instances of the grammatical peculiarities and liberties in the Hamsasandesa. 

(a) rrm (1-30). 

H ere ggt refers to and not to the whole compound . The 

defect here is known as Another such use is in 1-39, 
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(b) gnt lTR?rr (li-6). 

Here is an adjunct of ^TTT^:, the agent of the action denoted by the 

root jrr in 11%:. Generally the suffixes q, 3T5ft?T and do refer to the 

object of the action denoted by the roots to which they are attached, or 
simply denote the state of action. One of the explanations offered is — 
; thus making T%5TR: the secondary object of the action R, 
the primary one being 

(c) (11-26). 

There are three roots ^ ^ and (%q^) which have 

the present participle genitive plural forms <tnd ^T^fJTRRT only. 

One commentator has taken the easier course of reading in the text : 
another has taken it as a verb in the imperative third person singular form, 
agreeing with the subject — a far-fetched construction — resulting in an 
unjustifiable break of the sentence. 

(d) (11-29). 

This is an adaptation from Valmiki One 

would expect the explicit causal form I Valmiki’s usage is 

classed under SfrqgfqprrT: |. Scholars justify this as an Implicit Causal. 

(11-35). 

Generally the word qg: takes the form of q?qg in a compound, 

according to Panini II V-4-132); but he himself has provided for an 

exception to the rule (qi II V-4-133 ) which makes the 

optional, when the compound signifies a name. 

(/) TiwnqrqqN^RT^qg: (11-35). 

One would expect arqfirqq^qr ordinarily. Hut here qg: is said to be 
not the usual qr^^ word in the neuter. It is in the masculine, and of — 

a rare instance. The oft-quoted illustration justifying the usage is 

We have thus studied, in sufficient detail, Venkatanatha’s Hamsa- 
sandesa as compared with Kalidasa’s Meghasandesa. .And in the course of 
our study we have seen how far he is indebted, on the one side, to Kalidasa 
foo the plan of his work and also for the details of ornamentation in a few 
instances; and on the other, to the great Valmiki for several ideas embodied 
in the poem. We have also seen with pleasure the plaj' of his own imagina- 
tion in not a few places. While judging of a vvoj-k, the author must be kept 
in the background, and the merits and the demerits of the work must be 
impartially weighed and the final value determined. Judged only in regard 
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to its language and its poetic worth, the Hanisasandesa can easily take 
a rank almost equal to the Meghasandesa. (We have given copious 
extracts in this study to enable the reader to judge for himselb) But taken 
on the whole, it can only be ranked subordinate to Kalidasa’s, for reasons 
already detailed in the initial pages of our study. But that is no discredit 
to the author. Having to his credit over a century of works, philosophical 
and literary, Sri Venkatanatha has his name only enhanced by his exquisite 
Hamsasandesa. 



THE HINDU ARABIC NUMERALS. 

By a. a. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, Esq., M.A., L.T. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Ancient Numeral Systems of the World : 

General Principles. 

A STUDY of the early history of any branch of knowledge often throws light 
on many points which are apparently inexplicable and mysterious in the fully 
developed state of the subject presented to us in modern times. The modern 
decimal notation with its place-value scheme and its symbol for ^ero has 
passed through sev^eral vicissitudes at different times and in different lands 
before it attained its present simplicity, beauty and inevitableness, which 
conceal remarkably the intellectual throes endured and ineffectual circuitous 
paths gone through in the course of its inception. 

Omitting the pictorial stage in which the picture of a thing was repeated 
as often as was required to represent its number, w'e shall take up the thread 
of development of the early representations of number at the symbolic stage, 
when strokes, vertical or horizontal, or a combination of both, began to be used. 
From ver}’ early times the fingers have served as a common aid to reckoning 
in groups of five and ten in almost all the countries of the wo*. Id and have 
even suggested symbols for the representation of the fundam|mtal numbers 
(1, 5, 10). Thus we have the stroke 1, suggested by the raised finger, used 
to denote unity by almost all the nations (Egyptian, Attic, Roman, Hindu 
and Chinese) of antiquity and the symbols V and X in the Roman notation 
suggested respectively by the hand with four fingers close together and thumb 
extended and the two hands interlinked together. 

For representing intermediate numbers, ix,, the numbers between unity 
and the group-numbers 5 and 10 two principles were devised, viz., that of 
repetition and adjunction of symbols. But repetition soon reached its limit 
on account of the ocular incapacity to recognize immediately without count- 
ing the number of repetitions beyond (say) four; in some of the ancient no- 
tations such as the Babylonian where such repetitions were allowed upto nine, 
a suggestive form of arrangement was devised. 

For example, in the Babylonian symbol^ for 89, the symbol for ten is 
repeated eight times and in two columns of four symbols each and the symbol 
for unity nine times and represented in three columns of three symbols each ; 
in the Attic and Roman notations, however, as well as in the Chinese and 

* For the symbol, wVt* Appendix. For convenience of printing, all the symbols used in this 
paper are collected in the Appendix and numbered. 
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the Hindu, no symbol was repeated more than four times (occasionally 
five). 

The practice followed in adjunction of symbols has been uniformly 
among all the early civilized nations of the world to write the number of 
higher denomination before one of lower denomination, according to the 
direction of the script in use.* 

In fact, in the Hebrew notation ^ found on coins, the symbol for any 
number of higher denomination is written before one of lower denomination, 
since naturally in a right-to-left script, the symbol on the right is written 
before that on the left. We are also told that the folios in ‘ Tabula Registri 
de Visitatione Maneriorum per Robertum Decanum annodomini MCCXXII, 
given by Hale (Domesda}’ of St. Paul’s) t numbered with Arabic numerals 
written originally from right to left, the numbers being afterwards struck out 
and a fresh series written in nearly the same character but from left to right ; 
again in one of the manuscripts of the thirteenth century, t the first thirteen 
quires are numbered ‘‘I ”, II ” . . . . XIII ” on the last page of each 
quire ; then come 410 (^14), 510 (=15), 610 (==16) and so on. 

Among nations like the Greeks and the Hindus writing the left-to-right 
script, the number of higher denomination is always placed to the left of that 
of lower denomination being written prior to it. 

Examples of these are found in the Roman Notation^, in the Attic^ 
and Tamil notations^ and in Nanaghad> inscriptions ; whereas the notation in 
Kharoshti'^ numerals, (in use in N.-W. India in early times) is in keeping 
with the Kharoshti script which is written from right to left. 

In the Egyptian notation, however, the numbers could be written either 
way, i.e.f from right to left or left to right, and in the former case the symbols 
were turned in the opposite way. 

Whenever the above principle of adjunction is apparently violated in any 
numeral system, such adjunction has either a subtractive or a multiplicative 
significance. In Roman notation, as is well-known, a symbol preceding a 
higher one is to be subtracted, e.g., CM = ■" 100 -f 1000 = 900. In the Hindu 
notation a s^unbol preceding a higher one multiplies it and thus has an adjec- 
tival force, as in the Tamil^ notation ; in the Kharoshti^ system, the symbol of 
lower denomination coming to the right and thus preceding the other symbol 
in the right to left script, multiplies the symbol of higher denomination. 

* Many critics who speculate upon the origin of the modern notation forget this important 
fact that the terms ‘ before ’ and ‘ after ' are always relative to the script in use. 

t Quoted by G. F. Hall, on page 16 of his Developiucnt of Arabic Numerals in Europe , 
Oxford, 1915. 

t P. 38. /biif 
3 
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In the Babylonieuii^ system, again, we have, sinlilarly multiplicative 
adjunction. Sometimes the symbol with a multiplicative significance is 
written under or in close conjunction with another symbol ; examples can be 
cited in the Attic^^ notation and in the Nanaghat^^ cave-numerals. 

For representing intermediate large numbers the principles of the right 
and the left adjunctions as well as conjunctions are combined with that of 
repetition ; examples are to be found in the Tamib^ notation and in the 
Chaldaean^^ notation. 

Even such a scheme as the above in whicli position plays a significant 
role, was not capable of representing large numbers in a compact and elegant 
form suitable for purposes of keeping accounts, etc., and so, another system 
of notation began to spring up soon. 

According to T. L. Heath, the Greeks had the hai)py inspiration to 
conceive the original idea of using the letters of their alphabet for denoting 
the numbers of units, tens and hundreds that could occur in any number 
from 1 to 999, But before the Greeks, the Hebrews had possessed a system 
of numeration (about 500 or 600 B.C.) in Asia Minor, practically identical 
with the Greek alphabetic numeral system, and as we shall see later on, it 
was in the hands of the Hindus that this kind of notation was not only 
utilized to its fullest extent but a literary turn also was given to it. This 
Greek or Hebrew notation is to some extent similar in principle to the 
Brahmi notation in India as may be seen from the parallel examples in the 
Greek^^ notation and in the Brahmi^® notation. 

For expressing higher numbers the same alphabetic symbols were used (on 
a principle of periodicity) with such distinguishing marks^'^ as dots, dashes, 
or bars placed over them to denote the number of thousands, etc., thus anti- 
cipating to some extent the use in the modern notation of the same symbol 
to denote different values according to position. Though position is not 
essential in this notation yet it follows the principle of placing the higher 
number before the lower as in the earlier iterative and additive notation. 
The thing that spoiled it was the use of separate symbols for tens and hun- 
dreds, which increased the strain on the memory though it led to as compact 
a representation as in the modern system. 

There is a third system of notation known as the Babylonian sexagesi- 
mal system which also came so near to the modern one in the notion of 
positional value but diverged from it in the adoption of such a large base as 
60 for numeration and in its failure to recognize the importance of the use 
of a symbol for zero. In an article by Cajori in the American Mathematical 
Monthly (January 1922) there is a reference to a Cuneiform Tablet (supposed 
to be as old as 2000 B.C.) which reveals the Babylonian operations with 
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sexagesimal fractions similar to modern operations with decimal fractions. 
But the Babylonians had no mark to separate the fractional from the integral 
part, which was a serious defect. Thus the number 44 (26) (40) could be 
interpreted in an infinite number of ways and the correct interpretation 
could be judged only from the context. 

It is believed that in this notation a sign was occasional!}^ (not 
consistently) used to indicate a gap or the absence of any group or class ; but 
it was not a part of the numeral system nor was it used in calculation. 
The Omicron ' 0 ' of Ptolemy was also not used as a regular zero but merely 
to represent blanks in sexagesimal fractions. It is a speculation of some 
historians of mathematics that probably with the introduction of the Babv- 
lonian sexagesimal fractions into India, passed also the principle of local 
value and the restricted use of the zero. 

There was a kind of positional notation in vogue also among the 
Chinese who used one set of numerals in the odd places and another set in 
the even places. In the Sun-Tsu Suan-Ching (of the first century A.D.) the 
arithmetical classic of Sim-Tsu we read, “ In making calculations we must 
first know positions of numbers. Unity is vertical and ten horizontal ; the 
hundred stands while the thousand lies ; and the thousand and the ten look 
equally and so also the ten thousand and the hundred.” 

From the above brief survey it is evident that the different early S3^stems 
of notations obtaining in different parts of the world contained the germs of 
the principle of the modern notation which was destined to develop in India 
where all these various strata in the growth of the notation are to be 
seen in a peculiarly indigenous form naturally leading to the place-value 
and the zero. What made the Greeks and the other nations who came so 
near the modern principle miss it is, in the present writer’s opinion, their 
heterogeneous numeration which reckoned first in powers of ten upto one 
thousand and then in powers of one thousand, instead of regularly reckoning- 
like the Hindus in successive powers of ten 
••••)■ 

CHAPTER II. 

The Development of the Numeral Systems in India : 

The Kharoshti and the Brahmi Numerals. 

There were four different kinds of numerals in use in India from earlv 
times, viz., the Kharoshti, the Brahmi, the symbolic word notation, and the 
alphabetic notation, before the decimal notation sprang up with the nine 
symbols and the zero. In this chapter, we shall describe the first two kinds 
which alone have some relation to the problem of the supposed Arabic origin 
of the modern numerals. 



The khar^oshti script vvhich was in use in the North-West of India, 
was written from right to left and the Kharoshti numerals following the 
direction of the script were written, according to the usual practice, with 
bigger elements before (/.e., to the right of) the smaller ones. These numerals 
occur in the so-called Saka inscriptions as earhy as the first century B.C. 
The fundamental signs are — 

(i) one, two, three vertical strokes for 1, 2, 3 respectively. 

(ii) an inclined cross^® for 4. 

(iii) a symboB^ for ‘ ten \ 

(iv) a cursive combination^^ of two tens for twenty. 

(v) a sign resembling the Brahmi symbol with a verticaB^ stroke to 

its right for ' one-hundred 

In this notation, unlike the Egyptian, not more than three repetitions are 
allowed of any symbol and a new symbol always springs up to avoid the 
fourth repetition. Thus ' 8 ' is represented by two four’s-^. A separate 
symbol’^^ introduced for ' 10 ’ and another^^ for ‘ 20 ' facilitate the writing 
of the numbers from 10 to 99, while the symbol^^ for ‘ 100 ’ containing a 
multiplicative symbol on the right is necessary for representing numbers of 
three digits. The common principles underlying the structure of this nota- 
tion and the Aramaic notations are so general that they could have suggested 
themselves to any one nation independently of another, while at crucial 
points, differences as well as similarities are noticed which make the theory 
of the ultimate Phoenician origin dubious. Julius Euting’s Tables of the 
ancient Aramaic numerals have the Kharoshti symbols for 4 and 20 but the 
symbols for 10 and 100 are different. As regards the symbol for 4, even 
Biihler thinks it probable that both the Hindus and the Semites indepen- 
dently invented the cursive combination of the original four strokes. 

Thus the Kharoshti numerals with their additive and iterative principles 
appear to be the first stage in the growth of the Hindu notation, correspond- 
ing to that of the ancient Egyptians and Babylonians. They are soon 
absorbed in and superseded by the more refined Brahmi notation in which 
one may hope to find the ancestor of the modern numerals. 

The Brahmi notation is the most important of the early Hindu notations. 
There are several theories of its foreign origin, but none convincing enough. 
Some fragments of these numerals-^ occur in Asoka’s Edicts as early as 
300 B.C., and these are probably the earliest forms of our modern symbols. 
They reappear in the Nanaghat cave inscriptions of the second century B.C. 


* The term ‘ Kharoshti ' means Uterally ‘ one having the ass's Up ’ and therefore the notation 
may be either tlie invention of a sage with the ass’s lip or the notation current among barbarians 
rontemptiiously termed by the Aryans as those having the ass’s lip. 
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The inscriptions iil the I'ock-cave up the Naiiaghat hill contain ‘ a list 
of gifts made on the occasion of the performance of several yajnas and in 
naming the gifts, a kind of numerals is used differing in character from those 
hitherto found in West Indian Caves To the perseverance of Pandit 
Bhagavanlal Indraji, whom Prof. E. J, Rapson refers to as the great Indian 
scholar whose memory is preserved in the British Museum by the shield 
which records his muniticent bequest, we owe the copying and the elucidation 
of these cave inscriptions, which, thougli more or less obliterated, contain 
numerals in no less than thirty places. Some syrnbols^^ are the same as 
in the usual cave inscriptions ; while others-® resemble the figures found in 
the Nasik caves; the symboE*^ for ‘80’ is the same as the one found in the 
coins of Virdama and Vijaya Simha Kshatrapa of Sourashtra : the symbols^® 
for 100 and 1,000 are new ; higher numbers are formed on the principle 
of multiplicative adjunction noticed to some extent in the Kharoshti notation ; 
the smaller element occurring to the right of a bigger one forms a ligature^® 
with it to denote the product of the two elements. 

Regarding these Nanaghat symbols, Mr. Kaye says that they cannot be 
said to be well-established; for Bhagavanlal’s interpretations of them are 
based on his Akshara theory which is not now generally accepted, and the 
abnormal symbols for 100 and 1,000 are not confirmed by any other sound 
examples. 

The next evidence of the Brahmi numerals, we have in the Nasik cave 
inscriptions^® in which the principle of the right adjunction of the smaller 
unit, as in Kharoshti numerals, with a multiplicativ^e significance, is evident. 

For further examples of the use of these numerals, the reader may 
consult E. J. Rapson’s Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, 
W. Kshatrapa, etc. (1908). 

From the above description it may be evident that the Brahmi numerals 
belong to a non-place value system and have only a lirnited scope since the}’ 
cannot represent large numbers. There is also some analogy with the Greek 
alphabetic notation in the fact that there are separate symbols for the different 
multiples of unity, and ten unlike the Greek notation, the symbols for 
multiples of 100 and 1,000 are formed on the principle of multiplicative 
adjunction. The idea of representing any number less than 10« by 9^ or 
less symbols (n being any integer) is such a fundamental one that it could 
have suggested itself independently to any intelligent nation and it is obvious 
that the Hindus who managed with 20 primary symbols the representation 
of all numbers less than lO'’’’, could not have obtained any suggestion from the 

* Pandit Bhagavanlal Indraji’s article entitled “ On Ancient Nagari Numeration from 

an I nscription at Nanaghat”, Journal of the Homhay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society^ 1876, 
Vol. XITI, p. 404. 



Greeks for this kind of notation. {Vide G. H. Ojha’s The Palceography of 
India^ pp. 103, 1 14.) 

The first four sjunbols of the Brahmi notation are apparently derived 
from the corresponding symbols of the Kharoshti numerals by turning them 
through an angle, a frequent process in the transformation of numerals, easily 
accounted for by the psychological fact* that the primitive or the less 
developed minds cannot recognise the configuration and orientation of a 
symbol as an essential feature of the notation. According to Kern, the 
device of indicating the number 4 by across is so natural and ingenious at 
the same time that any comment on it may be superfluous, and all the latter 
forms of ‘ 4 ’ are off-shoots of this ancient sign. But Mr. G. R. Kaye doubts 
this conclusion, since all the early examples except one are markedly diffe- 
rentiated from it. He does not believe in the derivation of 5 from 4 and, 
indeed, he says that no principle of formation of the symbols from 4 to 30 can, 
at present, be offered ; but possibly the symbol for *40 ’ is derived from that 
for * 30 ’ by the addition of a stroke, while the ‘ sixty ’ and ‘ seventy ’ as also 
* eighty ’ and * ninety ’ appear to be connected similarly. He also gives us a 
warning that the principle of formation in this case appears more marked in 
the later symbols and we must be careful about forming any definite conclusion 
as to the origin of the system from such evidence. 

There are several theories regarding the foreign origin of the Brahmi 
numerals. For instance, Bayley assumes that the Hindus must have bor- 
rowed from four or five different, partly very ancient and partly modern, 
sources ; and Burnell points out the general agreement of the principles of the 
Indian system with those of the Demotic notation of the Egyptians and 
comes to the provisional conclusion that the South Indian Asoka system is 
derived from the Egypto-Phoenician system of numerals ; Buhler and Barth 
concur in Burnell’s view. In this connection Pandit Bhagavaiilal Indraji’s 
Ahshara origin of the numerals deserves mention, which, if accepted, would 
show that the numerals were a purely indigenous development. We are told 
that the books of the Nepalese and the North Jains have their pages numbered 
by a singular series of letters. 


1 

^ 4 

JT 7 

€ 10 


2 

^ 5 

f 8 

20 

g or ^ 100 

fw 3 

W, 6 

9 

55 30 



In teaching children of about 5 years to vvrit^ the letters of the alphabet. I have often met 
with snch inversion of the letters, for example a child may write ‘ H ’ in any one or all of the 
following forms:— fl, Cq , tO- 
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The origin of this kind of notation is still obscure though there are curious 
survivals of its usage even in modern times (vide J, B, A, S., 1896, 
C. BendalPs article : ‘ On a System of Letter-Numerals used in S. India’), 
The Pandit, observing some points of similarity between these Aksham 
numerals and the Brahmi symbols formulated his famous Akshara theory ; 
but it has been rejected by Burnell, though partially accepted by Btihler, 
According to Biihler, the signs have certainly been developed by Brahmanical 
schoolmen, since tliey include two forms of which, without doubt, 

have been invented by the teachers of the Siksha. 

Besides the above there are other conflicting theories which are as fanci- 
ful as they are absurd. While it is believed that several eastern nations 
have invented independent s 3 ?stems of numerals of their own, wh)’ should we 
seek, in vain, to And an extraneous origin for the Indian numerals alone and 
get landed in unsatisfactory hypotheses ^ The very fact that, of the scores 
of hypotheses that have been trotted out to trace them to a foreign source, 
none have come anywhere near the truth is sufficient proof to show that no 
such foreign source really exists. Whatever be the origin of these symbols, 
the symbols, as they were, had no special virtue in them, (that one should 
attempt to trace them to a foreign source and thereby to deny the credit 
of invention to the Hindus), except for the fact that the zero symbol came to 
be introduced into it later on and that the modern place- value system deve- 
loped in it absorbing nine of its symbols and rejecting the rest. 

The Brahmi symbols are the ancestors of the so-called Arabic numerals. 
It does not, indeed, require so much imagination to perceive the resemblance 
between them and the modern numerical symbols* as to deriv^e them from 
the Greek or Arabic forms which have sometimes to be turned round or 
turned over or even distorted so that they may lead to the modern symbols. 
In a recent article (by an F. R. S.) in the Mathematical Gazette, July 1925, 
we read such statements as the following ; many of these are quite untrue being 
probabl}^ based on such authorities as Mr. Kaye. 

Moreover recent research has thrown some doubt on the antiquity of 
Indian mathematics. The evidence on which we largely depend in this 
connection is a Hindu treatise on Astronomy called the Surya Siddhanta, 
which was probably composed in about A.D. 500 and which seems to have 
derived a great deal from the Alexandrian school. 

There is no necessity to suppose that the Arabic numerals were derived 
from the Greeks through the Hindus. They may well have arisen in the 
Near East itself. 

* Fide the Brahmi symbols and the modern symbols given in parallel columns in the 
Appendix numbered (30). 
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After the collapse of the Roman Empire, the Arabs inherited the scienti- 
fic traditions of Alexandria and there is no doubt that they must, through the 
writings of Ptolemy and others, have been made familiar with the Greek 
numeral symbols. 

Now it is very remarkable that these symbols (at any rate as regards 
6, 7, 8, and 9) bear a singular resemblance to the corresponding Greek 
letters/"^^ Thus, the late forms of Van (capital and cursive) are ' C, S ’ and 

the latter is almost identical with the sign for ^ 6 ’ 4 is a serious 

difficulty. It is true that there is an old form^^ which leads at once almost 
to 4 ; but unfortunately, the intermediate forms do not bear this out. An early 
Indian symbol is one^^ which does look like a four stroke symbol ; this be- 
comes in later Indian script v, whose variants are the Arabic symboP^ and 
the European twelfth centuiy symbol. 

But the decisive argument is really supplied by the zqvo. This is absent 
from the early Indian scripts, or else zero is denoted by a dot. On the other 
hand, we have definite evidence that ' 0 ’ is used to denote zero in Ptolemy’s 
Almagest which the Arabs had thoroughly mastered. 

If this argument is correct, the Arabic numerals have really been derived 
from the Greek alphabetic numerals * by omitting the separate signs for tens 
and hundreds and by importing three new signs for 1, 2, and 3. 

In attempting to trace the source of the modern numerals, it is futile to 
associate them, on account of some fancied I'esemblance, with the notations 
developed in countries like Greece, Asia Minor or Arabia, where there was no 
such indigenous systematic development of positional value nor any syste- 
matic use of the zero as we find in India. The story of the parallel develop- 
ment of a positional notation in India, alongside of the non-positional one, we 
shall consider in a separate chapter. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Development of the Numeral Systems in India: 

The Symbolic Word Notation and the Alphabetic Notation. 

Nowhere among the other ancient nations of the world do we find such 
a consistent scheme of numeration as among the Hindus, which naturally 
reflected itself in the later place-value system. The early Hindus counted 
regularly in the ten-scale as so many units, tens, hundreds, and so on in 
successive powers of ten, unlike the Greeks, the Arabs, the Chinese, and the 
Japanese who introduced the thousand in the middle of their scheme of 

* To perceive how baseless this theory is, we have only to note, that out of ten symbols in the 
modern notation, only four {/.f*., 40%) have some fanciful resemblance to the corresponding 
Greek alphabetic numerals and three can, with a good deal of strain, bemiade to resemble the 
Greek numerals while the rest are admittedly importations from a non-Greek source. 
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numeration which was really a step away from the decimal scheme. While 
the English eleven and twelve are out of harmony with the later teens, the 
Sanskrit numeration has ett:. (one and ten, two and 

ten and so on). This early Sanskrit numeration in which large numbers had 
to be expressed in a periphrastic way such as (eight above hundred), 

later took a more convenient form, whereby merely the numbers of the units, 
tens, hundreds, etc, occurring in a number were mentioned in regular order in 
the increasing scale of powers of ten, the names of the powers being omitted. 
Thus five, seven and two meant five units, seven tens and two hundreds. 
This scheme naturall}^ necessitated the explicit mention of the absence of a 
particular power of ten in any number and the word came to be intro- 
duced to denote such gaps. To adapt this numeration to the verses in which, 
generall}^, the early Hindu scientific works were written, a kind of vocabulary 
was devised, which is well described by Brahmagupta thus : — 

If you want to write one, express it by ever\^thing which is unique as 
the earth, the moon ; two by everything which is double as for example 
black and white ; three by everything which is three-fold, the nought by 
heaven, the twelve by the names of the Sun.”* 

Mr. G. R. Kaye rejects Alberuni’s statement that Brahmagupta invented 
this notation known as the word-numeral notation objects denoting 

numbers) and assumes, without any proper authorit}^ that it was probably 
introduced into India from the East. In this connection, it will only be 
proper to inquire whether in the East there has been any such extensive use 
of this notation as is found abundantly in the Indian astronomical and 
mathematical works beginning from about the middle of the sixth century 
A.D. 

The earliest epigraphical instance of the usage of this notation in India 
proper dates 867 Saka samvat, but in Cambodia Sanskrit inscrip- 

tions are found belonging to about 600 A.D. The period of invention of 
this system is uncertain and the earliest trace, as noted by Weber, seems to 
be in the Sroiita Sutra of Katyayana or Latyayana. Numerous examples 
occur also in Pingala’s manual of metrics. Varahamihira of the sixth century 
A D. uses this notation in BrihatSamhita (J* R. A. S., Vol. I, N. S., p. 407). 
Aryabhata might have known it and probably had tried to improve on it in 

* In this statement of Brahmagupta, we find a remarkable anticipation of the line of ideas 
which led to the modern definition of number (serving for finite collections) given in Bertrand 
Russell's Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy (Chapter I, pp, 18, 19). 

‘ We may now go on to define numbers in general as any one of the bundles into which 
similarity collects classes In other words, a number (in general) is any col- 

lection which, is the number of one of its members ; or more simply still : a number is anything 
which is the number of some class.’ 
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his alphabetic notation, just as the later Aryabhata, who certainly knew this 
word-numeral notation, thought of substituting in its place his scheme of 
notation which is a complex of the alphabetic and the decimal 
notation and combines the advantages of both. 

Dr. Biihler thinks that the Dwandwa compounds containing words with 
numeral significance presuppose the existence of the decimal notation, 
especially when these compounds had to be dissolved by * and But I 
should think that the word numeration suggested the place-value scheme and 
the decimal notation, when the words had to be translated into symbols. 
Such symbols were supplied by the non-positional Brahmi notation, which 
was current side by side with the positional numeration. Thus it must have 
flashed to some genius (whose name may remain unknown for all time), that 
the positional numeration and the non-positional symbolic notation could be 
welded together into the simple and beautiful scheme of the decimal notation. 
I am disposed to believe that the positional numeration served in India the 
same purpose as the abacus in Rome, China and Japan to suggest the place- 
value principle and the zero. In fact, the positional numeration when trans- 
lated into writing, naturally leads to a form of abacus and there are evidences 
of which we shall speak at some length in the next chapter, of the existence 
of such a form of abacus in popular use in India. 

Before proceeding to discuss the decimal notation in India, we shall 
take up an interim short-lived development of a kind of ingenious alphabetic 
notation due to Ar^'abhata. Dr. Fleet seems to think that the suggestion 
for this notation might have come from the Greek alphabetic notation, while 
Mr. G. R. Kaye calls it a crude adaptation of the Greek plan. But we 
believe that Arj^abhata must have got his inspiration from the greatest gram- 
marian of the world, Panini, who was the first Indian, probably, to conceive 
of denoting numbers by the letters of the alphabet in their order {vide t 
Goldstucker’s Tanini’, p. 44). Aryabhata’s notation illustrates one method of 
adapting the decimal numeration to symbolism. The positional principle 
was there, but utilizing the position itself for indicating value was not yet 
thought of and hence a temporary arrangement was devised to indicate the 
positional value bj’ vowels, the consonants denoting the numerals proper, 

T% 5 ^ ^ ^ 1582237500, 

The object of this system was conciseness which was certainly achieved 
and its formulae are far more compact than in any other system of notation. 

For a detailed explanation of Aryabhata's scheme, vide /. R. A. X., 1911, pp. 109-126. 

, t Goldstucker’s reference to Patanjali and Katyayana about Panini’s using letters in his 
Adhikata rules for the notation of numeral values, is rather dubious and the present writer is 
unable to locate the actual reference in Patanjali 's Mahabhushya, Cf. The Pal^oiraphy of 
Jndicir by G, H, Ojha, p. 124, 
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According to Dr. Fleet, this system implies the use of a board ruled and 
lettered in some such manner as in the figure below, but otherwise left blank 
for resolving the details of any particular statement : — 



^ or ^ 

^ or ^ 

f or t 

3T or STI 









5 










7 




T% 





2 

3 





I 

1 

5 












8 

2 








1 

5 

8 

2 

2 

3 

7 

5 

0 

0 

1 * 


The question remains open, however, whether the ancient Hindus dispos- 
ed of the blank spaces either by dots or by leaving them blank or otherwise. 

Since this notation was too learned and difficult for the average man, it 
was soon forgotten and even Lalla, Aryabhata’s earliest disciple, abandoned it 
in favour of the more popular numerical words which could more easily be 
remembered and fit in with metrical euphony. But it must be remembered 
that Aryabhata’s alphabetic notation marks an important stage in the deve- 
lopment and is a necessary precursor of the Indian decimal notation, in that 
it suggested a method of using the same symbol, say, with such variations 
as % W, e^tc. to denote a multiple of a power of hundred. What remained 
yet to be done was to drop even the vowels and make the position itself 
indicate what power of ten is intended. This would require setting apart a 
consonant for zero also. But it probably took many long centuries to re- 
cognize that the zero was also a numeral on a par with the other numerals 
and that a separate symbol was necessary to denote it. It w^as only in the 
eleventh century, after the decimal notation with its place-value and zero 
had become definitely established that the alphabetic notation was thought of 
once again and re-adapted to the new notation. In this connection it is 
worthy of remark that the alphabetic notation in India was felt more or less 
as a necessity owing to the exigencies of metrical composition and therefore 
there is a greater likelihood of its being indigenous to India than a casual loan 
from Greece or elsewhere. 


('1 (? he continued.) 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE THEY ARAM PERIOD. 

By K, R. Subramanian, Esq., M.A. 


In this paper are given a few interesting facts concerning the rivers and 
towns in Tamilakain of about the seventh century A. D. They have been 
culled from the Saiva psalms of Sambandhar and his elder contemporar)/ 
Appar. They reveal an advanced system of irrigation and exchange of 
commodities for the age, which must have had its beginnings far earlier. 

The Kavery delta has always been the “ abode of Lakshmi in the words 
of Sekkilard Karikala who has been rightly assigned to the first century of the 
Christian era, is said to have been the author of the irrigation sj’stem. He 
is praised as having built up embankments for a hundred miles for the 
Kavery from its mouth upwards. Before his time, the whole of the present 
Tanjore District must have been annuall}^ flooded for it to get the name of 
Funal Nadu. Earlier kings must have also bridled the wild flow of the river 
the lower valley of which must have been full of swamps and wilds^ in the 
dim past. The Chola Nadu is the creation of the Kavery and its prosperity 
has always depended on it. By the time of Karikala the country in and 
round Puhar must have become less subject to periodic floods and been 
reclaimed, for the growth of a big and flourishing city would have been 
otherwise impossible. So the Coleroon (Tamil: KoIlidam^O-s/rar-f must 

have branched off before the time of the great king and carried away much 
of the surplus water. In fact, the island of Srirangam {== island) is older 
than the epic of the anklet*. Karikala did permanent work to check 
the caprice of the Kavery and direct it into useful channels. Due to his 
embankment, the Kavery must have breached again widely somewhere about 
the present grand anicut where the Coleroon runs on a lower level. To 
prevent the large wastage of water which naturally flowed down from the 
Kavery into the Coleroon, and serve as a safety valve in times of floods, 
Karikala must have raised the anicut at the eastern end of the island. 
Whether the present serpentine anicut is as old as Karikala may well be 
doubted. But the Vennar is probably more than 1800 years old. Karikala 
is said to have won a victory at Vennil^ evidently named after the river. 
At any rate, it is certain that the river was older than the Thevaram 

1. Periya, Vol. I, page 72. 

2. See the names of some of the villages near the mouth of the Kavery to-day, like Thalai- 
cbengadu, Pallavanam, Chayavanam, Swetavanam, and Perumpallam. 

3. Dr. S. K. Iyengar ; Ancient India, 
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which has not a few hymns on Tiruvaiyaru ( = 5 rivers). The Panchanada 
(==•• Punjab) or five rivers about the place are the Kavery, the Coleroon, the 
Kodamiirutti, the Vennar and the Vettar. There is no reason to doubt the 
cause for the place being so named and the legend about the five rivers that 
they do not refer to the ordinary rivers is no sufficient explanation. 

The Coleroon, sometimes called the Kottaru (probably because it had a 
fort at its mouth), finds mention in the hymns of Sambandhar and Appar. 
Sarnbatidhar speaks of the Kottaru near his birth-place Shiyali, and as far as 
my knowledge goes, there is only one river worth the description in his 
hymns on Sirapuram^ and Kochaivayam- and that is the Coleroon. The 
Uppanaru^ mentioned in his very first hymn ill-deserves the praise. Appar 
mentions the Coleroon in Vijayamangai.^ 

There is clear evidence about the ancientness of the branch ArisiL^ If 
we dot the various places® mentioned on the bank of the river, namely 
Pamburam, Penuperiindurai, Puthur, Ambarmaghalam, Thilathappathi, etc., 
we can get an idea of its course. The evidence about the Kodamurutti is 
not so clear. The river mentioned by the boy saint near Kollambuthur'^ must 
be the one under consideration. Besides, the river Kaduvai® mentioned in 
two hymns and running by Kodavasal is a branch of the Kodamurutti. 

Sambandhar’s references to the Kavery^ as old Kavery^® have been 
mistaken as references to the Palankavery which is a branch at present of the 
Kavery with its source a little above Mayavaram. So the references to the old 
Kavery in his hymns on Nagesvaram and Kumbakonam which are far 
above Maj^avaram merely indicate the ancientness of the river. The hymn 
on Vilanagar^i refers appropriately to the Kavery and the Palankavery, 
the latter disappearing into the fields somewhere about this saci'ed place. 
It is quite likely that before the age of Sambandha, the Kavery changed 
into its present course. At any rate, there is no confusion as to their 
separate existence in that age. . Speculation has been made if the ancient 
port of Puhar stood on the southern bank of the Kavery as Ptolemy of 

1. Thevaram TiruMurai, II, Page 129, /ri-jirih — 

Qs^Q^th Lf(5srjb QsfriLi—n-^ eurrQ^is^e^ Ljeurdc 

2. T/IC7U III, 113. ^0QsiTS=(SG)S^(SuiLiih — SiTth^UifTQjiu^ H:^(3 Q^niLi—n^ 0^. 

3. Thev, I, 1. LSliTLDLfirua, 

4. Thev, V, 122. 

5. One of the Sangam poets was called Arisil-Kilai-. 

6. Thev, I, 53 ; II, 131, 150 ; VI, 121. 7. Thev, III, 8. 

8. Thev, 111, ,sQQjfrLuss< 5 iS)ir ^ branch of the Solacliudatnani 

which branches from the Kodamurutti. 

9, 77iev. I, 176. ^njrr^^ Hi 112. 

10. Thev. I, 138. • 11, 151. iBirQs^eiJiriii ; HI, 74. 

11. Thev, II, 99. 
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the second century A.D. makes us understand.^ Tamil writers locate the 
city on the north bank where the present hamlet of Kaveripatnam stands. 
Tradition and other evidences leave us in no doubt as to the site of ancient 
Puhar. It extended as far as Tiravenkadu about three miles from the 
present hamlet of Kaveripatnam which contains the Surya and Chandra 
tirthas of Silappadhikaram. Perunthottam (= big garden) near Tiruvenkadii 
must have been an interesting suburb of the ancient city. To the south the 
city extended, according to tradition, upto Tiriikkadaiyur about four miles 
from the present village of Puhar. If the latter tradition is correct, the 
Kavery must have cut the city into two parts. It is also likely that at 
one time the Kavery flowed to the north of the present hamlet and via 
Tiruvenkadu, for there is a natural tendency for its waters to rush down 
towards Tiruvenkadu at Marithukkatti (^prevented and dammed). In the 
age of Sambandha, neither Swetavanam nor Bilvavanam is associat- 

ed with Puhar. Only Pallavanam and Chayavanam are sung as parts of 
wealthy Pattinam.- 

The Manni^ is another of the Chola rivers which find mention in this 
literature. It is called old Manni^ in a hymn of Sundara. On its south 
bank was Appadi on which Appar has sung a hymn. The Bhavani,^ one of 
the tributaries of the Kavery, finds mention in the hymn on Tirunana by 
Sambandha. 

The other rivex's and streams that are found in Thevaram are, in order, 
the Ponmukari,^ the Palar.'^ the Niva,® the Kamba,^ the Pennai,^^ the Gadilam,^^ 
the Pampa,i- the Manimuthanadhi^® and the Vaigai.^^ AH these have been 
useful in varying degrees for irrigation, a few of them filling up tanks in flood, 
season and the rest directly irrigating the fields through channels. Some of, 
these rivers seem to have been used for the purpose of floating down timber 
and also for bringing vegetables and other things.^^ 


1. Indian Ajitiquary ^ Vol, XIII. 

2. Thev, III, 139 ; I, 82 and II, 49 Now there are two stones with Yautras on 

them at the present border of Kaveripatnam, z>,, near Chayavanam aud'^they are locally called 
boundary atones till which Sampapathi has her sway. See my article on Puhar and its worthies 
in the Mahamja's Colk\i^c Maj^a^iine, April 1924. 

3. Thev. IV, 60. 4. Thev, VII, 28. ‘5. 

Thev. Ill, 46. 11. 

Thev. I, 71. LDfTpQusii* 12. 

Thev. II, 114. Q[3io(SiJ(ruiS^(T^^(ois>p. 13. 

Thev. II. 16. ejesihuu), 14. 

Thev. II, 61. .^wfrp^iTj 127. Qesfrev^ir, 

Thev. Ill, 116. inbsrr® £}<sa)p, I think the description to that etlect is not merely 

formal or conventional. The rivers might have been used for conveying goods from place to 
place. Qsn-(SlespeSlii9i5sr 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

15. 


Thev. II, 91. 

1 hcv. Ill, 98. LDfr&ssfi(^i^, 
1 hcv. II, 61, , 

Thev. I, 16. 

Thev. I, 81. 
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A network of roads covered the land. Trunk roads between capitals are 
as old as the Sangam age. There is now a trank road along the bank of the 
Kavery which seems to have been very ancient. If we dot on a map the 
shrines on the Kavery banks visited by the two saints, we are forced to 
believe in the ancientness of the above trunk road. Sekkilar credits the 
Chola king, probably his contemporar}" and master, with the laying out 
of roadsd 

Pages may be hlled with quotations^ from the songs picturing the green 
and smiling fields and the cool and dense topes of the Tamil Nadu. It has 
been well called the abode of Lakshmi. Similar beautiful descriptions 
occur in South Indian Inscriptions of the Pallava period.^ This poetic image 
should not blind us to the fact that there were famines even in those days on 
account of failure of rain or due to floods. The stories of Sambandha, 
Pugalthunai, Kotpuli and Kalikkaman contain accounts of severe famines. 
The first story gives the information that the pious men dispensed and 
indticed charity to relieve the famine-stricken. The same story contains 
the hint that gold coins were in use in the days of the saint.^ 

The difference between a village and a town Nagara) was generally 
that the latter had a temple of high reputation. Attached to it were the 
priests versed in the Agamas, Brahmins learned in the Vedas, musicians, 
and others. The aggregation of a large population due to the shrine or due 
to the protection afforded by the fort or temple walls gave an industrial bias 
to town life. If the towns were the residences of kings or chiefs, or, if 
they were on the coast, they had additional importance. Many of these 
towns seem to have been walled for safety. In some places we are left to 
conjecture whether the saints’ reference to walls is to the town walls or the 
temple walls. 

Long before the age of Sambandha, there were many Nesandars 
(= weavers) and Amarneethis (—traders). The cloths, spices and pearls of 
Tamilakam were famous even long before the Christian era. We know from 
Sanskrit literature, early Tamil literature and Pallava inscriptions as also 
from the plentiful archaeological remains, that Kanchi on the Kamba was a 
big and splendid city. Sekkilar’s description^ of the origin, walling and the 
peopling of the city with Vellalas by Karikala and the existence of the King’s 
Street and many shrines in the city® though it does not add to our information 

] . Periya. I, 215. 

2. The%\ I, 10, 85, 176 ; II, 7^, 129, 141. etc. 

3. S, /. L 33, 34 and the Velnrpalaiyam plates. 

4. Thct\ I, 117. 

5. Periya^ I. 417. 

6. In the I'hevaram of the three, there are hymns for 5 different Saiva shrines. 
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at present, shows the truthfulness of his statements in general. It is interest* 
ing to read in a hymn of Sambandha^ that it was w^alled and in another^ hymn 
that it contained broad streets. It was the city of the Pallava according to a 
hyriin of Sundara.^ 

Mahabalipur or Seven Pagodas is also well known to a student of Pallava 
history through various sources, not the least of which is the hymn of 
Tirumangai on Kadalmallai describing its trade. In the Periya-puranain a 
vivid description of the city is given which shows that it was an important 
place even in his time> Mylapore® near Madras was a port of Sekkilar’s time. 
Probably it had some trade even before as. during the Portuguese days, 

Tillai, one of the five important Saiva Kshetras in the south, owed its 
greatness mainly to its temple which was the temple of those days. The 
facts that its temple was benefited by Chengan® and gold-plated by the 
later Cholas and that Tiruvenkadu, a part of ancient Piihar, destroyed by 
inundation (about 200 A,D.) is called Adhi Tillai, go to prove that it was a 
colony of some of the ancient Andanars*^ of the Chola capital at the mouth 
of the Kavery. 

Shiyali which has as many as twelve names in Thevaram and which has 
the largest number of hymns was a walled town with a celebrated temple often 
visited by kings,® It is a noteworthy fact that the Saiva psalter refers to the 
learned in the towns of Kanchi and Shiyali. Pattinathar makes a similar 
reference to the Patasalas and the learned men of Shiyali, It would be 
ununderstandable how Shiyali, removed from the coast by a distance of six 
miles, had overseas trade but for the fact that even to-day Tirumullaivayil is a 
port though small, and the Uppanaru is used by small boats to carry cargo.^ 
According to a hymn of the boy saint, Shiyali was the headquarters of a line 
of princes evidently Chola.^^ Sanbai (Champa), one of its names, is noteworthy 
being a northern name and probably it was also a name for ancient Puhar 
whose guardian deity was Sampapathi who has even to-day an old-fashioned, 
brick-domed temple containing, beside her, two bhutas so terribly described 
to us in the epic of the anklet. 

Milalai was a very big city in those days. It was the city of a Kurumbar 
chief, one of whose descendants probabl}^ was the Perumilalai Kurumbar of 

1, Thev, I, 180. (^sihuui, 3. Thev, VII, 28. (SiSihuLh QiDpp&fl , 

2. They. Ill, 81. 4. P^riya, I, 401. 

5. Vayalar and KitJ'ippuihondar Puranas. 

6. See Kurruvan Ptira?ia, The Chola was sometimes crowned there by the 3,000. Was 
Kurntvan of Kalandai near Kanchi the Dharma of Koilolngu and the Brahmapuram hymn I, 80 ? 

7. Some of these ancient Brahmin sects are Saiva. 

8. ThcVn I, 1, 42, 104, 127. tSi {rwLjFihj (^/riEJsessflt^ OpiLi^ih^ ^srripl^ respectively, 

9. Thcv. I, 128 ; II, 103 ; III, 147. ^srrjPI^ QeuG^Lj/rthj a(LpLDS\)Lh respectively. 

10. Thev^ I, 80. lS iTLDi^ jTw, 
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Sundara’s age. It was the chief town of a Kurram or division. It had a big 
and beautiful temple said to have been visited by princes now and then.^ Like 
Tillai, it contains an ancient sect of Brahmins.^ Arur was, according to 
Sekkilar, a Chdla capital in ancient times.^ ‘ Probably it was a temporary 
capital for the later Chola kings also who must have gone about visiting such 
places for religious and political purposes. Appar, besides calling it a big 
town, speak.s of it as Arur where kings worship^ Sundara sings of it as a 
walled town.® 

The port of Karaikal, even now of some importance, figures in the story 
of the ancient saint Pey but nothing more is known 6f it. Nagai figuring in 
early literature as the capital of Panrinadu or Naganadu with communications 
with ,the Naga' islands near India has some hymris by Satnbandha.® But 
only Sundara*^ mentions its commercial importance. Kazhippalai® near 
Vedaranyam was a port of some importance in the seventh century. 

Madura also has a large number of hymns in Thevaram. Its importance 
has been described in Tamil as well as Sanskrit literature. It was a walled 
city and ‘ the capital of the Pandya.® It has always been a wealthy city and 
its chief attraction has been the beautiful shrine once called Manikkovil. Some 
of the early literary associations with Madura find mention in Thevara'rii.i^ 

Besides these towns, mention may be made of Anniyur,!^ Karuvili,^^ 
Kalayanallur (one of the many Nallurs of the time) which contained a 
raantapa for discourses, a few of the many walled towns of the age. 

In this sketch, Mahodai^^ or Vanji and Mathottam^® in Ceylon, two other 
ports fall of ships, must not be forgotten. It is too well known that Vanji 
finds a prominent place as a port in early Tamil literature and foreign 
accounts. Sundara and Sambandha have sung on Kedesvaram or Mathottam. 

' ‘ The above references tend to establish that (1) the present system of 
Kavery irrigation is pre-Sambandha, (2) there were many towns with peculiarly 
mediaeval characteristics in the age of Sambandha, and (3) many of the 
modern small ports are very old and were fit to receive the small sailing 
ships of those days and thus carry on a little overseas trade and much 
coastal trade. 


1. 

2. 

Thev. I, 27. 

The eSlSlS Brahmins or Mukkanis 

(Mukkanlis ?) 

having top-knots like the 3000 

Soliga Brahmins. 

3. Periya I, 40, 435. 

10. 

Thev. VI, 106 ; VII, 126. 

4. 

Thev, IV, 23 and 26, 

11. 

Thev. V, 33. 

5. 

Thev. VII, 109. 

12. 

Thev. V. 120. 

6 . 

Thev. I. 107; II, 147. 

13. 

Thev. Vll, 20 by Sundara. 

7. 

Thev. VII, 01. 

14. 

Thev. VII, 7. 

8. 

Thev. Ill, 55. 

15. 

r/iw. II, 136 : VII. 105. 

9. 

r/iei.'. 1, 10 ; III, 65. 
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SUKYAPRAGNAPTI. 

By Dr. R. Shama. Sastry,, B.A., Ph.D.,^ M.R.A.S. 
(jQontmued from YoL XVlIl, Nou- X) 


We have said that one paryaya for all the stars is 3660. The proof of 


this is as follows : — 

For sioc stars^ of half area the amsas are 
For six stars of 1 J area ,, 

For 15 stars of one whole area ,, 

For Abhijit 


67 X 6, = 402 
6 X 201 = 1206 
15 X 134 -= 2010 
42 


Total of the amsas — 3660.. 

Thus the astronomical measure of the lunar seasons has been dealt 
with. But, according to popular conception, the measure.of a lunar season is 
quite, different. According to it, two lunar months make one lunar, season. 

The lunar year = 354 days. 

Hen<re* one seasora = 354. 6 = 59- days. 

Now a Karma month is- of 30 days. Hence in^ one Karmat seasoax of. two 
Karma months there are 60- days>. Hence compared with this, it is. usual 
with the* people to^ consider theTunar season to be short of 1 day. Hence 
compared wnth^one. Karmasamvatsana^ the* lunar year is nearly 6 days less. 
These six days ar;e. called Avaraa days.* 

There is nothing in the time itself to distinguish it as. consisting of 
Avama.or Atiratra days. These distinctions are all, d.ue to our conception of 
various: forms of monthsi. This is what ancient teachers have taugbl us 
of Avamaratras*-:* — 

The Karmamasa is == 30 days- 

The lunar month is — 29- §|| days. 

The difference betw'een these two is 30—29 ff «« !■§. 

This is the fraction which makes Avamaratras. Hence if parts of a 
day is the difference betw^een one Karmamasa of 30 days and lunar masa of 
29* , the difference due to one day is Hence in 62 da^'S there will 

be one complete Avamanatra. On the same day (62nd day), the lunar day 
(tithi) will be 63rd d’a 3 r.. Hence on the 61st day, both the. 6>list and the 62nd 
tithis w’ill expire; Hence 62nd tithi is, according to popular parlance, as an 
omitted tithi'. 

Now, the rainy' season consists of 4 months. Hence m this season the 
1st Avamaratra wdll occur in the 3rd parva from Sravana and the 2nidt Avama 
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in the 7th jparwa. Then jin <the cold season of 4 months, the thir;d Avama will 
occur on the ILthtparva from the first parva of the c^’cle or in the 3rd parva 
in the season itself ‘^will occur and the 4th in the 15th or 7tih parva. Then in 
the summer season the 5th Avama will happen on the 19th parva. and the 6th 
Avama on the 3(Lst parva. This is according to ancient teaching. But really 
the 1st Avama willThappen on the 4th parva. 

Now, regarding the question which tiithi will be compleited on the 
1st Avama day and on what parva, the .following ancient verse supplies 
the formula : — 

The formula is of two kinds : one for odd number (af tithis ; and 
ianother for even number of bithis. 

(i) In the case of odd number, ada one to it, and double the :sum. 

Theproduct shows the number of the parvas. 

(ii) In the case of even number, add one to it and double the sum. 

Again add 31 to the product. The sum is the nurriber of parvas. 

Now let the question be as follows : — 

In what parva or paksha will fhe pratipath day be Avama and close with 
the second tithi ? 

Now the tithi being one, we take 1 ; and add 1 to it ; 1 + 1 — 2. 
Doubling this we have 4. 

Hence we may say that in the 4th parva or pa’ksha, fhe pratipath will 
be Avama and close with .the second tithi on the same day. 

The reason for this is as lollows : — 

Now 4 parvas X 15 tithis = 50 tithis. 

Add to it the Prafipath and the second, the two tithis 'falling on the 
same day. The sum is 62. This gives no remainder when divided by 62. 
Hence the 1st Avarha day will be the Pratipath. 

Or let the question be regarding the second Avama day on the second 
day closing with the third on the same day. 

Here we ta’ke 2, the numfber Aat is asked. 

Adding one to it and doubling it we have 1 + 2 ~ 3 ; 3x2 = 6. Add 
31 to this. Hence 6 + 31 ^ 57. 

That is, in the 37th parva or paksha the second lunar day will Be the 
second Avama day and close with the third flay on the same day. 

Here also 37 X 15 tithis ™ 555 tithis. 

The second is lost and the third also closed with the second *day. Hence 
adding 3 to it, we have 558 tithis. This divided hy 62 leaves no remainder. 

Likewise in the case of 'other tithis, las follows : — 

The 3rd Avama with 4th tithi wBl .happen in 8th parva. 

The 4th „ 5th „ 4M „ 

The 5th „ 6th „ 12th „ 
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The 6th 

Avama with 7th tithi will happen 

in 45th parva. 

The 7th 

JJ 

8th 

}> 

16th „ 

The 8th 

>> 

9th 

ti 

49th „ 

The 9th 

n 

10th 


20th „ 

The 10th 

*> 

nth 

}> 

53rd „ 

The nth 


12th 

> j 

24th „ 

The 12th 

j> 

13th 

J) 

57th „ 

The 13th 

jj 

14th 

}) 

28th „ 

The 14th 

j> 

15 th 

1 } 

61st 

The 15th 


1st 

9f 

32nd „ 


Thus in the first half of the cycle, and likewise the same can be found 
out in the second half. 

Now the teacher goes to explain the occurrence of the Atiratras : — 

Now, if we compare the solar month with the Karma month, we find the 
difference of a day between a solar and a Karma season ; for 


, 30 days. 
-60 „ 


61 


Hencejn the 


One Karma month = 

„ solar „ -- 

Two. Karma months — 

One Karma season 
Two solar months == 

One solar season 

The solar season commences with the^ Ashadha month. 

4th parva from Ashadha there will be one Atiratra day. 

The 2nd Atiratra will, be at the close of the 8th parva. 

The 3rd „ „ . 12th „ 

The 4th „ „ ’ „ 16th „ 

The 5th . 20th „ 

The 6th „ „ . „ . 24th „ 

The Avamaratras are due to the lunar ye^ty and the Atiratras are due to 
the solar year, both being compared with the Karma year. 

Now in a cycle of 5 years there are ten Ayanas of the sun and 134 
Ayanas of the moon. 

The sun moves southw'ard.for 183 days ■ * : ' . 

and northwards for 183 ,, !; ■ 

^ . 1830 days of a cycle . 

Hence* — 7 : — — 10 Ayanas. 

183 of an Ayana 

The moon moves southward for 13 ^4 days 
and northward for 13 „ 

TT 1830’ 

Hence == 134 Ayanas. 

“FT ' 
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The solar Ayana days in each year of the cycle are : — 


1st Ayana in 

the Sravana month. 

2nd 

>> 

Magha. 

3rd 

j) 

Sravana. 

4th 

7i 

Magha. 

5th 

♦ J 

Sravana. 

6th 


Magha. « 

7th 

JJ 

Sravana. 

8th 


Magha. 

9th 


Sravana. 

10 th 

9) 

Magha. 


The formula to find out the parva and the tithi of the solar Ayanas is as 
follows : — : ' , 

Take the Ayana number in question. Deduct one from, it Then 
multiply the ’ remainder by 183 and add to the product thrice the Ayana 
number one. Then divide the sum by 15. The quotient will be the 
number of parvas thkt have passed and the remainder the number of days in 
the current parva, the last of that number is the lunar day. 

Now, for example, take the 1st Ayana» • 

.*. 1 — 1 = 0. Hence we take the lOth Ayank of the past cycle; Z.e., 
number 10. , : . . . ‘ ' 

Now 10 X 183 = 1830 ... , (i) ’ ;; \ • 

10x3 + 1= 31 ... (ii) ‘ 

1830 + 31 = 1861 (iii) . ' 

^ -“TIT rr- . .. '. * > ■ I 

Hence we say that the‘ 1st Ayana >Xdli o(!:dur-on the pratipath 'day after 
124 parvas of the previous cycle. 

Similarly for the 2nd. , ^ ' 

2'~7- 1= . • • . 1 , ^ 

1 X 183 = 183 . 

1 x3 + l= 4 ’ . 

183 + 4= 187. ^ = 12 

That is, the 2nd Ayana will be on the 7th day of Magha Bahula after 
12 parvas in the cycle. , : 

Likewise the 3rd. ■ 

3 — 1 = 2 

2 X 183 = 366 , : ’ . . 

■ 2 X 3 + 1= 7 ' ■ ' 

d66 + 7 373 la , ... , 



That is, the Std .'Ay aiira 'will ;be after 2H iP-aovas, Le., i®Be jfear ;; ikance in 


the Sravana month on the IMh. >day-, /Bahiila. 

Similarly in other cases -alao. 

The tithis and the months ior all the ten Ayanas are thus enumerated 

Sravana 

Babula 

r 

1 

j 

} j 

n 

jj 

>> 

Sukla 

Bahula 

Sukla 

13 
1,0 j 

[ The five Ayanas in the 
j Sravana month. 

Magha 

5? 

BahuJa 

Sukla 

Bahula 

71 

4l 

l.i 

-The.fivein Magha. 


» . » 13 ‘i 

„ Sukla 10 j 

The formula 'for finding out the stars .on these .Ayana days is stated 
as follows : — 


The constant used here is 573 + q|?jj..rauhurtas. 

This constant is fcumd as .follows.: — 

10 solar Ayanas = 67 sidereal imoirths. 

^ ^ = 6 

In order to reduce ^ to muhurtas we proceed as follows 
of an Ayana — 27 f days. 


X6 ths 


1830x7x30 


= 27 21 x'7 


VT 

10 


days. 


il0,X67 

secondth of a muhurta. 


5,73 j*^=573 muhurtas, lil .of a muburta and .of sixty- 


Multiply this constant by the number of Ayanas ■wt'mis one. 

Then deduct from the product 9 + || + |2 muhurtas for Abhijit, 30 for 
Sravana, 30 for Dhanishtha, 15 for Satabhishak, SO for Pdrvffbhadra, 45 for 
Uttarabhadra ; then 30 for Revati, 30 for Asvini, 15 for Bharani, 30 for 
Krittika, 45 for Rohini, 30 for Mr'igasirah, IS for Ardra, 4'S tfor Bnnarvasu, 30 
for Pushya, 15 for A^Iesha, 30 for Magha, 3.0 for Purvaphalguni, 45 forUttara- 
pfidlguni, B'O forBasta, '50 for Ch'itra, 15 for Svati, 45 for V.isakha, 30 for 
Anuradha, 15 for Jyeshtha, 30 for Mula, 30 for Purvashajlha, 45 for Uttara- 
shadha, as far as possible. Then what remains is the star. 

For example, let us take the first Ayana and find the star -on the day. 

Take 1 and deduct 1 from it. The result is 0. So take the number of 
the Ayanas in the previous cycle. It is 10. 

Then multiply the constant 573 + |.|. + by PO. 



IDiiedtetittg* feom* tfeis- &19*, bein'g the cooueetion. fot? stars, Abhigit to 

Uttarashadha, i.e;, for one revolkstioTi. 

Now 7 revoliTtions == 5*733, 

573-3‘- 5733-2. 

Hence the remainder is 2 + + -fyi 

Deduct from this the foax:ition- of correction for Ahfrijft, muttiplyrng* it by 
7 times. 


Hence 2‘ + ff + - (|| + |4)} X 7 - O'. 

Hence we say that the^ moon comptetes the* UttarashSdha wheir the Ayana 
begins;. 

SinrilaTiy for other stars for other Ayanas. 

Now with regard to the stars in which the sun completes the several 
Ayanas of a cycle : — 

The sun will have traversed 19 + -f muhurtas in the Pushya where 
the 1st Ayana. is completed*. 

This is worked out as follows : — 


IQ. Ayanas- are made inr 5 » years. 

1 • xn == i yeaaj;, 

(a)} NJoav 6i sta&rs fcom ^atabhishak omwaards are of J. aa»ea.. 

each being 33^ srxty-seventh* parts; 33% X 6 ^ 2Wl^ sixty-seventfis* 

(ii) 6 stars from Uttarabhadra onwards are of 1$ area. 

6 X 4 X 67 — 603 sixty-seventh parts. 

(iii) The remaining 15 stars are of one whol'e area. 

67 X 15 = 1005^ sixty-seveath parts. 

(iv) For Abhijit |-■T parts. 

.*. 201 + 603 + 1005 + 14^ partsv 
This is equal to one whote sidereal pevofction.. 

Half of this - 9a^5‘. 


Deducting from this 2^1 for Abhijit, we have 894 parts or Amsas. 
Now = 13 44 . 


NiOW |-f- multiplied by 30 gives the parts in terms of muhurtas. 


2 8 X 30 - W 10 


iff-T 


YT ~ IST- 

Again- K 62 — 18 -|4 sixty-second, parts of a muhiirta. 

Hence we say that when 10i muhantas, 18 sixty-secondparts^of a mnhurta. 
andl sixty-secondth of a mutorta have elapsed^, the 1st Ayana 


conainxences; 
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Now regarding the question, in which star does the moon commence the 
2nd Ayana in Sravana in a cycle ? We proceed as follows : — 

The 2nd in Sravana is really the third from the 1st in the cycle. Hence 
we take 3 and deduct one from it ; then we multiply the constant by 2, as, 
(573 + II + A) X 2 = 1146 + II + 11. . , , 

Deduct from this as'much as = one revolution. 

/. (1 146 + -Jl + 4 .^) - (819 + II + II) = 327 + + If 

Deduct from this 309 + 1| + || being the correction for stars from 
Ahhijit to Rohini. Then what remains is 18 + || + ||s that is, that when 
out of 30 muhurta parts of muhurta there have elapsed 18 + |-| -h ly. anjd; 
11 + II + II muhurta parts remain .* to be passed by. the .mopr;i,i.the;^2nd 
Ayana. occurs. ' • . 

Likewise in the case of the sun : — 

.Here the sun makes 10 A373.nas and 5 of bis sidereal revolutions. Hence 
2 Ayanas in one revolution. Of these the Uttarayana alwaj^s occurs in the 
Abhijit and the Dakshinayana when there remain in Pushya 19 + || 

muhurta parts. 

Now the moon makes the 3rd Ayana in the mPnth’ of' Sravana in 
Visakha when in that star there still remain‘M3 + 1| + muhilrta parts. 
As in the 2nd Ayana, here also the sum is worked;- out as follbws : — 3rd 
in. Srayana means 5th from the beginning. Hence deducting one from it, 
we multiply the constant : — . . , , 

.-. 4 X (573 + ft + ^7) .= 2292 + W + If 

Deduct from this 2 X (819 + + ||) revolutions. 

Then there remain 654 + If + || muhurta parts. 

Deduct from this 549 + If + || being the correction for stars from 
Abhijit to Uttaraphalguni. 

Then there remains 106 + + |f . 

Deduct again 75 for stars from Hasta to Svati. 

Then the remainder is 31 + + |f when so much has elapsed in 

Visakha leaving still. 13+||+|| Hiuhqrta parts the third Ayana in 
Sravana commences. 

Likewise, following the same method, it can be ascertained that the 
moon commences the 4th Ayana in Sravana when there remain in Revati 
25 + If + II muhurta parts. 

Similarly the 5th Ayana in Sravana commences when the moon has yet 
to traverse 12 + ff + f | muhurta parts in Piirvaphalguni. 

Likewise the moon will have to traverse yet 5 + || + f f in Hasta when 
the first Ayana Uttarayajia in Magha) in Magha in a cycle commences; , 
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At this time the sun will be in the Abhijit. 

Proof : — 

10 Ayanas occur in 5 revolutions. 

1 Ayana occurs in revolutions. 

T-lr revolutions = ^ = r -r=: daj'^s or 915 sixty-seventh parts. 

TO " 2 X 67 

Now in the previous Ayana P^irts of Pushya were passed, leaving 
parts behind. 

Deducting this from we have W- “ = -^r stars, from 

Aslesha to Uttarashadha. The next star is Abhijit where the Ayana com- 
mences with the sun. 

The second Ayana in Magha with the moon commences when in Satabhi- 
shak there remain 2 -f H + rnuhiirta parts. 

Likewise the third Ayana with the moon in Magha commences when 
19 _|- 48 8 8 muhurta parts remain in Pushya. 

The fourth when 6 + 1| + muhurta parts remain in Mula. 

. The fifth when 18 + » «- + remain in Krittika. 

It must be borne in mind that the mopn commences tiie northern 
or southern movements in those stars in which the sun does; the northern 
in Abhijit and the southern in Pushi^a. 

Thus while the sun makes ten Ayanas in a cycle, the moon does 134. 

Hence by making 134 Ayanas, the moon makes 67 revolutions (complete). 

, 1 . 1 .1830 days gig 

Hence in one Ayana he makes revolutions f — 2 x 67 

stars. Here when of PuBhya have elapsed, the southern Ayana was made 
by the moon. 

There remained star-parts. 

Deducting this from we have ^ = 13 stars from Aslesha to 

Uttarashadha. Hence we conclude that he makes the Uttarayana in Abhijit. 

Likewise he makes Dakshinayana in Pushya when there remain 10 -f 
muhurta parts. This is found as follows ; — . 

Now in 134 Ayanas there are 67 complete revolutions of the moon. 

. 1 ^ X or 91 5 sixty-seventh parts. 

Deduct from this for Abhijit. 

There remain ^ parts = 13 stars. 

Deducting 13 stars from Abhijit to Punarvasu we have || stars = -It X 
30 muhurtas = 10 + 1-^ muhiirtas passed in Pushya, when the southern 
movement of the moon occurs. 
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Yogas in 

a Cycle. 


There are ten yogas in a cycle. 



(1) 

Vrishabhanujata 

(6) 

Chhatratichhatra 

(2) 

Venukanujata 

(7) 

Yuganaddha 

(3) 

Mancha 

(8) 

Ghanasammarda 

(4) 

Manchatimancha 

(9) 

Prinita 

(5) 

Chhatra 

(10) 

Mandiikapluta 

These 3"Oga5 are said to occur when the sun, 

the moon, and the star in 


conjunction, appear to take such form as is implied by the names. Except 
the 6th which occurs rarely in some particular country the rest happen in all 
countries. The Chhatratichhatra or umbrella-above'umbrella occurs when 
the moon, the Chitra star, and the sun appear one below the other in the 
Dakshinayana. Divide the ecliptic circle into 4 parts by drawing vertical and 
horizontal diameters. Divide each of the four quadrants into 31 divisions. 
But in the south-eastern quadrant divide the 28th division into 20 minor 
divisions, leaving the 29th, 30th and 31st divisions as before. When the 
moon is just arriving at the 19th minor division after traversing 27 ^big 
divisions and 18 minor divisions of the 28th, the Chhatratichhatra yoga 
occurs on some occasions. 

The Two Halves of a Lunar Month. 

One lunar month =- 29 days — 885 muhurtas. Of this the white 
half contains 442 muhurtas and the dark half also 442 -^1 muhurtas. 

The moon is divided into sixteen parts. Of these 15 parts are completel}’ 
covered by the dark disc of Rahu on the 15th lunar day and on the Pratipath 
day one part, on the 2nd da}^ two parts, and so on, 15 parts on the 15th da}". 

The number of diurnal circles of moon in a parva : — 

The moon moves through 14 diurnal circles in half a lunar month or 
1768 circles in 124 parvas. 

The teacher goes on to. speak of two moons and the day in which they 
move through their diurnal circles and of the distinction between sidereal and 
lunar months. 

Velocities of Planets and Stars. 

Among the four, the moon, the sun, the Grahas and the Nakshatras, the 
sun is quicker than the moon, the planets than the sun, and the stars than 
the planets. This is ascertained by considering their' motions through ecliptic 
circles. Imagine that the circumference of the circle is divided into 1,09,800 
divisions. Now we have to understand the moon’s velocity per muhurta in 
terms of such circle divisions before we can find the difference in the rates of 
velocities of the moon, the sun and the stars. 
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Now the moon completes 1768 half circles in 1830 days. 

1830 X 2 


One circle 

3660 

1768 


1768 


days. 


2 da}’s + 2 nnihurtas. 


That is, the moon moves through one circle in so much time. 
From this we can deduce the moon’s velocity in a muhiirta. 
Now one circle is divided into 1,09,800 parts. 

The moon goes through 1,09,800 parts in 2 days 

109800 

parts. 


muhurtas. 


Hence in a muhurta 
X 221 


60 ^ 2 A'r 
24265800 


1768 parts. 


13725 13725 

That is, the moon moves through 1768 parts of the circumference of a 
circle divided into 1,09,800 parts in one muhiirta. (•) 

Now the sun moves through 1830 such parts in one muhiirta. (ii) 
for he completes one circle of 1,09,800 parts in two days or 60 muhurtas. )" 

109800 

Hence in one muhurta — — — ioou paitb. 

Now the Nakshatra velocity per muhurta is ascertained as follows : 

•Now each of the stars takes to complete 1835 half circles in 1830 days. 

^ 1830 X 2 , 

2 „ ■■,g 3 — d.ys. 

=■ 1 da\’ X 29 muhurtas. 

Now in 59 muhurtas 109800 parts of one circle are completed,- 

TT-i 109800 Y 

Hence 1 „ , »> jn/ 

^ (hi) 

xAccordingly we say that the moon going through 1768 parts pei 
muhurta is slower than the sun who goes through 1830 parts per muhurta 
and that the stars moving each through 1835 parts per muhurta are quicker 
than the sun. 

As to grahas, they are of unsettled velocities, as the)' are liable to 
retrograde movements (Vakra). 

Now it is evident that the spn moves 1830 - 1768 - 62 parts more per 
muhurta than the moon ; d) 

that the stars, 1835 - 1768 -- 67 parts more per muhurta than the 
moon ; 

and that the stars 1835 - 1830 - 5 parts more per muhurta than 
the sun. 


* On the supposition of two moons. 


t On the supposition of two suns, 
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The moon*s diurnal circles and the sidereal month. 

The moon makes in 67 sidereal months 884 circles. 

Hence ,, 1 

Likewise the sun makes in 67 
Hence ,, in 1 

Similarly the stars make in 67 
Hence „ 1 

Changing the month, and taking the lunar month, 
the moon makes in 124 parvas 884 circles. 

Hence „ 2 parvas X 2 ^ 14 circles. 

Similarly the sun makes in 124 parvas 915 circles. 

Hence ,, 2 patvas 915 X ^14 

Likewise the stars 124 ,, 1835 circles. 

Hence 2 „ X 2 = 14 xW circles. 

Now taking a karma-ma^a, we see that the moon makes 
in 61 karma months 884 circles. 

Hence 1 karma month = 14 whole circles. 

or twice the number of half circles. 
Likewise the sun makes in 61 karma months 915 circles. 

Hence „ 1 „ ^^=15 circles. 

Similarly the stars make in 122 ,, 1835 circles. 

Hence „ 1 „ - 15 

Note In all these cases, it must be borne in mind that these conclusions are made on the 
supposition of two moons, two suns, and two stars, making each pair a complete circle a day. 
Hence these half numbers refer to one of these pairs, •/>., half the number of circles per month. 

Now taking the solar month, we see 

that the moon makes in 60 solar months 884 circles. 

Hence „ 1 „ ^ xi circles. 

Likewise the sun ,, 60 ,, 915 circles. 

Hence ,, 1 ,, = 15 circles. 

Similarly the stars make in 120 solar months 1835 circles. 

Hence ,, 1 ,, ^ 2 ^, circles. 

Likewise we can find out the exact number of circles which the moon makes 
in an intercalary month. But in doing so w’e cannot use the ordinary cycle of 
5 years without involving ourselves in long fractions ; for a Yuga consists of 
57 months, 7 days 11 muhurtasand |.| of a muhurta, if all the months of a 
Yuga are converted into intercalary months. (An intercalary year of 13 lunar 


» W "" circles. 

,, 915 circles. 

» W = If circles. 

„ 1835 circles. 

„ 27 f circles. 

or 13 “i whole circles. 


m 


I'llorfths rs = 383' days. This divided by 12 gives 31 days, 29 ^fitifturtas 
and -Jl- of a muhurta, as the measure of an intercalary month. Hence in a 
Yuga there are 57 such intercalary months, 7 days, 11 muhurfas, and f-l of a 
muhurta). So we use the major cycle of 780 years or 156 cycles of 5 years 
each.' Such a cycle converted into intercalary months of the said length will 
be=8928 intercalary months. 

Now the moon makes in 8928 inter months 137904 circles. 

137904 


Hence 


1 


” 8928 

Likewise the sun makes in 8928 inter months 142740 circles. 

142740 


15 TSF circles. 


245 

8928 248 


Hence * „ I „ 

Similarly the stars make in 8928 inter months 143130 circles 
Hence ,, in one „ 


143130 ,.47 . , 

^16 circles. 


8928 1488 

We may also hnd out the number of circles which the moon, the sun 
and the stars make in a whole day. 

Now the moon makes in 1830 days 1768 half circles. 

1768 884 


Hence 


1 


half circles. 


1830 915 

Likewise the sun makes in 1830 days 1830 half circles. 

1830 


Heme 


— 1 half circlfe. 


1 half circle. 


” ” 1830 

Likewise the stars make in 1830 days 1835 half circles. 

u 1 1S35 

Hence „ 1 „ 5^^= 

For one complete cirdb the same process may be employed. 

The moon makes one complete circle in 1 ^^ 2 ' days. 

The sun „ ,, 2 days. 

The stars „ ,, 1 ||.4 days. 

Likewise we may find out the number of circles which the moon, the 
sun and the stars make in a cycle. 

The moon* traverses in a muhurta 1768 parts of the ecliptic circle divided 
into 1098 parts. 

There are in a Yuga 54900 muhurtas. 

Hence in a Yuga he traverses 54900 X 1768 = 97063200 parts. 

97063200 


Hence 


“ 884 circles. 


109800 

Likewise the S'un traverses in 2 days one circle. 
Hence „ „ in 1830 days : 


915 circles. 
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> Similarly the stars move in one muhqrta through 1835 parts of the 
ecliptic circle divided into 109800 divisions. 

Hence in a Yuga 1835 X 54900 = 100741500 divisions. 

These divided by 109800 = 1835 half circles. 

The a'uthor goes on to refer to the views of 25 astronomical schools 
on the disappearance of old moons and the reappearance of new moons, 
muhurta after niuhurta; on the situation of the sun about 1000 3-pjanas 
above the earth, the moon 1500 yojanas above ; the diametrical measure of 
the spheres of the sun and the moon; the number of suns, moons, their 
wives, their satellites the number of stars. 

Then referring to eclipses of the sun and the moon, he* criticises the 
views of others who say that Rahu swallows either of them in part or as a 
whole and that the planets tearing out Rahu’s belly, come out of it. In his 
own view eclipses are nothing but the covering of the sun’s or the moon’s 
disc partially or wholly by the dark vimana or car of Rahu. This Rahu is 
called Parva Rahu as distinguished from Nitya Rahu who causes the phases 
of the moon by covering l/16th part of the moon’s disc every day upto 
15/16 parts on the 15th lunar day in the dark half of the month and again 
disclosing those parts upto 15/I6th parts on the 15th in the white lialf of the 
month. 

The least interval between one solar or lunar eclipse and another is six 
months and the greatest is 32 months for the lunar and 48 years for the 
solar eclipse. 

Referring to Grahas or planets, he says that they are 88 in number. 


Their names 

are : — 



1. 

Angaraka 

16. 

Karbataka 

2. 

Vikalaka 

17. 

Ajakaraka 

3. 

Lohityaka 

18. 

Dundubhaka 

4. 

Sanischara 

19. 

Sankha 

5. 

Adhunika 

20. 

Sankhanabha 

6. 

Pradhunika 

21. 

Sankhavarnabha 

7. 

Kan a 

22. 

Kansa 

8. 

Kanaka 

23. 

Kansanabha 

9. 

Kanakanka 

24. 

Kansavarnabha 

10. 

Kanavitanika 

25. 

Nila 

11. 

•Kanasantanaka 

26. 

Nilavabhasa 

12. 

Soma 

, ,27. 

Riipi 

13. 

Sahita 

28. 

Rupya vabhasa 

14. 

Asvasana 

29. 

Bhasma 

15. 

Karyopaga 

30. 

Bhasmara^i 
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31, Tila 

32* Tilapushpavarnaka 

33. Daka 

34. Dakavarna 

35. liRya. 

36. Vaudhya 

37. Indragni 

38. Dhumaketu 

39. Hari 

40. Pingala 

41. Budha 

42. Sukra 

43. Brihaspati 

44. Rahu 

45. Agasti 

46. Manavaka 

47. Kamasparsa 

48. Dhura ‘ 

49. Pramukha 

50. Vikata 

51. Visandhikalpa 

52. Prakalpa 

53. Jatala 

54. Ariina 

55. Agni 

56. Kala 

57. Mahakala 

58. Svastika 

59. Sauvastika 


60. Vardhamanaka 

61. Pralarnba 

62. Nityaloka 

63. Nityodhyota 

64. Svayamprabha 

65. Avabhasa 

66. Sreyaskara 

67. Khemankara 

68. Abankara 

69. Prabhankara 

70. Araja 

71. Viraja 

72. Asoka 

73. Vitasoka 

74. Vivarta 

75. Vivastra 

76. Visala 

77. Sala 

78. Suvrata 

79. Anivritti 

80. Ekajati 

81. Dvijat 

82. Kara 

83. Karika 

84. Raja 

85. Argala 

86. Pushpa 

87. Rhava 

88 . Ketu 


STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS No. XXL— ON AN 
^ETIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT THE GOLDEN-BACKED 
WOODPECKER, THE INDIAN SPOTTED 
WOODPECKER AND OTHER SPECIES. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L 


The Golden-Backed Woodpecker {Brachypteniits Aurantius), which can be 
easily recognised by its possessing a back of old gold colour and the scarlet 
crest, is widely distributed throughout India though it can hardly be met 
with in the higher hiUs. The Indian Spotted Woodpecker {Pious Macii) 
is also found throughout Northern India, though they are specimens in the 
Lucknow Provincial Museum, which have been obtained from Sikkim and 
Terai.* 

This latter sp,ecieg alao occur in the District of Rangpur, in Northern 
Bengal, for Mr. Vas says, “ The Indian Spotted Woodpecker {Pious Macii) 
and the common green barbet are frequently seen, » and the voice of the 
Cuckoo {Koel) and the Indian Mocking Bird {Kokil) is frequently heard in 
the hot weather, though the birds themselves are not often visible.^'l 

With regard to the two aforementioned species of woodpeckers, Dr, 
W. T. Blanford says : — Brachypternns Aurantius (The Golden-Backed 
Woodpecker) is found throughout India and Ceylon. 

By far the commonest and most familiar of Indian woodpeckers, this is 
often seen about villages where there are trees, and especially in mango- 
groves. It is also found in thin forest, and in Sind in tamarisk-scrub' and 
feeds much on ants ; it is a hold noisy bird with a louci screaming call, often 
uttered on the wing.”| 

The Pious Macii is also known as Dendrocopus Macii (Tht Fulvous- 
Breasted Pied Woodpecker). This species occurs throughout Lower 
Bengal ; it is common around Calcutta. ”§ 

The most remarkable habit possessed by the woodpecker is that of 
tapping the bark of trees and thereby searching for grubs which form their 
principal article of diet. For the purpose of exploring for insects he always 
pitches himself up the bark, sounding the trunk with his beak for insects as 

* Vide the " Catalogue of the Birds in the Provincial Museum, N. W. P, and Oudh, 
Lucknow”, on the 1st April, 1889. Printed by order of the Museum Committee, Allahabad. 
N. W. P, and Allahabad Government Press, 1890. P. 46. (Serial No. 126.) 

Vide “Eastern Bengal and Assam District Gazeteers, Rangpur”. By J. A. Vas, b.a.* 
Bar*at-Law, i.c.s,, Allahabad. Printed at the Pioneer Press, 1911. Page 14. 

t Vide, The Fauna of India Series — Birds, Vol. Ill, pages 58—60. 

§ Ibid; pages 39—40. 
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he goes. The guiding principle of his life is ever “ excelsior for he always 
goes upwards along the trunk though he can sometimes slip backwards or 
laterally round the trunk of the tree if he feels inclined to do so. 

The question now arises : Why does the woodpecker tap the bark of the 
tree with his beak ? This question has been answered by Prof. Low, who 
says, ‘‘ The woodpecker is quite as keen in detecting by sound the presence 
of insects beneath the bark of a tree, and the spotted fly-catcher is aided in 
his pursuit of flying insects by the sounds they emit while on the wung.”* 

Two other most noteworthy peculiarities in the anatomy of this feathered 
carpenter is its stiff wiry tail, which he never cocks up. It serves as an 
excellent support to him as he clings vertically to the bark of the tree trunk. ” 
The second noteworthy physical characteristic is its “ hard chisel-tipped beak, 
which contains a most curious tongue which is worm-like and armed with a 
many-barbed horny tip. This he can shoot out with great facility to some 
distance, as its base is supported by a pair of bony springs ; and altogether it 
is an admirable instrument for exploring crevices and persuading any grub 
which may lie hid therein to come out to dinner.’' | 

The next remarkable habit possessed by the woodpecker is that of uttering 
a ringing cackle while he wings his flight, with outstretched neck and legs 
tucked up onward to some tree-trunk which he intends to explore for insects. 
Mr. Frank Finn says that this propensity for ‘‘ irresponsible and irrelevant 
hilarity ” is a characteristic of all members of the woodpecker tribe. Hiirdis, 
the author of The Village Curate, has also recorded this habit with respect to 
the English Green Woodpecker (Gecinus Vtridis) as svill appear from the 
following passage from his aforementioned poem : — The Golden Woodpecker 
laughs loud at nothing.” 

It must be noted here that, even by the greatest stretch of imagination, 
the epithet ''Golden'' can hardly be applied to the Green Woodpecker of 
England. J 

The woodpeckers derive their name from their habit of tapping the trunks 
of trees with their bills. The primitive myth-makers of Bengal, who were 
keen observers of Nature, noted this habit and explained the origin thereof by 
inventing the undermentioned myth : — 

In very ancient times, there lived in a forest a very pious sannydst (or 
ascetic) who was a great adept in the art of playing upon the stringed instru- 
ment called the ekfdrd. When, in the evening, after finishing his daily 


* Vide the article entitled, “ Nature's Fine Faculties. Some Unexplained Problenas.’’ Publish- 
ed in the Calcutta Daily Eitglishinan of Monday, the 21st June 1926. 

t Vide, 7'he Birds of Calcutta, by Frank Finn, b.a,, m.r.o.v, Third Edition, 

Calcutta, Thacker Spink & Co. 1917. Pages 78—83, 
t Op, cit., page 78, 

7 
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devotions and prayers, he w’ould sit and play upon the ektardy all the beasts 
and birds of the forest would flock round him to hear the music. 

Right in front of this forest was a great mountain on whose other side 
were situated the habitations of men. During the autumn of every year, the 
ascetic used to pay his annual visits to the people who dwelt in those habita- 
tions, and, towards the close of autumn, would finish his round of visits and 
return to his native forest and to his companions — the beasts and the birds. 

One year, on the advent of the month of Bhadra (August — September), 
the ascetic, taking his ektdrd with him, started on his annual tour in the 
villages which were situated on the other side of the mountain. 

On the ver}^ first day of his tour, he arrived towards the close of the day 
at a village which he had never visited before and, coming across a cottage, 
entered it. He found that an old woman, who was naturally tart-tempered, 
was cooking therein, asked for a night’s lodging in her cottage and for a meal. 
But, cross-tempered as she was, she point-blank refused to give him the asked- 
for shelter and food, saying that she had Hone to give him. 

But, nothing daunted by her refusal, he further said : My good old 
woman ! If you have no food to offer to me, well and good. But I am very 
thirsty. Therefore, do be good enough to give me a drink of water.” There- 
upon, the old woman again flew into a fit of rage and refused to furnish him 
with the asked-for drink, saying that there was no water in her cottage to 
give him to drink. 

Seeing the old woman’s outrageous conduct, the ascetic got very angry 
and said : Old woman, as you have refused to give me food and drink, 
though 1 am very hungry and thirsty, henceforth you will have to search for 
your food in the holes and crevices of trees and you will have to quench 3 ^our 
thirst with the water of the rain that falls from heaven.” 

No sooner were these imprecatory words uttered by the sannyast 
(or ascetic) than the old woman was metamorphosed into a long-billed wood- 
pecker which flew into and sat upon a baehixQQ. mannelos) which grew 

by the side of her cottage, and tapped the trunk thereof with her beak. Up 
to the present day, this bird cannot quench her thirst by drinking the 
water of tanks and ponds, but has to slake it by opening her beak wide and 
catching whatever quantity of rain-water would fall thereinto.* 

On analyzing the preceding setiological myth, we find that the main in- 
cidents thereof may be stated as follows : — 


* For a fuller version of this aetiological myth see the article entitled, “ JCdt// Thokrdr Jan- 
makatha ” (or The Birth-Story of the Woodpecker ’0 at pages 448—451 of the Bengali monthly 
magazine Mciichdk (published from No. 90-2, Harrison Hoad, Calcutta) for Falguna 1332, 
B.S, (February— March 1926 A,D.) 
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(1) A hungry and thirsty ascetic asks for food and a drink of water from 
an old cottage-woman. 

(2) The old woman truculently refuses to give him the same. 

(3) On this, the angry ascetic pronounces a curse upon her, saying that 
she will have thenceforth to search for her food in the holes and crevices of 
the trunks of trees and to quench her thirst by opening her beak wide and 
catching the rain-water therein. 

. (4) As soon as this curse is pronounced, she is metamorphosed into a 
woodpecker which possesses the habit of tapping the trunks of trees with her 
beak. 

The principal motif of the myth is that the old woman committed a 
heinous sin by not furnishing the hungry and thirsty guest with food and 
water and that she was, therefore, rightly punished by being transformed 
into a woodpecker. 

The question, therefore, arises : Is there any other setiological myth, 
in Indian folklore, analogous to the preceding one ? 

We must answer this question in the affirmative and state that there is 
current, in Eastern Bengal, an setiological myth which shows how an 
undutiful son, \vho neglected to supply his d3dng mother with a drink of 
water, w^as, for this dereliction of duty, metamorphosed into a skylark. Fur- 
thermore, there is current, in Southern India, an aetiological myth which sets 
forth how a cowherd refused to supply the sacred cow with a drink of water 
when she was thirsty and that, for this inhuman act, the God Vishnu 
punished him, for evermore, by metamorphosing him into a hornbill and 
provided his bird-shape with a huge bill which would enable it to quench its 
thirst only by turning its head upwards whenever it would rain.f 

The same method of punishing a bird by condemning it to quench its 
thirst by drinking rain-water only, was also meted out to the woodpecker in 
a bird-myth which is current in France. It is stated therein that, at the 
time of the creation of the world, the task of excavating the seas, lakes and 
rivers, was assigned to the birds. But the woodpecker alone refused to join 
in this work. For its indolence and disobedience, it was condemned to dig, 
for ever, the wood of trees with its bill. A further punishment was also meted 
out to it by condemning it to the effect that it would be able to quench its 
thirst only by drinking of the water of heaven. It is, moreover, believed that 
for this reason only, the woodpecker’s head is so frequently turned upwards. J 

* my article entitled, St luiies in Hird- Myths No. III. — On two MUiological Myths 
about the Skylark^ in The Quarterly Journal oj the Mythic Society (Bang^alore), Vol. XIV, 
pages 106-110. 

t Vide the article on Bird- Mythology in the Calcutta Review^ No. CCXXV (for July 1901), 
pages 72-73. 

t Op, cit.f pages 72-73. 


STUDIES IN PLANT-MYTHS No. L— ON AN 
iETIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT THE 
NIGHT-FLOWERING JESSAMINE. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 


The Night“Flo\vering Jessamine (Nyctanthes Arhor-tristis) is a small tree 
which is grown in many parts of India for the sake of its beautiful flowers 
which are offered to the gods and from which a perfume is made. It is, how- 
ever, valued for the yellow tubes of the corollas of its flowers which yield a 
beautiful orange-coloured dye. It is known in Sanskrit as Sephdlika, in 
Bengali as Shdi and in Hindustani as Harsinghar, 

The old Dutch traveller, J. H. Linschoten who travelled in Portuguese 
India more than three hundred years ago, has published in his Travels the 
following pathetic myth accounting for the origin of this tree which he calls 
The sad tree — This tree is called ‘ sad ’ because it only flowers at night 
throughout the year (?), and may be reckoned among the marvels of (Indian) 
vegetation. Even at sunset no flowers appear, but, soon after the expiration 
of half an hour, it is conspicuous for the beauty of its numerous blossoms 
which fill the nostrils with their sweet odour. With the rising sun these 
flowers fall off and the ground is quickl}’ covered with them, as it were in 
grief at the demise of the tree, the latter reviving again in the evening, 
proceeds to flower and lose its flowers, alternately by night and day ^ 

In the Malay language it is called '' Suigacy ”, and by the inhabitants of 
the Deccan Parisatico ” or Pul They explain the origin of the name 
by the following Indian legend : — There was a certain nobleman named 
Parisatico, whose exceedingly beautiful daughter was ivooed by the sun ; and 
when dazzled by his charm, she surrendered to the importunity of such a 
glorious lover, she was basely deserted by him for another damsel xvith vohoni 
he had become enamoured. Hence the grief of the deserted, who in a fit of sad 
despair put an end to her own life. The corpse xvas placed on a funeral pile 
and consumed by the flames, and they positively assert that this tree sprang 
from the ashes of this deserted beauty and in token of her grief and indigna- 
tion it sited its flowers with the rising sun and loses its petals, preferring to 
exhibit its ceaseless woe during the gloomy hours of the night 

The incident of the Night-Flowering Jessamine springing from the ashes 
of the deserted princess bears a striking resemblance to the well-known 
Indian legend which accounts for the origin of the Tulsi or the sacred Basil 


Pide the htdian Gardening of the 30th November 1899, p. 216. 
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{Ocymcnt sanctum) from the ashes of Brinda who immolated herself on a 
funeral pyre with the corpse of her deceased husband Jalandhar, king of the 
Asuras. 

The root-idea lying at the basis of these two aetiological myths is the 
savage belief that souls of dead men and, for the matter of that, the different 
parts of the bodies of dead persons may grow up into trees or blossom forth 
as flowers. This conception is common in folk-lore and in poetry. Based 
on this belief is the pretty poetical concept of flowers springing up from the 
graves or ashes of buried lovers, of which an instance occurs in the ballad of 
“ Fair Margaret and Sweet William 

In the story of Tristram and Ysoude, an eglantine springs up from the 
grave of Tristram and winds its arms about the image of the Ysoude. The 
great bard of Avon has immortalized this concept in the words of Lsertes over 
Ophelia : — 

‘ '' Lay her i’ the earth, 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring.” 

and Tennyson says : — 

‘‘ And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land.” 

The incident of the sun-god’s wooing the daughter of king Parisatico 
and of his subsequently deserting her basely bears a striking similarity to 
the incident of the sun-god’s marrying a human girl named Gauri, which is 
described in some folk-songs’^ still chanted in the district of Barisal in Eastern 
Bengal. 


* Vid£ my article entitled, “ On the Cult of the Suii-God in Mediaeval Eastern Bengal ” 
published in the Journal of the Department of Letters^ Vol. XV, pp. 149 to 200. 


KANNADA PASSAGES IN THE OXYRHYNCUS 
PAPYRI No. 413.* 

By S. Srikantaiya, Esq., B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. 

In the Archaeological Report for 1926, Dr. R. Shama Sastri, Director of 
Archaiological Researches in Mysore, gives a prominent place to a consider- 
ation of the identification of certain passages in an unknown language 
occurring'in a Greek farce of the second century A. D. 

As a result of the excavations carried out in Lower Egypt at the instance 
of the Biblical Archaeological Association, at Oxyrhynchus' a large find 
of Papyri was made in 1897. Texts and translations were then completed 
and the OxyrhynCus Papyri No. Ill was published by Messrs. B. Grenfell 
and A. S. Hunt in June 1903 under the auspices of the Egyptian Exploration 
P'und. Among the new classical fragments Tn that volume. No. 413 is a 
Greek play or farce, based upon the story of a Greek girl carried off to the 
coast of a country bordering on the Indian Ocean and rescued by her brother, 
with some passages in an unknown language. In the Hermes (Berlin), 
Vol. XXXIX, p. 307 //. and' in the J.R.A.8. for 1904, Dr. E. Hultzsch 
sought to identify a few of the passages with words in the Kannada 
language. Mr. B. L. Rice, in the Mysore Archaeological Report for 1904, 
considered this identification interesting and significant. According to him, 
in the Papyrus, “ occur what are meant to be some Indian words, and these, 
it has been conjectured, are no other than Kannada, the prevalence of 
which in parts of the west coast renders the supposition not improbable. 
Of the two or three short sentences used, a Greek translation is given of a 

portion, and they are thus known to refer to a drinking scene 

Dr. Hultzsch with some modifications of the originals produces 

(Kannada) sentences The subject is certainly of interest, and 

connects the language of Mysore with early classical antiquities in an 
une.xpected manner.” Mon. S. Levi refers to the fragment of a Greek 
farce, played in Egypt, which has its scene laid in India, and has for its topic 
the adventures of a young Greek, Charition, who finds herself in the power of 
an Indian king, and observes that by its importance for the history of the 
Indian theatre, the fragment calls for special study.i According to Dr. G. A. 
Grierson, the oldest specimen of Kanarese is, according to Dr. Hultzsch, 
contained in a Greek play preserved in a papyrus of the second century A.D.^ 
Rao Baha4ur R. A. N arasimhachar, in the Lives of Kannada Poets, first 
* .A paper read before the Mythic Society on (he 28th February, 1928. 

X. Ind. Ant., XXXIII, p. 12. 2. Uusuistic Survey of India, Vol. IV, p. 653. 
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published in 1907 and since republished, also refers to it.^ Further on, 
he sa 3 ^s in Kannada clffi5DcJoo^55^>4 though he carefull}' adds 
a foot-note that Df\ Hultzsch reads a few sentences of the Greek farce as: 

35T>i- ; i3p?5^ dJcSJSdo z55^j 

-or -9 ttJ ‘ ^ 

Dr. Kittel died at Tubingen in 1903, apparent!}?' without the knowledge 
of the papyrus or without having been able to give a consideration to it. 
Dr, Shama Sastri has taken considerable trouble in identifying every unknown 
word in the Greek papyrus. It is hoped that his splendid effort will engage 
the attention of scholars as it deserves. 

As regards the pla}% the authors observe : “ Both sides of this remark- 

able papyrus are occupied with literary compositions of an unusual type. 
On the rt?c/o are three columns, of which the two latter are almost complete, 
of a low comedy or farce, written in a good sized semi-uncial hand, the 
dramatis personce being carefully distinguished and stage directions added. 
Adhering to the right of the third column about half-way down is an unin- 
scribed fragment of some size, showing that the work did not extend beyond 
half a column more at most. On the verso are, firstly, two columns in a 
much smaller and more cursive hand, preceded by a few letters of a third 
upon the projecting fragment already referred to, from what may best be 
described as a mime, which is mainly, at the best, a monologue* The second 
of the two complete columns is shorter than the other, and there are some 
six centimetres of blank space below it. Secondly, adjoining this to the 
right is another column of dialogue in the style of the r^cto, and with the 
same characters, written in a somewhat larger and more careful hand, but 
evidently by the same person who was responsible for the foregoing mime. 
This column was intended to supersede the latter portion of the first column 

of the recto To assign both sides of the papyrus to one scribe is out 

of the question, but we are not inclined to think that the two documents 
were separated by a considerable interval of time. The hand of the recto we 
attribute with little hesitation to the Antonine period ; that of the verso 
no doubt falls within the second century.^ 

In the words of the publishers of the Papyri, the scene of the play is the 
coast of a barbarian country bordering on the Indian Ocean, and the subject 
is the adventures in those remote regions of a party of Greeks, chief among 
whom is Charition, the heroine of the drama. Such themes are familiar 
from the pages of the early Greek romances, and the plot of this piece seems 
to have run very similar to theirs.^ Charition had not improbably been 

3. Introduction, p. IG. 4. Ih., Kan. Intro, p. 7, /.r.. Some Kannada words occur. 

5. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, III, p. 41. 

6. Of. Euripides; Helen. The real Helen takes refuge in the royal tomb of the Egyptian 
king wherefrom she is rescued, from falling into their hands, by Greek sailors who arrive there 
on their way from Troy, with her husband Menelaus, 
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carried off in the usual way by pirates, and had so come into the hands of 
the barbarians, whose Greek-speaking king is one of the characters of the 
play. She had apparently taken up her abode in a temple ; and the present 
fragment describes her rescue by her brother and others who had arrived by 
sea, and who succeed in effecting their escape after making her captors drunk. 
The buffoon supplies the comic element in the farce.*^ 

The entire dialogue in the play or farce has been reconstructed, with 
marvellous dexterity by Dr. R. Shama Sastri. According to him, the scene 
is Malpi, a harbour near Mangalore, into the hands of whose king Charition 
falls a captive. The Greek lady is said to be familiar with the language of 
the country to carry on a conversation with its king, who is also familiar with 
the Greek tongue. The buffoon is ignorant of the Indian dialect but yet 
some non-Greek words are assigned to him. Two more Greek characters in 
the play are acquainted with the unknown language. 

Dr. Hult^sch who first essayed the identification of some unknown 
words with the Kannada language details several reasons in its support : — 

A. 1.. The farce is concerned with a lady’s stranding on the borders of 
the Indian Ocean and the king of that country addresses his retinue by 
the words ‘‘ Chiefs of the Indians ”. 

2. ■ The king and his retinue use their own language,; 

3. Twice one of the Greeks accompanying the lady gives the Greek 
translation of a fevv Indian words : — 

(a) . 1. 59 — Brathis means Met iis draw lots for the shares’, 

1 64 — brathis ™ her adisL^ 

(b) 1. 66 The words Kottos and Zopit are rendered into ‘ give to drink 

quickly ’. 

Kottos = Kudisu = give to drink. 

(c) 1. 61 — means ' having poured a little wine into the cup separately ’ 

= Bere koncha madhii pdtrakhe hdki 

{d) 11. 83-4. Dr. Hultzsch agrees with Dr. Grierson’s conjecture that 

the first word pdnoiun may be pdnam = drink. Then, if Kannada, 
pdnam here etti katti madhavam her ettuvenu^ i, ‘ having taken 
up the cup separately and having covered (it), I shall take wine 
separately 

(e) ], 85, Parah is Pardku, L e,, attention. 

Note. — Dr. Hultzsch is unable to make out the other words and sentences in the ‘ barbarian 
language’, which Dr, R. Shama Sastri has now identified as Kannada. 

7. Oxy. Pap.y p, ^2. 

S. Cf, Note 12, p. 13 of the Afys, Arch. Pep, 1926. Also p. 45, 1, .59, Oxy. Pap. 

9. Cf, Note 16, p. 14 of the Mys. Arch. Rep,, 1926. 

10. Cy. Note 43, p, 15 of Do. 

U. Cf, Note 44, p. 15 of Do, 


; blessing. 
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B. The Indian language employed being Kannada, the site of Chari- 
tion’s adventures must be a port on the west coast of India between Karwar 
and Mangalore. Though now parts of North and South Kanara, where, 
besides Kannada, Konkani and Tula are spoken, this territory was formerly 
ruled over by Kanarese princes. 

C. The unknown author of the Greek farce may have acquired his 
knowledge of the Kanarese words and sentences either from a native of 
Kanara who resided in Egypt, or from a Greek who had learnt the vernacular 
during his stay in India. 

D. The existence of commerce by sea between Africa and India at the 
time renders it possible- The Peripliis and Ptoiem}^ mention a large number 
of ports on the Indian west coast by name. After Hippalus, the south-west 
monsoon was availed of by the Greek mariners to go to India from Arabia or 
Cape Guardafui. 

E. (i) In the list of inhabitants dating from the time of Vespasian, an 
Eg3-^ptian is registered as absent in India. ^ - 

(ii) In an (hitherto misread) inscription of the temple of Redesiye, on 
the route from tlie port of Berenike, on the Red Sea, to A[)olliiu)polis Magna 
(now Edfu), on the Nile, Prof. Wilcken discovered the name of an Indian 
traveller who halted there to worship at the shrine of the Greek god Pan.^‘^ 

F. The existence of Roman imperial coins found in several parts of 
South India, in Malabar, Cannanore, tlie Coimbatore district, on the Coro- 
mandel Coast, at Madura, etc., goes to suggest the existence of a Roman 
Settlement and a mint at Madura. 

G. Indian Astronomy was greatly influenced by the Greeks: 

(i) Romaka Siddhanta gave rules for the meridian Yavanapura (of the 
Greeks) i.e., Alexandria. The results of Greek science which were known to the 
author were imported from Africa by sea to the port of Broach on the 
Narmada river and hence up-country to Ujjain.^*'^ 

(ii) Gargya-Santhifa (hrst ceiitury B.C. Prof. Kern) mentions the Greek 
astronomers as well as the Greek kings of the Punjab. 

(iii) A calendar fragment discovered at Milet and belonging to the 
second century B.C. gives several weather forecasts on the authority of the 
Indian Kallaneus.^® 

12. Kenyon : Grcri’ Papyri in thi' British Vol. II, p. 48, 1. 43 ; p. 40, 1. 92, cf. 

Prof. Wilcken. 

13. Dr. Hultzsch says the record beloii}j[s to the period of the Ptolemies and the name of the 
record may be a hellenised form of the Hindu word Subhanu. Quaere, why not bhanu ? 

14. A silver coin purchased by Dr. Htiltzsch in the Bangalore bazaars bore on the obverse 
the head of Ptolemy I facing the proper left, and on the reverse an eagle, sitting on the thunder 
bolt and facing the proper right, with a legend in Greek round the eagle, cf. J.R,A.S* 1904. 

15. We are also supposed to get our names of the days of the week from the Greeks. 

lb. Information furnished by Prof. Wilcken to Dr. Hultzsch. 

8 
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(iv) Kalanos, not the Gymnosophist who accompanied Alexander and 
ascended the funeral p^'re at Susa, turns up at the embassy to Augustus. He 
comes from Broach and burns himself at Athens, where a tomb is raised to him. 

H. The Graeco-Roman records of Indian embassies are full of similar 
odd and incredible statements. To Augustus, • embassies of kings were 
frequently despatched from India, which had never before been seen with 
a leader of the Romans A® 

From these, Dr. Hult^sch concludes a lively intercourse between India 
and Occident about the time of the birth of Christ and sa3^s there can be 
nothing strange in the circumstance that the author of the Oxyrhyncus farce 
or his informant must have been acquainted with the Kannada language.!^ 

Kannada Language. 

The Kannada language is now spoken in the whole of Mysore and Coorg, 
surrounding parts of the Madras Presidenc}^ in the Nilgiris, in Madura by 
the immigrants, in parts of Central Provinces and Berar, in the southern 
districts of the Bombay Presidency and in the western parts of the Nizam’s 
Dominions, by a population totalling about eleven millions. About the ninth 
century A.D., it was spoken from the river Kaveri to the river Godavari. 
The group of Dravidian languages as a whole, however, covered the entire 
peninsular India from the Vindhs^a mountains and the Narmada river in the 
north to Cape Comorin in the south, excluding Orissa in the east and the 
Gujarati and Marathi districts in the west, and also in the northern half 
of Ceylon. Besides, a Dravidian dialect, Brahui, is spoken in the far north- 
west in Beluchistan.-^ 

Malayalam is said to be a very ancient off-shoot of Tamil. Mr. Sten 
Konow considers very many similarities to exist between the Etruscan and 
Dravidian languages.-* Telugu which has a very rich literature, is mainly 
spoken on the Coromandel coast, north of Madras, and the adjacent interior 
right up to the centre of Hyderabad. 

Whether the Dravidian civilization or the I ado- Aryan Brahmanical 
culture be older, the fact remains that the materials for a study of the early 
Dravidian institutions are scant}^-- and it is even more so with regard to the 
Kannada country. 

Tamil was the language of all the kingdoms in the south, in the early 
centuries A.D. Malayalam was not in existence. The golden age of Tamil 
literature may be ascribed to the first three centuries A.C.^^ 

17. The T7idian Tmveh^ of Apollojiiiis of f'yajia, et<\, by Mr. Priaulx, London, 1873. 

18. Moiiumentuin AncyramLm edited by Mommsen, Chap. 31. 

19. J, R. A, .9., 1904, pp. 399-405. 20. Lives of Kannada Poets, Intro., p. xi, 

21, y. R.A, S. for 1904, p. 45. 

22, Oxford History of l7idia\ Vincent Smith (1920), Intro, xi. 23. 7^,, p. 144. 



The country was kliown as Dravida. Limyrike — Damirike —/.c., Damir* 
Ike, referred to in the Periplus,'^^ is, according to Bishop Caldwell, the Tamil 
country. At that time, beyond Barygaza (Broach), the adjacent coast 
extended in a straight line north to south and was called Dachina-Bades.^^ 

The antiquity of the Kannada language is well known. The word 
‘Karnata’ occurs in Varahamihira’s Brihatsamhita, a work of the sixth century. 
It is also found in Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara due perhaps to its mention 
in the Paisachi Brihatkatha of Gunadhya. This reference goes back to the 
earliest days of the Christian era. A Tamil poem of the second century 

A. D,, Sllappadikamni, refers to Kannadar.-^ Speaking of a Karnata dynast 3 ^ 
in Nepal, the Nepalese Chronicle, Swayahhiipiirana, refers to a Karnata king 
Nanyadeva, who conquered the ^^'hole country in Sravana Sudi 7 of Nepal 
Samvat 9 or Saka Sainvat 811, /.eg, 889 A.D., who ruled at Bhatgam and 
was succeeded by his son Gangadeva who was followed by his son Narasimha- 
deva. Dr. R. Shama Sastri, from a reference to the Ganga rulers of Mysore, 
is inclined to suggest that the reference ma\' be to the Ganga king called 
Nanniyadeva, who was also known as Bhutuga.-'^ 

According to the Ceylonese Chronicle, Mahawanso, in the third century 

B. C., on the despatch of missionaries to foreign parts after the third Convo- 
cation, for the establishment of Buddhism, the th^ra Mahadeva was deputed 
to Mahishamandala, and the th^ra Rakkita to Wanawase, Banavase just 
outside the borders of the Sorab taluk, in the Shimoga district.^^ Banavase, 
the capital of the Kadamba kingdom, is mentioned in the edicts of Asoka, 
and was known as Vaijayanti or Jayantk Asoka’s mission to Mysore gains 
confirmation from his inscriptions at Brahmagiri, Siddapura 'and Jatinga 
Ramesvara Hill, in the Molakalmuru t'uluk of the Chitaldroog district. 

The Kadambas were of Brahmin descent and an independent dynasty 
ruling in the districts now comprising North and South Kanara and western 
Mysore, up to the sixth century A.D. Mayiiravarman, the first king of the 
Kadambas, conquered the country by lighting the Pallavas w’ho must have 
succeeded the Nagas.^^ A Banavase inscription, said to belong to the first 
or second century calls the country round Nagakhanda. A lead coin 

found ill 1888,* at Chaiidravalli near Chitaldroog bears the name of 
Sadakana-Katalaya-Maharathi. An inscription of Malavalli, Shikarpur 

24. The Peri pins of the Erythrcan by \V. H. Schoft' (1913), Longmans Green & Co., 
g 53, p. 205. 

25. p. 43, § 50. 

26. Lives of Kannada Poets, Intro, xv. 

27. Mys. Arch. Pep. for 1926, pp. 26-27. 28. See chap. XII. 

29. Ancient History of the Deccan, by G. Jouveau-Diibreuil (1920), p. 57. 

30. Mysore and Coorg : B. L. Rice, p. 202. 

* Now in the Museum, Bangalore. 
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taluk* Shimoga district, belongs to the second year of Haritaputa-Vinhu" 
konda— Chutakiila Manda-Satakarni, king of Vaijayanti and the Banavase 
inscription referred to is of his 12 th year. This king had a daughter who 
joined her son in the making of a gift to a Naga. The son was called Sata 
or Sivaskanda— Naga-Sri. The lady was the wife of a Maharathi/^^ From 
these, Mens. Dubreuil concludes that the Chutus succeeded the Andhras in 
Mysore and in Aparauta near Bombay. Siv^askanda-Naga-Sri may have 
ruled over the territory of Chituldroog.'^'^ His name was remembered even 
in the time of the Kadambas/^*^ Further, coins containing the image of a 
ship with two masts are found almost exciusiv^eiy on the coast between 
Madras and Cuddalore, with the legend Sri-Pulamavi (Rapson). The Ujjain 
symbol indicates the Satavah ina dynasty, who therefore ruled over Kanchi. 
Again, another inscription of the last king of that dynasty, a Pnlamavi, shows 
that prince Skanda-Naga. was his great general. Magas were powerful when 
the Satavahana dynasty came to an end. One of these royal families of 
Naga origin took their place and were called Chutus. Almost all the 
ancient Pallava kings were their contemporaries and uUimately succeeded 
them/^^'^ Referring to the existence of Indians in Armenia between B.C. 130 
and A.D. 300, Mr. J. Kennedy says that two Indian chiefs, Gisane (Kisane) 
and Demetr (Temetr), rebelling unsuccessfully against the king Uinaskhe 
(Dinaske)'), fled westward with their clan and found shelter with Valarshak, 
or Valarsaces, the first Arsacide Monarch of Armenia (149-127 B.C.). They 
founded Vishap or Dragon (Town). In the neighbouring town of Ashishat, 
the pantheon of all the gods of Armenia, they set up replicas of the idols they 
worshipped in India. Fifteen years later, they were murdered by the king. 
Their sons Kouar (Giievarj, Meltes (Meghtes), and Horiau continued to hold 
the canton of Taron and divided the land between themselves. Three towns 
were founded and temples built. In 304 A.D. St. Gregory appeared and 
overturned their faith, baptising over five thousand idolaters. Vishap in 
Armenian being Nagpur, these people must have been Naga worshippers.^^ 
Banaouasei is mentioned by Ptolemy.*^' Hiuen Tsiang’s Kou-Kin-Na- 
Pu-Lo is said to refer to it. If so. Buddhism was well established in this 

part of the country. 

Like Banavase, Punnata is referred to by Lassen. Ptolemy says beryl 
is found there. Col. Yule in his map of Ancient India places it near Seringa- 
patam, about seventy miles to the south-east. According to Mr. Rice, 

31. Epigrapkia Carnatica, VII, Sk. 263. 34. Dubreuil, pp. 48-56. 

32. Kanheri luscriptiou. No. 1021 of Prof. Luden’s list. 35. Ib., p. 47. 

33. Epi^raphia ludica, VII, p. 51. 36 . /. R, s, (1904), p. 309. 

37. Ancieut India as described by Ptolemy^ by J. W. HcCrindle, p. 178. 

38. JJfe of Hitien Tsiany^, by Beal (Trubner's Oriental Series), p. 146. 

39. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII, p. 13. 
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Pimnata was the name of an ancient division in the extreme south of the old 
Kongu kingdom, at a later date called Padinad. As regards beryl, the best 
beryls are, according to Pliny, those which have the greenness of pure 
sea-water, and come from India, seldom found elsewhere. Padiymr^^ in 
Onarapiiram taluk, Coimbatore district, contained mines which were almost 
the only source^^ known at the time for good beryls. P^ew gems were better 
appreciated by’ Romans or Indians. Vaniy’ambadi in the Salem district was 
also said to possess a mine (R. Sewell). 

Tamil Land, 

Outside Banavase and Funnata, other references in ancient works 
happened to be to the towns on the west coast. Those we are concerned 
with were included in one or other of the kingdoms of the Tamil land, and 
the Tamil land of the earlier da}'S was much more extensive than now where 
the Tamil language is spoken and included the Kannada, Malayalam and 
Tulu-speaking countries. Ceylon was in close touch with the Tamil-speaking 
mainland. No doubt, the Telugu-speaking country was noted for its cotton 
manufactures and diamond mines but commerce supplied the wealth required 
for civilized life and the Dravidiau was not afraid to cross the seas. The 
sea-borne foreign trade of the Tamil states was due to its wealth in gold, 
pearls, conch shells, pepper, beryls and choice cotton goods.'^- 

Wealthy cities sprang up in the south. Their material civilization was of a 
high degree and attracted the attention of other powers. Megasthenes heard 
of the power of the Pandyan kingdom, and the names of the states of Pandya, 
Chera and Chola are mentioned in Asoka’s edicts. A.sok£i mentioned a 
fourth minor kingdom Keralai)utra, later on absorbed in the Pandyan kingdom. 

While the Maur3^an Empire, even during Asoka’s days, did not extend 
beyond northern Mysore, and the Kushan and Gupta empires were confined 
to the north of India, the Andhras who were reckoned powerful even in the 
time of Magasthenes and whose historical dynasty may have been established 
about the time of Asoka’s death, are found exercising authority in the 
regions of the Western Ghats soon afterwards.**^ Their dominion stretched 
right across the Deccan from sea to sea and they engaged in wars with both 
the dynasties of the Western Satraps, the early Kshaharata line with its 
capital in the Western Ghats and the somewhat later family ruling in Ujjain. 
Both the Satrap dynasties were of foreign origin, and associated with the 
Sakas.*^ The Andhra kings assumed the position of protectors of Hinduism 

40. 60 miles from the Mysore frontier, (R. Sewell). 

4L Early History of India, Vincent Smith, p. 400. 4.2. Ox, His. /nd., pp. 14-15. 

43. The Second Kock Edict of Asoka. See Asoka : Vincent A. Smith, p, 115. 

44. Ox His, India, p. 119. 

45. “Traces of a Scythic descent are to be found among the Kattees of Kattywar at this 
day “—Letter from Sir G. le. G. Jacob, read at the Royal Asiatic Society. Feb. 19, 1873. 
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and of the caste institution. The most powerful of the later Andhras was 
GautamTputra Yagna Sri who reigned about A.D. 173-202. 

The Pand 3 -an kingdom^® extended from Nelcynda to Komar, its western 
boundary being the southern range of the Western GhatsA® and with the 
increase in the direct trade with the west, the name Pandion became better 
known at Alexandria than that of Porus and ultimately took its place. About 
20 B, C. the PandioQS were the only Indians who had realized^^ the advan- 
tages of a European alliance. The ' Pandion ’ of the first Roman embassy 
was said to be a Rana of Ougein. Lythic records in tbe Pandya country are 
in the alphabet of the Asokan period. Buddhist faith had been firmly 
established in the very centre of Malabar, in a place called Sri-Mula-Vasam, 
now finder the sea. As in the early coinage of the Greeks, the heraldic 
symbol served with the Pandion as a stamp of authority and a fish was used 
for the pur[)Ose. Roman soldiers were enlisted in the service of the Fandions 
and other Tamil kings.'^^^ Their tents were guarded by powerful Yavanas.'^^ 
Yavaoa ladies are said to have carried arrows and given them to the kings 
when required while hunting, etc.^^ In the iSlahabharata, reference can be 
found to the Yavana wives of Saindhava. 

While the Pandyan kingdom, the earliest of the three Tamil states, 
extended beyond the Ghats and included Travancore,®^^ it was later on divided 
before the time of the Asokan inscriptions.®^'^ Before the fourth century 
A.D. the Chera dominions comprised the western coast known as Kerala as 
far as Gokariui and Goa, and Kerala was administered by Vicero 3 'S residing 
at Muziris (Cranganore).®^ The coast country from and beyond the Pandion 
kingdom was the Chola, Le., Coromandel, the largest, richest and the most 
prosperous — the Ma’abar .‘of. the' Saracens. The Chola fleet sailed up to 
the mouths of the Irawady infi and to the distant Malayan 
Archipelago.®® 

The most important of the highways of the ancient world were those 
that joined Nineveh and B'ab}4o‘n to the Deccan and Pataliputra, or Egypt 
and Arabia to Ceylon and China.®^- The»Yue-Chi, Indo-Sc 3 ^thian or Kushan 
kings of the first and second" tdiituries A.D,, evidently maintained active 
commercial relations with the Roman empire, while they attempted at the 

46. Peripltis^ p. 80, § 54, p, 211. 

47. i.e.s is included tlie Tinnevelly district aQd exteaded as far north as the Palghat gap. 

48. Mt. Betti goof Ptolemy, p. 59, 

49. Ancient Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity : Dr. Kadhakuraud Mukerji, pp. 137-8, 

50. Early ills. Ind., pp. 400-401. 

51. Cf. Tamils i8oo Years Ago, by Kanakasabhai. 

52. This information is given to me by a Kannada scholar who prefers anonymity. 

53. Periplus, | 54, p. 211. 54. Eliot, Coins of India, p. 3. 
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same time to extend their trade eastwards/'*'^ Maritime activity prior to the 
days of the Portuguese was confined to commerce and no thought was given 
to occupation or conquest. From vSouthern India were exported goods by 
sea to the Roman provinces, or through the overland routes in the north, and 
were paid for with Roman gold.^^ 

In ancient times, parts of the west coast were called the Pirate Coast, 
Ariake in Ptolemy's time was divided among three chiefs, one of whom 
belonged to the d 3 masty of vSadineis and ruled the wealth}' commercial people 
occupying the sea-board. According to the PeHphis, Sandanes, after becom- 
ing master of Kalliena (Kalyana), formerlv of the house of Saraganes the 
Elder, subjected its trade to the severest restrictions. Thus, if Greek vessels 
entered its port even accidentally, they were seized and sent under guard to 
Barj^gaza, the seat of authority.''’^ Lassen suggests Sandanes to have been the 
agent or representative and Saraganes one of the great Satakarni or Andhra 
dynasty. 

The coast of Konkan was well kiiowji as the pirate coast. It extended 
from about Chaul to Nitra, the Mangaruta of Kosmas and the present 
Mangalore. Richly freighted merchantmen continually plying along the 
coast, particularly those which left the Fgv[)tian ports for India, carried 
troops on board well armed for their defence. As against this statement of 
Pliny, Mr. Campbell suggests that by Ariake Andron Pieraton, Ptolem}’' did 
not mean the pirates at all hut was referring to the Aadhra-bhrit)^as who 
ruled over the Konkan and some parts of the Deccan. J. W. McCrindle, 
however, says the reference is to the pirates. According to him, from the 
few words in the Periplus ^^ — and in these places there are pirates— the 
inference is that the south Konkan and Kanara were more particularly infest- 
ed by pirates. This is the fourth minor or Satiya kingdom of the Asokan 
inscriptions. 

The antiquity of Hindij trade in East Africa is established by Speke.^- The 
Puranas describe the mountains of the moon and the Nyanza lakes, and refer 
to the source of the Nile as ‘ The Country of Amara ’ — the name of the district 
lying north of the Victoria Nyanza. The interested reader is referred to a most 
illuminating article contributed to the Asiatic Researches, instituted in Bengal, 
Vol. Ill (1799), No. XIII on Egypt and other countries adjacent to the Nile 
from the Ancient Books of the Hindus b\' Lt. Francis Wilford. On page 
297 of that volume, he says — “ It appears, indeed, that a free commimication 

57. Ox, His. Ind., p. HI. 

58. C, J. Brown: Coins of India (Fteritage of India Series), p. 34. Pliny laments the drain 
of Roman gold, year by year. 

59. Ptolemy, p. 39. 

60. Bombay Gazetteer, (Thana District), Vol. II, p. 415 n. 

61. § 53, pp. 203-204. 62. Disccn'cry of the Source of the Nile, Chaps. I, V and X. 
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former!}^ subsisted between Egypt and India, since Ptolemy acknowledges 
himself indebted for much information to many learned Indians whom he had 
seen at Alexandria ; and Lucian informs us that pilgrims from India resorted 
to Hierapolis in Syria; which place is called in the Puranas, at least it 
appears to me, Mahahhaga, or the station of the Goddess Devi^ with that 
epithet. Even to this day the Hindus occasional!}'" visit, as I am assured, the 
two Jwala-Mitkhis, or springs of Naptha in Cusha-Dwipa within ; the first of 
which dedicated to the same goddess, with the epithet Anayasa, is not far 
from the Tigris ; and Strabo mentions a temple, on that very spot, inscribed 
to the Goddess Anaias'' The second one, a spring with a flaming mouth, is 
near Baku, when the Hindus attempted to visit the sacred islands in the 
West. He also refers to the account of Cornelius Nepoa that certain Indi or 
Hindus were shipwrecked on the shores of the Baltic, but conjectures it was 
a pilgrimage,®^ while it was in the course of a voyage of commerce according 
to McCrindle that these Indians were driven by storm into Germany, and 
Q. Mettelus Celer received them from the king of the Suevi.®^ Lt. Wilford 
says that he believes in the assertion of the Brahmin Pandits, after examining 
their sacred books, that a great intercourse anciently subsisted between India 
and countries in the West.®® 

Lt. Wilford has taken enormous trouble to decipher the Puranic legends 
regarding Egypt and has given maps illustrating his identification. 

Calitata was Ethiopia, Nubia and Egypt; Nile takes its rise from the 
lake of the Gods — Amara — in the region of Sharma, between the mountains 
of Ajagara and Sitanta, parts of Somagiri or Mountain of the Moon, etc.®® 

In page 327 ef. seq. of the same volume, we find a detailed reference to 
the Krishna legend and the Yaduvamsa. During the infancy, however, of 
Krishna, the persecuted®'^ Yadavas emigrated from India, and retired to the 
mountain of the exterior Cusha-Dwipa or Abbysinia,*’ Their leader was 
Yatu and they are called Yadavas. The mountains are called after them. 
The people are now called Ouremidre or Ardwemidre, i.e., the land of Arwe, 
the first king of that country. The Indian emigrants are described as a 
blameless, pious and sacred race and the genuine Jtthiopians are said by 
Stephanus of Byzantium, by Eusebius, by Philostratus, by Eustathius, and 
others to have come originally from India under the guidance of Actus, or 
Yatu.®^ I must leave you to the volume of Wilford for any detailed refer^ 
ences ; I may, however, in [)assing, invite your attention to the following:®^ 
‘‘Such have been, according to the Puranas, the various emigrations from 
India to Cusha-Dwipa: and hence part of Africa was called India by the 
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Greeks. -The Nile, says Theophylact, flows through Libya, Ethiopia and 
India. The people of Mauritania are said, by Strabo, to have been Indians or 
Hindus, and Abbysinia was called Middle India in the time of Marco Paolo. 
Where Ovid speaks of Andromeda, he asserts that she came from India; but 

...the scene of her adventures was the region adjacent to the Nile. The 

country between the Caspian and Eiixine had the names both of India and 

Ethiopia, Even Arachosia is called White India by Isidorus ; Yellow 

India of the Persians, and the yellow Indians of the Turkish geographers (are 

mentioned) we are positively assured by Herodotus that the Oriental 

Ethiopians were Indians ; and hence we may infer that India was known to 
the Greeks, in the age of Homer, by the name of Eastern Ethiopia ” 

The Hindu trade with Abbysinians, etc,, in existence before the birth of 
Christ is also referred to in the PenplusJ^ Indians had also settled in 
Arabia. In the early centuries of the Christian era, they were settling 
down on the Chinese coast. Berossus writing c. 350 B.C. says crowds of 
strangers lived in Babylon, Babylon, after its destruction, by Sennacherib, 
was rebuilt and beautified (seventh and sixth centuries B.C.), It overthrew 
its rival Nineveh. With Nebuchadnezzar, she became the wonder of the 
world and the greatness lay in her vast and expanding trade with the East, 

The Greeks must have heard of India and the river Indus as early as 
the sixth century B.C, as Hecateus refers to it in his Geographical Treatise."^^ 
In the fourth century B.C. Alexander’s tutor wanted him to get him an 
Indian scholar. Pythagoras who had visited Egypt was considered to be a 
disciple of the Brahmins.'^^ According to Plutarch, Homer read in Asia and 
the children of the Persians, Susians and Gedrocians sang the tragedies of 
Euripides and Sophocles. One Kalanos, a Gymnosophist at Taxila, left 
India with Alexander the Great, and burned himself on a funeral p 3 ue at 
Sousa, The founding of Alexander’s Empire brought to the East an expan- 
sion of Greek culture and promoted an exchange of commodities. In the 
words of Plutarch, Alexander’s deeds civilized Asia. Diodorus (later half of 
first century B.C, and early A.D.) refers to the king of Palibothra as a lover of 
the Greeks. Dio Chrysostom’s (the age of Plutarch) Orations confirm that 
Homer’s poems were sung by the Indians who had transhited them into their 
own language. Aelian, a contemporaiy of Philostrastus, refers to Indians and 
the Lings of Persia as translating and singing Homer. Apollonius of Tyana 
travelled with Damns and was for four years a guest of the Brahmins in the 

70. § 14, p. S7 ; I 53, pp. 203-204. 71. Lassen; /W. A/Ur,, II, p, 150, 

72. Prior to Alexander, India was known to the Greeks as a country which by sea was to 
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first half century AvD. Born about 4 B.C., he came to explore the wonders of 
India and get acquainted with the learning and wisdom of the Brahmins., 
He wq.s a Pythagorian philosopher and met larchas at Taxila and disputed 
with Indian Gymnosophists. He reached India, through Khorasan, the 
Hindukush and the kingdom of Kabul. The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea 
(81, 96 A. D.) wras a manual of Roman, or to be more exact, Egyptian trade, 
with Indiat ..The geography of Ptolemy (A.D. 138, 161) belongs to the reign 
of Antoninus Pius. . The expedition, of Alexander and the Indica of . Arrian' 
belongs to the period A.D. 150-160. Strabo who was born about 63 B.C. 
and who. was living in A.D, 21, Pliny who laments the annual drain of Roman 
gold .to. .India, 550 . mill, sesterces (80 lakhs) have already been referred 

to. The life of Apollonius of Tyana was published by Philostrastus after 
AiD. 217. Clemens of Alexandria {d, 220 A.D.), Archelaus of Carrhe (278. 
A.D.)., Hierocles who. visited and travelled in India in the fifth century A.D. 
and describes the Brahmins as abstaining from flesh meat, are among the 
others who wrote, on India. 

Great cities in the East sprang up and by means of their intellectual and 
material civilization were destined to be the centres of a new empire. Moneys 
long stored up circulated in the markets; the philosophy of the Vedantai and 
the Upanishads as well as the Astronomy of the Chaldaeans became available 
to the Greeks. 

. Several distinct trade routes on sea, as by land, sprang up and it was 
found that the sea voyage round the Makran coast was not difficult. 
Exchange of ideas between India and Europe became more frequent with the 
formation of Greek kingdoms in Western Asia. About the middle of the 
third century B.C. was established the Graeco-Bactrian monarchy and certain 
Indian districts w^ere subdued by Greek kings. The Hellenic influence on 
Indian art, the modification in Buddhist teaching by contact with the .Greek 
gods, and the influence of Buddhist ideas on Christian doctrine are referred 
to as some of the results. ‘The notions of Indian philosophy and religion 
which filtered into the Roman Empire flowed through channels opened by 
Alexander, for Europe was till then alrnost ignorant of India. 

Egypt had become wealthy mainly owing to the Indian trade and her 
trade with Arabia Felix. They were carried from the ports of the Red Sea 
to the Mediterranean but it was not known whence the trade came. They 
were carried by the Arabs through the deserts to the Persian Gulf and from 
there to Cossier and to the Troglodytic Berenice'^® on the opposite coast. 

74. G. N. Banerji : Ijidia^ p. 718. 75. Ox. His, Ind.^ p. 67. 

76. Sea-port on the southern frontier of Egypt where the Romans met the fleet intended for 
India. Mussel harbour, /.<?., Myos Hormos or Ras Abu Somar was the principal port of Egyptian 
trade with India, 
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In the course of these attempts at cheaper means of getting Indian pro- 
ducts, the Greek sailors of Euergetes made a settlement in the island of 
Diosco'rides (Socotra) in the Indian Ocean and there met the trading vessels 
from India and Ceylon. Greek was the only language spoken there till it fell 
under the Arabs. 

Pliny says : To those who are bound for India, Ocelis is the best place 
for embarkation. If the wind called Hippalus happens to be blowing, it is 
possible to arrive in forty days at the nearest mart in India, called Muziris. 
This, however, is not a desirable place for disembarkation, on account of the 
pirates which frequent its vicinity; nor is it very rich in articles of merchandise. 
Besides the roadstead for shipping is at a considerable distance from the shore, 
and the cargoes have to be conveyed in boats either for loading or discharging. 

“ At the time I am writing these pages, the name of the king of the place 
is Caelobotrus. Another port and a much more convenient one is that which 
lies in the territory of the people called Nelcyndi, Bacare b}- name. Here 
king Pandion used to reign, dwelling at a considerable distance from the mart 
in the interior, at a city known as Madeira.” 

By the time of Herodotus, the navigation of the Red Sea had been estab- 
lished. Frankincense and myrrh of Arabia Felix and cinnamon and cassia from 
beyond India or Ceylon were supplied. Tides are referred to as a phenomenon. 
Skylax’s voyage from the Indus to the Persian Gulf and cotton and bamboos 
of India and the gold-digging ants as large as foxes. are referred to. 

The commerce of Ethiopia, India, Arabia and Egypt itself converged on 
the cosmopolitan city of Alexandria. Before the discovery of the monsoons and 
the time of Claudius, Indian trade through Egypt with Europe was not much’. 
In 20 B.C. there was a mission to Augustus from ‘ king Pandion’, the Pandya 
king of Madura, in southern India. Strabo attributes the embassy to a 
Pandion rather than a Porus but connects it with the Indian who burned 
himself at Athens. At Antioch, about 22 B.C., these Indian ambassadors, 
perhaps, were met on their way to Augustus Csesar by Epidaphne Nicolas 
Damascenus and their letter of credentials was in Greek.'^’^ Allusions to this 
first Roman embassy are made by Horace in his Odes. Florus and Suetonius 
refer to it. Dio Cassius (194 A.D.) speaks of its reception at Samos (B.C, 
22-20) and mentions Zarmanos as accompanying it. Hieronymus (A.D. 380) 
in his translation of the Cation Chronicon of Eusebius alludes to it but places 
it in 26 B.C. (third year of the 188th Olympiad). Plutarch refers to an Indian 
in the suite of Augustus who put an end to his life and to his monument being 
known as the Indian’s tomb. “ Zarmanochegas, an Indian, a native of Bargosa, 
having immortalized himself according to the custom of his countr 3 % here lies” 
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— is the inscription at Athens on the tomb of the Indian. Damascenus suggests 
he was either accompaa 3 dng the embassy or was attached to it though the 
letter was stated to be in the name of Porus, According to Apollonius of 
Tyana, he may be a Hindu, bearing a name 2^armanos Ch'egan, Sanskrit 
(Jramanacharya, which points him out as of the Buddhist faith, and as proved 
by his death, a priest earnest in his- faith. His companions may have also been 
Hindus, and perhaps the representatives of a Hindu and possibly a Buddhist 
prince.'^s “Whether because he was of the Sophists and therefore out of 
emulation, or whether because he was old and it was the custom of his country, 
or whether as a show to the Athenians and Augustus who had gone to Athens, 
expressed the determination to die and put an end to his existence. And 
having been firstly initiated in the in^^steries of the two gods held out of their 
due coarse for the initiation of Augustus, he afterwards threw himself into 
the burning pile.'”^® 

The period of the first Roman embassy was the time when India was 
over-run by the Yue-chi. About 25 B.C. Kujula Kadphises (Yue-chi) subdued 
the modern Afghanistan and about A.D. 10, Huomo Kadphises conquered 
north-west India. The Indo-Scythian Empire followed in the wake. The 
Scythian, though subject to the Parthian kings, occupied the lower Indus. 
“ The Buddhist influence thus spread in Asia and Eastern Turkistan became 
the bridge on which the Indian manners and customs and above all Indian 
religion passed both to China and Central Asia.”®'^ Indo-Greek and lado- 
Parthian princes continued to govern the principalities in the Kabul and on 
the North-West Frontier. Gondophernes reigned between A.D. 20 and A.D. 
48. The name is said to be Parthian or Persian. St. Thomas, according to 
early legends, is considered to have preached Christianity in his dominions. 
There is also another tradition according to which the Apostle Thomas was 
martyrized at Mailapm (Mylapore) near Madras.®^ 

Trade between south India and the Roman Empire was extensive in the 
first and second centuries A.D. It first started in the luxuries of lifers and 
later extended to cotton and industrial products. The discovery of the mon- 
soon helped its expansion. It was largest from Augustus to Nero (A.D. 68). 
It was checked and perhaps temporarily stopped by Caracalla’s massacre of 
the people of Alexandria in A.D. 215. Under the Byzantines, the trade was 
With south-west India, Travancore and south-west coast, and commerce 
with the Deccan and the interior declined. 


78. P.78. 79. CA Dio Cassius, 80. G. N. leaner ji : pp. 33 and 36. 
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The second embassy belongs to the first half century A.D* According to 
the Periplus it was in 41, A.D. Pliny gives the story of the second embassy. 
It was the result of an accident. A freedman of Annius Plocamus^^ was 
carried off by a gale to Hippuros,®^ a port of Ceylon, where he was hospitably 
and kindly received. The Raja of Ceylon learnt the principles of the Roman 
justice from him and the visit culininated in an alliance. Rachias and three 
others®® were sent to Rome. Plocamiis learnt the language of the country he 
visited in about six months.. On the next occasion, Sopater was sent from 
^ Rome and presented to the Ceylonese monarch, who was called Chandra 
Mukha Siva. (41-52 A.D.)®'^ The ambassadors from Ceylon in Rome spoke a 
language which had not previously been heard there and which the freedman 
of Plocamus.alone could interpret and with which even he was but imperfectly 
acquainted. 

It must be pointed out that Donald. Fergusson suggests Pliny’s Tapro- 
banian embassy did not come from Ceylon but Sumatra was Taprobane.®®. 

An Indian embassy during Trajan’s time (107 A.D.) is said to have been 
present at the shows given by the Emperor to his people. There is a suggestion, 
that it may have been despatched by Kadphises II (Yue-chi) announcing his 
conquest of North-Western India. ®^ 

Strabo says : A certain Indian, as he was discovered to be afterwards, was 
brought to the king of Egypt by the coast guards of the recesses of the 
Arabian Gulf, who said they had found him half dead and alone on a stranded 
ship, but that they did not know who he was or whence he came, since they 
did' not understand his language, and he could not speak Koptic. The king 
Eurgetes II (B.C. 146-117?) gave him to the charge of the man who would 
teach him Greek. After he had learnt Greek, the Indian explained that on 
his voyage from India, by a strange mischance he mistook his course and 
reached Egypt in safety, but only after having lost all his companions by 
starvation. His story was doubted : he then promised to guide the king’s men 
to India. Eudoxus of Cy^icus went to and returned from India with a cargo 
of perfumes and precious stones- He went again a second time and came 

84. jPeriplus,p^ S. 

■85. The Ophir of Solomon. C/. LasSen, Kudremala— a port of Ceylon, on the Arippo-ar. 
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across people whom he had to conciliate and made a list of some of their 
words. He set sail again a third time on a great ship with two masted boats 
as those of pirates. He put music girls on board, and physicians and other 
artisans. He finally came to people who spoke the same words as those he 
had made a list of before and learnt they were the same men as other Ethio- 
pians and neighbours of the kingdom of Bogus. He did not reach India.®^ 
According to Strabo, young female musicians of Western origin were articles 
of import, certain to please in India. Professionally there was little to choose 
between them and the ' 3 ^oung well-made girls intended for debauchery ’ • 

offered by the Greeks to the kings of the ports of Gujrat along with musical 
instruments. 

Clemens of Alexandria (192 — 217 A.D.) says that Brahmins despised 
death and set no value on life because they believed in the transmigration of 
souls and the Semnoi (Buddhist Sramanas) worshipped a kind of pyramid, 
beneath which they imagined that the bones of a divinity of some kind lay 
buried. He distinguished clearly between Bramanai and Brachmanai.®^ He 
referred to Brahmins as neither drinking wine nor tasting animal food. 

Callistratus (A.D. 250) describes a statue of a drunken and reeling 
Hindu. 

Archelaus of Carrhe (278 A.D.) and St. Jerome both mention Buddha 
byname. India and Buddha occur in his account of his disputation with 
the heresiarch Manes at Ghana in Mesopotamia and Cedeenus refers to 
Manes as a Brahman, Buddha’s story was given in the eighth century A.D. 
by John of Damascus as the life of a Christian Saint. Buddha himself has 
been canonized by the Christian Church as St. Josephat and in- 

cluded in the mythology of Pope Gregory XIII. According to Richard Garbe 
and V. A. Smith, Buddhism influenced the early development of Christianity 
which in its turn coloured some of the later Hindu doctrines and creeds.^^ 

Dionysaics (A.D. 360 — 420) is a poem in forty-eight books written by 
Nonniis of Panoplis in Egypt to celebrate the triumphs of Bacchus and his 
conquest of India. It is often regarded as a Western version of the Maha- 
bharata, Bacchus encounters and makes drunk and captive an Indian army 
under the Astrais in Bithynia near the lake Astracis. Later on, he meets 
and defeats, in S 3 Tia, a powerful army commanded b}’' the son-in-law of the 

90. Strabo, Book 2, 3, 3-4. Strabo did not believe the story he narrated. 

91. hut. Ant, (1904), Vol. XXXIII, p. 12. 

92. The reference in ancient works to Brahmanai Magoi is said to mean sons of the 
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Indian king Deriades (Durj^odhana).^^ After the Syrian endount’er, Blemmys,' 
king of the Erythrean Indus but subject to Deriades, submits to Bacchus and 
settles with his people in Ethiopia. 

Thus we find thlt for thousands of years before the Greeks grew out of 
the savage state or prior to the Phoenician exploits in the Mediterranean or 
the Atlantic, the countries around the Persian Gulf were the home of civili- 
zation and culture. Gradually, Egypt and Ancient India entered into the 
group but the centre of trade continued as before. The growth of civilization 
* in Ancient India was responsible for an active merchant marine trading to 
the Euphrates and the Tigris and to the Eastern Seas. The Greeks overcame 
the jealousy of the Arab traders on the African coast in course of time, who, 
however, mostly retained the commerce of the Red Sea. Precious stones, 
spices and incense went in increasing quantities for the service of the 
Egyptian gods, from India^^. 

In course of time, the centre of gravity shifted beyond the valley of the 
Nile and the Euphrates to the peoples of the north and the succeeding cen- 
turies witnessed the struggle for the discovery and mastery of the routes 
through which Indian trade passed^®. Gradually, the Romans acquired a 
taste for the precious things of the East. They had to pay tolls to the 
Parthian Empire and to the Arabic kingdoms. They tried to avoid it and 
get control of the sea-borne route to India. 

.Maritime activity was chiefly in the hands of the Dravidians though the 
Aryans had a share in it. The Indian traders settling in Arabia, Africa and 
on the coast of China must have included a large percentage of Dravidians. 

. As early as the third century B.C., Berossus has recorded the presence of 
crowds of strangers in Babylon. 

The division of the Greek nation, occupying an important social posi- 
tion in the Roman Empire, comprised some of the Macedonians ; and the 
cities of Alexandria and Antioch, the second and third cities in the Empire 
for wealth, population, size and influence were chiefly peopled by Greeks. 
Philosophy lent a splendour to the Greek name. The teachings of the Indian 
sages were echoed and reflected in the Western world.^® After the Antonines, 
the real representatives of the intellectual supremac}^ of the Hellenic race 
were to be found in the cities of Asia, Egypt and Syria, Greek art is said 


94. He was known in Greece through the Greeks who had visited India or the Hindus who 
visited Alexandria. We also know that the relations of the Bactriaii Greeks with the Hindus 
were many and intimate. Dionysius is Gisane or.Krishna. Cf. Lt. Wilford's article on ‘ Egypt 
and the Nile ’ already referred to. 
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to be reflected in the Gandhara School of sculpture and to have lived on for 
many 3 "ears till its absorption in the hands of Indians, The Indian custom 
of ornamenting golden vessels was adopted in the sphere of Greek culture 
and the Indian Jacinth became a favourite material with lapidaries. Indian 
precious stones and Indian fables influenced Greek travellers’ tales, 

The Greek invader found in India an ancient and highly developed 
society and much as it is to-day, in the matter of living, usages and customs, 
in size and population, etc.^^^ In the wake of Alexander’s invasions, Greek 
settlements were established in the Punjab and the North-Western Frontier 
and the existence of the Bactrian kingdom and its off-shoots between 246 
B,C. and 50 A.D. helped their development, The Indo-Bactrians were 
even said to be the Goanese of antiquity,!^^ Saka invasions from the second 
century B.C, resulted in the establishment of Saka kingdoms in the Punjab, 
at Muttra and the Kathiawar PeninsulaA^® 

Greek authors of 300 B.C. refer to caste and ceremonial purity^^^® as 
relating to the Hindus. Regulations of the Mauryans regarding ‘ finding 
lodging for foreigners, to keep them under observation, to escort them out 
pf the country, and in, case of sickness or death to provide for the treatment 
or burial of the stranger, whose property they were obliged to protect and 
account for’ implies constant intercourse with outside states and visits to the 
capital on business by strangers. The Mauryan Empire levied tolls on trade 
and the identity stamp was called Ahhijnana 

Buddhist and Brahrninical writings testify to the existence of trade in 
the fifth century B.C. with the Persian Gulf, the coasts of Arabia and 
Africa.^^® Ujjain (capital of Avanti, Le.^ Malva) in the seventh century B.C. 
is one of the seven sacred cities, rivalling Benares, according to the discover- 
ies in Taxila.i^® 

This, sea trade in the Indian Ocean was carried on largely in native 
Dravidian craft. It had great influence in the interchange of ideas as well 
as products. The goods sought after by the, foreign merchants on the Indian 
coast were pearls from the fisheries of the Tampraparni river in the Tinne- 
velly district; beryls, ,gold^^^ and corundum from Mysore and Coimbatore; 
pepper and the other spices from the Malabar coast. Muziris or Cranganore, 
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and Bakarai or Vaikkarai, the haven of Kottayam, in the Travancore State 
were the principal ports where, as in several other places, there is reason to 
believe, Roman subjects were living. Korkai on the Tanipraparni river was 
the chief centre for the pearl fisheries. Puhar, also named Kaveripaddinam, 
then at the mouth of the river Cauvery was for some time a rich and thriving 
port. It, with the other ancient ports there, is now desolate owing to an 
elevation in the coast line.^l^ ** The utter destruction of the once wealthy 
commercial cities of Korkai and Kayal on the Tinnevelly coast, now miles 
from the sea and buried in sand dunes, ceases to be a mystery,” if we 
remember that the coast level has risen. In other localities, some not 
very distant from the places named, the converse has happened, and the 
sea has advanced, or in other words, the land has sunk.'’^^- In either case the 
signs of the existence of early trade have been obliterated. 

We may conclude that in all probability the earliest inhabitants of 
India settled on the ancient high and dry land of the Peninsula, and not in 
the northern plains. According to Kautilya also the commerce with the 
south was of greater importance than that with the north, the more precious 
commodities coming from the Peninsula. He says that while the northern 
regions supplied only blankets, skins, and horses, gold, diamonds, pearls, 
other gems, and conch shells came from the south. The Tampraparni river, 
the Pandya country and Ce3don are named. Textiles came from the Konkan. 
Commerce by land and sea with foreign countries was regulated by many 
ordinances, and passports were required by all persons entering or leaving 
India.^i^ 

Evidence is also furnished by the Dravidian alphabet, supposed to be 
from a Semitic (Himyaritic, or Phoenician) original, and to date from about 
1000 B.C. against the Aryan of Kharosthi which was formulated about 
B.C. 500 after the conquest.^^^ 

Coins. 

Evidence derived from the existence of coins in India next claim 
our attention. Coins of Azes (50 B.C.) contain the names of sovereigns with 
proper inflexions and they could not have been copied from any existing die. 
This suggests a familiarity with the Greek language in the north-western prov- 
inces of India and if the suggestion that the first embassy to Rome came from 
the Punjab be accepted, the Greek language of the credentials can be easil}^ 
explained. Even the little knowledge we possess regarding the Bactrians, Indo- 
Greek and Indo-Parthian dynasties is due to inferences from coins.^i® In 

111. Ox. His. Ind., pp. 143— 44. 112. //j., Intro, iv. 113. Ox. His. Jmi., p. 5. 
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Peninsular India, the Roman aureus circulated as currency like the British 
sovereign at the present day. By the time of Vespasian, the Roman coin had 
so naturalized itself that Indians preferred to use it.^^'^ Pliny lamented the 
drain of Roman gold to India. 

InJ, P.4.S., 1904, R. Sewell has detailed the discoveries of Roman 
coins in South India. They were largest in the neighbourhood of the beryl 
mines in the Coimbatore district and the adjacent parts of the Madura district. 
The articles of trade with which Rome was concerned were also the products 
of South India. The number of coins, besides hoards, discovered there 
amounted to 612 gold and 1187 silver coins. 

Madxtra District. 

1839. A Solidus of Zeno. 

1856. Sixty-three coins were discovered at Caliem-* 
pootoor in lyempully taluk, a place adjacent 
to the boLindarj^ of the Madura and Coim- 
batore districts. 

Dr. Bidie discovered them. They range from 
B.C. 8 when Drusus was Senior Consul to 
Commodus A.D. 180-193. 

Coimbatore District. 

1800. Coins of Augustus and Tiberius were dis- 
covered. 

1810. Do. They were a potful. 

1817. A silver coin of Augustus, and punch-mark- 
ed Buddhist coins in Pandukulis^^^, were 
found. 

1806. Five gold coins of Augustus, Tiberius, Antonia 
and Claudius were found. 

1878. Rev. ’H. Little discovered a hoard of five 
hundred coins. 

Four miles east of Coimbatore. 1842, 322 
Roman denarii of Augustus and Tiberius, 
including some of Caligula and Claudius 
were found. 

1827. A gold Roman coin was discovered by John 
Sullivan. 


Polachy : 


Karoor : 


Vellaloor : 


Ootacamund : 
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Kannanttr : 1850-1 A,D. Five coolie loads of Roman aiirei were 

unearthed, by Capt. Drur^^', in a well- 
preserved state, belonging from Augustus 
29 B.C. to Antoninus Fius A.D. 161. 

Cuddapah District : 1838. An aureus of Trajan found. 

Nellore: 12-7-1787. Alexander Davidson, Governor of 

Madras came by Roman coins and metals 
of Adrian, Faustina and some Trajans. 

Sholapiir : Fifteen miles from Darpal. 1840. A hoard of 

Roman coins — of Severus, Antoninus, 
Commodus, Ducius Vernes, Geta was 
found. 

Col. Tod in 1824 stated that Greek coins were once struck in India, 
marking a first intermingling of eastern and western culture in India. As 
already remarked, currency of South India chiefly consisted of Roman gold 
along with the spherules.^-^ Regarding the issue of lead coins, one of which 
is discovered and belongs to Vasishthi Putra Sri Pulamavi (A.D. 130 about), 
which has on its obverse a two-raasted ship, Mr. C. J. Brown suggests it was 
evident!}^ intended for circulation on the Coromandel coast. It is in evi- 
dence that a great Saka conqueror, Nahapana, who founded a kingdom on the 
Western Ghats in the first century A.D. also reproduced the Greek hemi- 
drachm.^2^ About A.D. 180, Sri Yajna Satakarni struck not only the lead 
and billon coins as usual but restruck and imitated the silver hemi-drachms of 
the Satrap Nahapana.^^^ The coins also suggest the establishment of a king- 
dom in Malwa about A.D. 1 by Chastitana, another Saka chieftain. 

The earliest coins assigned to Kurumburs, a pastoral tribe of the North 
Arcot district, are two-masted ship copper pieces of the third century A.D.^^ 
The Andhra coins showed a two-masted ship with details like those of the 
Gujarathi ship at Borebodur and the Persian ship at Ajanta. 

From these R. Sewell is led to the conclusion that in all probability 
Roman merchants continued to reside in South India, either permanently or 
for sufficiently long periods. The discovery of Roman copper coins in large 
quantities suggests their daily use.^^^ Roman coins may have been exchanged 
against the spices destined for the Roman kitchens. 

The Asiatic and Egyptian Greeks, by virtue of their geographical situa- 
tion and for the purposes of trade, must have found it necessary to learn the 
languages of the countries where they lived and to get acquainted with their 

120. C. J. Brown : Coins, p. 58. UA. Cf. Periplus, p. 244. 
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literature. It does not appear as if the opportunity was used- to the full. 
Nevertheless, though knowledge was confined to the higher classes among the 
population of Asia and the Alexandrines, literary productions must have been 
addressed to a public widely dispersed and very dissimilar in tastes and 
habits. 127 ig quite certain, also, that Indians must have become familiar 
with the Greek alphabet by Panini’s time (fourth century B.C.)128 

The best elephants came to the West from India.i^^ Ivory, apes, pea- 
cocks were indigenous to India and the words used in Hebrew to designate 
them are not Hebrew but Dravidian. An Indian peacock was sent to the 
king of Egypt as a present and he dedicated it to Jupiter. Export of pea- 
cocks to Babylon is referred to in the Baveru Jafaka, a work of about 400 
B.C. Rice (Oryza) is similarly derived from arisi in the Dravidian language. 
Cloves and nutmegs were procurable in the early days only from the Malayan 
Archipelago. They went to Alexandria about A.D. 180 and the I ndo- Malayan 
trade must have commenced subsequent to the first century A.D. as the Peri- 
plus does not refer to it. Sandalwood is a native of South India ; likewise, 
ebony, blackwood and teak referred to for the first time in the Periplus, 

Greek Colonies in India. 

The foregoing makes it sufficiently clear that Greek settlements must have 
existed in South India on a fairly large scale. The following supplementary 
facts may be given. 

In the proximity of Maruvarpakkam, on the beach, were the settlements of 
Yavana merchants where attractiye articles were always exposed for sale. Here 
also were the quarters of foreign merchants who came from beyond the seas 
and who spoke various tongues. Kanakasabhai bases this information on the 
Tamil poems. V. A. Smith in his Early History of India agrees and suggests 
the reference to be to Kaveripattanam. It is Khaberis^ north of TranquebarA^2 
If the high quality of Mauryan sculpture was due to a happy blending of 
Indian, Iranian and Hellenic factors, Greeks must have resided in India 
forming settlements of their own. The Indo-Greek princes and people so 
settling in India tended to become Hinduized. A record discovered at Taxila 
refers to a district officer under an Indo-Greek king as a ‘meridiarchh suggest- 
ing the use of Greek for official purposes. Our knowledge of English, Per- 
sian, Marathi and French confirms the belief that Greek must have been 
spoken at the time at the courts of the Indo-Greek kings though it may not 
have spread among the Indian people. 

127. Finlay : pp. 10*11. 128. G. N. Banerji : India, p. 20. 129. Ox, His, Ind,, p. 68. 
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Greek factories were probably established in the places which were most 
frequented by Alexandrian ships. The merchants must have consigned their 
goods to those places and these factories must have managed all their busi- 
ness with the authorities and the people, 

Muziris must have been one such. There is reason to believe that 
Roman subjects lived at this place. Merchants used to sail from Arabian 
ports to Muziris in July and August and reach it in forty completing 

the return journey in December or January following. The place is identi- 
fied now with Cranganore, its identification with Mangalore being a mistake. 
To the Christians it was the landing place of St. Thomas, the Apostle. 
It is the nearest port to Madura on the west coast.^^^^ According to the 
Periplus,^^^ it was in the kingdom of Cerebothra. It was full of ships sent 
there with cargoes from Arabia and the Greeks. It was located on a river. 
There was a temple for Augustus built there. 1^6 

The alleged Greek colony of Byzantium on the west coast of India is 
denied by McCrindle, who suggests Ptolemy’s reference to it may be to 
Vaijayanti or Vijayadurga in the Ratnagiri district. 

Karur is said to have been the capital of Limyrike, where Kerobothras, 
i.e., the Chera Keralaputra, resided.^^® IntheAsokan Rock Edict, the Kerala 
or Chera kingdom was mentioned. It included the Malabar district with the 
modern Cochin and Travancore States, sometimes extending eastwards. 
Asoka also mentioned a fourth minor kingdom, the Satiya kingdom. “The 
kingdom of Satiyaputra must have adjoined Keralaputra ; and since the 
Chandragiri river has always been regarded as the northern boundary of that 
province, the Satiyaputra kingdom should probably be identified with that 
portion of the Konkans or low lands between the Western Ghats and the sea, 
where the Tulu language is spoken, and of which Mangalore is the centre. 
The name of Kerala is still well remembered and there is no doubt that the 
kingdom so called was equivalent to the southern Konkans or Malabar 
coast. The ancient capital was VanjiJ^^^ also named Karuvur, the Karoura 
of Ptolemy, situated close to Cranganore, which represents Muziris, the 
port for the pepper trade, mentioned by Pliny and the author of the 
Peripliis at the end of the first century A.D.^^^ 

Nitra is identified with Mangalore.^^^ Pliny also refers to it. 

I34(<z). /. R,A,S, (1904). p. 601. 

135. p. 51 and §54, p. 44. 
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Tyndis referred to in the Peripliis is identified with Ponnani, on the 
river of the same name. The river drains a rich section of the western 
mountains — theAnnamalai Hills and it is a natural terminus for pepper of the 
hills and the beryls of the Coimbatore district. 

Bakare is identified with Kottayam in Travancore. Bakare (Ptolemy, 
p. 52), Becare (Pliny), Bacare (Periplus^ 55). The Peripliis says the kings of 
Bacare and Nelc 3 /nda lived in the interior. 

Of the principal ports mentioned in the Periplus (§§52-3), in the 
Konkans, North Kanara and North Malabar, it is sufficient to mention 
Nelcynda. It was said to belong to the Pandyan kingdom. Pepper trade is 
prominently mentioned. Its situation is near Kottayam. 

The Adeisathori referred to is that section of the Western Ghats extend- 
ing immediately northward from the Coimbatore gap.^^^ 

Ujjain (Ozeni) was the capital of Malwa, It is inland from its port 
Bar 3 ^gaza and to its east. It is very prominently mentioned in Buddhist 
records. In the time of Hiuen Tsiang, Buddhism was on the decline here and 
at Barygaza, while it was flourishing in Guzerat and in the Konkan.^^^ It 
formed the principal stage on the route from the Deccan to Sravasti, Kosala’s 
capital. Asoka according to the Mahawaiiso was ruling here as Viceroy. 

Barygaza or Broach is a trading town at the mouth of the Narmada 
river, on the west coast of India. The first Roman embassy with the Pandion 
is stated to have started from this port and proceeded by way of the Red Sea. 
It was also called Bargosa from Sanscrit Varikatcha. When the Periplus 
was written, it was a place of considerable trade and the commerce of the 
West first came here. It natural!}/ welcomed opportunities of friendly inter- 
course with Rome.i^^ Ptolemy describes it as the greatest seat of commerce 
in western India and the capital of a powerful and flourishing state. It 
was also an important port of the Empire of Chandragupta Maurya. 

These references ma}^ be said to establish, conclusively, considerable 
maritime activity and trade between South India and the West and suggest 
incidentally the existence of Greek settlements on the west coast of India. 

It was natural for the Arabs to preserve a secret of their knowledge of 
the channels of trade with India. Certain accidents helped Rome in her 
quest of a cheaper method of obtaining materials from India and that directly 
without the Arab as an intermediary. A Roman subject, perhaps in the 
Abyssinian service, was driven to sea in an open boat to India with a favour- 
able wind and much information. Subsequently, Hippalus, a venturesome 

* 141. Note^ — Dr. Burnell suggests Kadalundi near Beypore. 
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navigator (about A»D. 47) observed the periodic change of the Indian mon- 
soon and made a successful voj’age to India and returned richly laden with 
cargo. Of the articles of merchandise he was unable to secure however, was 
cinnamon.^^® Indians in their turn directed their attention to the West. 
They were besides the carriers of the trade to the Western countries from the 
Further East also. “The Chera backwaters became a meeting place for the 
trade from the China Sea to the Gulf of Suez 

The civilization of Indo-China came exclusively from the Deccan and 
was of Indian origin. The Indo-Chinese inscriptions are dated in the Saka 
era and the alphabets closely resemble those of the Deccan. There is 
evidence of the existence of this influence in the second century of the 
Christian era. Ptolemy gives the names of coast towns in Annam which are 
not merely Indian but Sanscrit. An inscription of a Champa king Sri-Mara 
or Mura-Raja is in Sanscrit, in an alphabet identical with that of the Rudra- 
daman inscription at Girnar. “ The Indo-Chinese civilization did not come 
from ever};’ place in India, but from a port of the Deccan whence the 
travellers embarked for Indo-China.” Gudur near Masulipatam is identified 
with it. In Ptolemy’s time, the whole coast line of Further India was 
inhabited by the Sindoi (Hindus) and the Brahmanic religion may have gone 
by the sea.^^^ Brahmans from India civilized Siani.^^^ The Cambodian 
Empire was Hinduised by a Brahman Houentieu (Kaundin 3 ;a) in the first 
century A.D. according to the Chinese records.^^^ 

Besides, it was in the second century A.D. that the Chinese lost the 
command of the highways of Central Asia,i®^ and transmarine commerce 
which was in existence as early as 120 B.C. between India and China got 
a fresh impetus. In the first century B.C., the Chinese knew India as T’ien- 
du or T’ienchu, about the time of the introduction of Buddhism into that 
country, i, e,, about 67 A.D.^^* 

Malaya and Java are also mentioned by Ptolemy. According to Dr. 
Fergusson, the Buddhist immigrants to Java came from Gujrat and the 
mouth of the river Krishna. The Indians of the Coromandel coast first 
established commercial relations with Indonesia.^^^ 

Ancient Hindu mariners had light-houses to warn ships, as for example 
at the port on the mouth of the river Cauvery where there was a big tower 
on a palmyra trunk carrying on the top of it a huge oil-lamp.^®® It shows 
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the importance of the South Indian coast as a centre of trade. Fa Hien 
mentions sailing in 413 A.D. for Canton in a merchant vessel with 200 
Hindu traders on board. About 222 A.D. at the time of the Wu^ a ship 
with seven sails could sail from Kango-tia-chou, a place on the west coast of 
India according to Dr. Bretschneider, and could enter Tat’sin (Syria) within 
a month, if the winds were favourable.i*'^'^ 

We have already referred to the existence of evidence in Egypt, etc., 
indicating close contact between the West and India and to these may be 
added the following. 

In the Nile valley, and at Bab 3 don, native authors such as Manetho and 
Berossus wrote in Greek. The Roman Empire offered the Greek intellect a 
new home with fresh constitutional and legal principles and the West became 
a province of Hellenic manners and customs. 

In Auxum, the capital of ^ Abyssinia, the great monolith, belonging to 
the first century A.D. is of Indian inspiration. While the idea is Egyptian, 
the details are said to be Indian.^^^ 

In the Anthropological Magazine, Man, for 1906, part VIII, the famous 
Egyptologist Flinders Petrie, refers to his discovery of portraits of Indian 
men and women at Memphis, as the first remains of the Indians known in 
the Mediterranean. The connecting links testifying to embassies from 
Eg 3 'pt and Syria to India and to the missions of Asoka for the propagation 
of Buddhism as far west as Greece and Gyrene which were so far lacking 
appear to have started with the discovery of the Indian colony at Memphis. 
Further researches may shed great light on this connection. 

A reference to Alexandria may be made in concluding this long account. 
It was here the Greek play is said to have been composed. Alexandria was 
essentially a Greek city, made up of about every nation under the sun. It 
carried on a large, profitable and increasing trade with the East. Its 
influence on the Roman Empire and European civilization was vast. Its 
schools of philosophy modified Christianity in the East. Its wealth and 
population excited the jealousy of Augustus. Hadrian was struck with the 
activity and the industr 5 /' of the Alexandrine population. 

Alexandria was dealing with Indian wares. Dio Chr 3 ^sostom, con- 
temporary with Plutarch and a friend of Apollonius of Tyana, who lived in 
Trajan’s time, mentions Indians among the cosmopolitan crowds to be found 
in the bazaars of Alexandria, having come by way of trade.j^^i There is a sug- 
gestion that the Indians referred to may be the Ethiopean Indians, whose 
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city was Adule. But, it is said, Hindus also resorted to this centre of the 
world’s trade3®^ 

There was a statue of the River God Indus in the town, probably the 
g^ift of a Greek. Constantinople 'also seems to have reported the presence 
of Brahmans. 

During the reigns of Severus, his son Caracalla, and the pseudo- 
Antonines, Alexandria and Palmyra were moat prosperous and Roman 
intercourse with India was at its height. Then Roman literature gave more 
of its attention to Indian matters, and did not, as formerly, confine itself to 
quotations from the historians of Alexander or the narratives of the Seleu- 
cidian ambassadors but drew its information from other and independent 
sources. In the life of Isiodorus by Damascius as presented by Photius is to 
be found an account of some Brahmans who visited Alexandria and lodged 
in the house of Severus, i.e., before he became consul (A.D. 470 ?) and took 
up his residence at Rome. 

Thus, under the Romans, Alexandria was the centre of the world’s 
trade; its port was the mistress of the trade which passed between 
India and Europe, The Syrian vessels touched there en route to Italy. The 
harbour was always busy and full and in the streets might be seen men of all 
languages and dresses. 

Recapitulating what has been elaborately set out before, it will be found 
that a few solid facts emerge from the preceding considerations. 

1. The existence of trade between South-West India and Egypt. 

2. Colonies and settlements for purposes of trade of the Greeks and 
Romans in South-West India and of Indians in Egypt. 

3. Some familiarity with the Greek tongue by trading Indians and of 
Indian languages of the South by the people of Alexandria interested in Eastern 
trade. 

4. Intimate knowledge of Egypt and the Nile, etc., acquired by the In- 
dians, whether it implies that the Indians came to India from thence or Indians 
colonized there later. 

5. Reference to the Brahmans and Hindus in ancient Greek literature 
and the discovery of Roman coins in India excluding the possibility of identify- 
ing Indians with other than Hindus. 

These facts are of paramount importance in coming to a decision regard- 
ing the language of the unknown passages in the Greek play^ under reference. 
It is unfortunate that no attempt has been made to explore the possibilities 
of these passages belonging to any language in Egypt and the surrounding 
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countries. Whether the passages do not belong to the Etruscan language has 
also not been considered. Then, the island of Socotra is in the Indian Ocean 
and, not improbably, the people there may have been at that time generally 
known as Indians like the Ethiopians and others. Till the Mussalmans overran 
that country, it was only Greek that was spoken there and it was an important 
centre of the Eastern trade at the period of which we have been speaking. It 
is not unlikely that a large number of Socotrians also lived in Ale.^andria. It 
is impossible for iis, here, to say whether the unknown passages do not belong 
to the language of Socotra or again whether these passages have not something 
to do with the listed words and passages of the language spoken by the people 
with whom Eudoxus of Cy^^icus came into contact during his voyages. If we 
could exclude the possibility of the passages being thus identified with any 
other non-Indian language, then the question would again arise whether they 
may not have something to do with the Brahiii dialect of Gedrosia, which has 
marked affinities with the Dravidian languages of the South. If ' Pandion ’ 
be a mistake for Porus and the embassy went from the north-west India, then 
even the Greek language of the embassy’s credentials could be explained. 
This avenue of research also deserves careful consideration. A north-western 
Indian relationship with the passages would also be consistent with the know- 
ledge of the Hindus regarding East Africa and the large number of Sanscrit 
words to be found in the vocabulary of the Egyptian language. It may also 
be usefully considered whether the unknown passages may not belong to either 
later Pali or old Prakrit. The publishers of the Oxyrhyncits “Papyri on p. 55, 
while commenting on 1. 83 containing the words ' Paiioiimhretikateman\ etc., 
say : ‘‘ Assuming that it is worth while to bring the barbarian language into re- 
lation with any known speech the key is possibly to be found in late Pali or 
old Prakrit. We owe to Dr. G. A. Grierson the suggestion that in the present 
passage, for instance, Panounibreti may represent Pano amrita (drink and 
nectar) which suits the context remarkably well. Similarl}^ he would convert 
alemmaka in 1. 205 with the Pali alam, (enough or stop), ha being a substantive 
suffix which an ignorant Greek might use incorrectly. But we must leave the 
consideration of this question to Sanscrit scholars.” It may nevertheless be 
said that the vast intercourse between south-west India and Alexandria may 
be considered favourably to locate the scene of the play in a western port of 
Southern India. In this case, we cannot be unmindful of the second embassy 
to Rome in the first half century A.D. Plocamus learnt the language of the 
country Ceylon : it must have been Tamil, If, however, Pliny’s Taprohane 
refers to Sumatra, a fresh difficulty arises. 

Of course, if we could agree with Dr. R. Shama Sastri’s identification of 
Malpinaik, an important link for his case will have been forged. This apart, 
Dr. Shama Sastri combines ransom and drink But as the distinguished savant 
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X)f the Mysore University (Sir Brajendranath Seal) has said, the two cannot 
be, and as the drinking scene undoubtedly is there, casting dice for ransom 
ma}’ be abandoned. The scene is also reconstructed in the Report bv him 
with this modification. Following the syllabification (which Dr. Shama Sastri 
has made) of the transliteration of the unknown Greek passages one seems 
inclined to agree with the learned doctor that the passages may be of the 
Kannada language. But it is not altogether easy so to agree without a little 
straining of Kannada itself. 

Dr. Seal does not appear^^^ wholeheartedly to agree with this identifica- 
tion, judging from the words ‘ if this is Kannada speech, etc.’ I have had 
the advantage of a long and useful discussion 'with him on this subject and he 
seems to consider that the language may be Dravidian while it would be 
rather difficult to contend that it is Kannada onl}^ excluding the possibility 
of Tamil being the unknown language. I may observe that Dr. Shama 
Sastri is a Sanscrit scholar and that Dr. Seal is also a scholar in Pali and 
Prakrit in addition. In the second century A.D. Malayalam had not yet 
definitely formed, but Tamil was a well developed language. The difference 
between Kannada and Tamil in the derivation of words, etc., may not have 
been so much as now. The annexed table^^^ indicates how, if the language 
can be said to be Kannada, it may be considered to be Tamil as well, though 
the rendering as we have it creates a predisposition in favour of Kannada. 

If the farce was staged at Alexandria,!®® why should it contain non-Greek, 
particularly Kannada passages ? Who could appreciate it there ? Was the 
Kannada language likely to be understood by any important section of the 
people in that place ? I can understand Tamil scenes in a Burmese play or 
a French scene in an English drama like Henry Dr. Hultzsch was 

unable in 1904 toidentif}^ more than a few words and Dr. Grierson suggested 
Pali or Prakrit to have been the unknown language. Mr. R. A. Narasimhachar 
has not been able to give us the benefit of his experience. Rao Bahadur 
H, Krishna Sastri whose recent demise we all so much deplore was kind 
enough to spare to me long talks on this play ; I trust I am not taking 
any advantage in stating that he felt it difficult to qgree with the identifica- 
tions of the learned doctor. Rao Bahadur M. Shama Rao, our President, 

164, See p. 19, Mys. Arch, JRep,, 1926. 165. See Appendix “ C 

166. The Publishers suggest it may have been staged at Oxyrhyncns. 

167. Cf. Shakespeare : Henyy V, Act HI, Sc. iv. Rouen— -a room in the palace. 

A dialogue in French between Katharine, the daughter of Charles and Isabel of France 
and a lady attending on the princess, called Alice, is given, about 60 lines in all. In the previous 
scene, the English Forces are below the gates of Harlieur in France and the Governor and 
citizens on the wall. King lienry enters with his train and the gates are opened to him, 
Note — French could be easily understood and the scene appreciated by Shakespeare’s English 
audiences at the time. 
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has given me many and valuable hints and I am extremely grateful to him. 
I have had the benefit of interesting discussions with Messrs. B. M. Srikantia, 
D. V. Gundappa, B. Venkatanar^mappa and others and I regret to say that 
my sanguine expectations were not realized. 

‘ Chiefs of the Indians in the text, may not refer to the tribal 
chieftains at all. None are referred to in the dramatis personce or the play. 
Why does the Hindu king address his party as ‘ Indian Chiefs’ or address 
them in Greek while starting them to dance, himself leading, while on every 
other occasion, he speaks in the unknown language ? 

Then, the form of the identification is again important. There is no 
trace of the existence of any Kannada literature prior to the seventh century 
A.D. The words as identified read like modern Kannada. The primitive 
Kannada of the Kadamba period is said to differ as much from the Kannada 
of the thirteenth century as the latter from the modern. Beowulf and a 
mid-English verse may each be compared with the poems of Tennyson or 
Kipling to give us some idea of the difference. Nor is there any indication 
of the spoken Kannada of the period. 

In a paper contributed to the Third Oriental Conference held in Madras 
on the ^ Earliest Monuments of the Pandya Country and Their Inscriptions’, 
Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Iyer refers to the Brahmi cave inscriptions of 
South India and suggests the language of the inscriptions to be Tamil, 
from the orthographical and other peculiarities. They may be the same for 
the sister languages, Kannada and.Telugu. In any case, they are peculiar to 
the Dravidian languages. It may possibly be that some Tamil scholar will 
give that attention to this subject as Dr. Sharaa Sastri has done for Kannada 
and guide the lay reader towards a correct solution. Dr. Shama Sastri is 
doubtless entitled to say that his identification is strengthened by Malpi and 
the Tamil mixed language of the Udipi people. 

The conclusion becomes irresistible that judgment should be suspend- 
ed, pending further elucidation of several facts referred to in this paper. 
The lovers of the Karnataka country and its language cannot be sufficiently 
grateful to Dr. R. ShaEna Sastri, for his laborious research and most praise- 
worthy endeavour to identify these unknown passages and I hope, with the 
march of time, his identification will be enabled, by further research, to 
become an accepted fact.i®^ 


168. Some specimens of early Kannada from the inscriptions are given in Appendix “ B ”, 

169. The text of the passages is given in Appendix “A”. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Text of the Papyrus as given in the Text. (Oxyrhyncus Papyri III, No. 413.) 

{,Col, iv of the Greek 7 'exl, ll. i88 — 230.) 

F. Lady Charition, rejoice with me at my escape ! 

A. (Charition). Great are the gods. 

B. (buffoon) , What gods, fool ? * * * 

A. Cease, fellow ! 

F. Wait for me here and I will go and bring the ship to anchor. 

A. Go ; for see, here come their women from the chase. 

B. Oh ! What huge bows they have ! 

A woman. Kraunou. Another. Lalle. 

Another. Laitalianta Lalle ... 

Another, Kouakos anab . iosara. 

B. Hail 1 
AIL Laspathia. 

B. Ah 1 Lady, help ! 

A, Alemaka. All, Alemaka. 

B. By Athena, there is no . . . from us. 

A, Wretch, they took you for an enemy and nearly shot you. 

B. I am always in misfortune. Will you then ... to the river Psolichus ? 

A. As you like. (Drums,) B. * * *. 

AIL Minei. 

F. Lady Charition, I see the wind is rising, so that we may cross the Indian ocean and 
escape. So enter and fetch your property, and if you can, carry off one of the offerings 
to the goddess. 

A. Prudence, fellow I Those in need of salvation must not accompany their petitions to the 

gods with sacrilege. For how will the gods listen to men who try to win mercy with 
wickedness ? 

B. Don’t you touch, I will fetch it. 

F. Well, fetch your own things then. 

A. X do not need them either, but only to see my father’s face. 

F. Enter then ; and do you serve them . . . and give them their wine strong, for here they 

come. 

(CoL ii of the Greek Text., ll. — io6^ 

B. I think tliat they are the daughters of swin-e ; these too I will get rid of. (Drums ^ 

All, Ai arminthi, (Drums.) 

B. They also have run away to the Psolichus. 

C. Yes ; but let us get ready, if we are to escape. 

B. Lady Charition, get ready if you can to take under your arm one of the offerings to the 
goddess, 

A. Hush ! Those in need of salvation must not accompany their petitions to the gods with 

sacrilege. For how will they listen to the prayers 'of those who are about to gain 

mercy by wickedness ? The property of the goddess must remain sacred. 

B. Don't you touch ; I will carry it. 

A. Don't be silly, but if they come, serve them the wine neat. 

B. But if they will not drink it so ? 

C. Fool, in these regions wine is not for sale. Consequently, if they get hold of this kind 

of thing, they will drink it neat against their will (?) . 

B. I’ll serve them lees and all. 

C, Here they come, having bathed, with . . . (Drums.) . . 
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King, Brathis. AIL Brathis. B. What do they say ? 

C. Let us draw lots for the shares, he says. B. Yes, let us. 

Kmg, Stoukepairomellokoroke. B. Back, accursed wretch ! 

King, Brathie. [Drums), Bere konzei damun petrekio J paktei kortames here ialero 
depomenzi | petrekio damut- kinze paxei zebes lolo | bia bradis kottos, A/i. Kottos, 

B. May you be kicked by ' kottos Ktug, Zopit. (Drums,) 

B. What do they say? C. Give them a drink, quick. 

B. Are you afraid to speak then ? Hail, thou whose days prosper ! (Drums,) 

King, Zeisoukormosede. (Drums.) B. Ah ! Not, if I know it ! 

C. It is watery ; put in some wine. (Much drumming^ 

G. Skalmakatabapteiragoumi. 

H. Tougoummi nekelekethro. G. Eitoubelletrachoupteragoumi. 

B. Ah ! None of your disgusting ways ! Stop ! (Drums,) Ah ! What are you doing ? 
H. Trachountermana. 

G. Boullitikaloumbai platagoulda bi [ 

B. Apuleukasar. (Drums,) King. Chorbonorbothorba toumionaxizdespit plata- 
goulda bi .sesorachis. (Drums,) King orado satur [ 

King, Ouamesaresumpsaradara ei ia da [ 

B. Martha marithouma edmaimai mai'tho thamouna martha marithouma. (Drums) 

tun [ 

King. Malpiniakouroukoukoubi karako ra. 

AIL Aba. King. Zabede zabiligidoumba. AIL Aba oun [ 

King, Panoumbretikatemanouambretououeni. 

A ll. Panoumbretikatemanouambretououeni 
Parakou mbretikatemanouambretououeni 
Olusadizapardapiskoupiskateman areiman [ 
ridaou oupatei a . (Five drummings,) 

King, A boundless barbaric dance I lead, O goddess moon, 

With wild measure and barbaric step ; 

Ye Indian chiefs, bring the drum (?) of mystic sound, 

The frenzied Seric step . . , (much drumming j heating,) 

AIL Orkis [.]. B. What do they say again ? 

C. He says, dance. B. Just like living men. (Drums * * *) 

C. Throw him down and bind him with the sacred girdles (mttch drumming. Finale.) 

B* They are heavy now with drink. 

C, Good ; Charition, come out here. 

A. Come, brother, quickly ; is all ready ? 

C. Yes, all : the boat is at anchor closely ; why do you linger ? Helmsman, I bid you 

bring the ship alongside here at once. 

D. (Captdin), Wait till I give him the word. 

B. Are you talking again, you burgler ? Let us leave him outside to kiss the ship’s bottom. 

C. Are you all aboard ? All, Aboard 1 A. 0 unhappy me ! A great trembling seizes 

my wretched body. Be propitious, lady goddess ! Save thy hand-maiden ! 
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APPENDIX B. 


Mysore, Vol. Ill, P. 1. Ep. Car., p. 381. A.D. 189, Nanjangud 199. 
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J5^. C^jr., Mysore, Vol. Ill, P. 1, at pp, 353-54, II. 12 . ff. . 

Nanjangud, 122, Harivarma A.D. 266, 
3ddr((^al!^d. 3 addd 

. . . ^j^:s fc3 ^Ji3n“ad)£« 3^j 3, ■jfji? 0^3 - 0 srtsdfl' djeaSsSa^ ■y-adoJ 
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Ep. Car., Vol. VII, p. 156. Shikarpur 52 (?) 357 A.D. 

“ . . . dd5^,2!-»qi^ciz3-3 K>■^ zS sidsio 5^ do do dr< ddr 

^ tii o ' A B 

cdododAdAdodjB ®-»n-i)dc?i ido radj?: ?5doaT>d^ wass^ddd^ =ff”«>dc3“sc^ d^ddoaddo 

O ^ & eo A cSf 

«<7j^odod ^ov#ddo^r(;^dd- crDdjzJ^dd-J aSs;^ espies* do o'e&sdot^d zjis^dddo loe^v^ 

,Sdoi 5 j 3dO A doMl^ Aj^hi. ffiuaSDo.” 

CD ttj la e« 


Ep, Car, Vol. IX, Bangalore, p. 459. Ganga, Kongaei Maharaja Db. 67. 

eJcSsioodj. 

3 d? 2oo«p-5r{ 

‘ 24 . . . s3n rw ^d(!i ^ rrao ddd d^o=#jso lod'^ g3*7»odoo. i^d'i • • 

A oi -i* cb o;> <a 


Ctrr., Vol. I, pp, 1 — 4. Coorg Inscriptions. 

Copper-plate. Inscription at Mercara. Date A.D. 466. 

Purvada Hale^Kannada Characters. Seal: An elephant. 

n R 1 IQ d^ol) «#e3 srvso^ dsi r©o ilodjo edo.Odowo dj« 

p, O, 1. Xi7 c^. tS- a CD t»i M 
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Ep. Car., Kadur, Vol. V., p. 175. Ganga, C. 480; Nirvinita, C. M. 50 ; 

s^rfFcS 
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Ep, Car,, Vol. XI, p. 20. No. 43 of Chitaldroog. (A stray verse). 5th cent. 

iSwdoeS zJ) wdo^E^iOe^diiJStcs^ 
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<i> -dr CD ^5 
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Ind, Ant»i Vol. X, p. 60* About 6th cent. A,D. 

On the rock near the Vaishnava Cave III, Badami, 

^ o <v> 

«tfej Tsija kIo 
^ -0 

s^jBO’TDdT^ 5- ari r 'ac^u Z3“» 

n cp ^ 
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to ^ -d- 


Bp. Car., Vol. X, pp. 2-3. Kolar No. 6, 735 A.D. 
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TJ- ce -8 

A/"ote, — Mr. T. T. Sharman of the Visvakarnataka office kindly referred me to a few of these 
inscriptions. 


12 


f 
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APPEN 

(For numbers see Mysore 


Original Passages A Tentative Rendering in Probable Interpretation 

Kannada 

2. Kraunou ■ Karevano ? ? Does he call ? 

3. Lalle Lalle (He is) coaxing 

4. Laitalianta Lalle Le ennuta le ennuta lalle He is coaxing by saying 

‘Ip’ 

at fVl 

5. Kotakos anab. Kodagtisina bayvasara An insulting word of the 

iosara buffoon to the maiden, 

f.e., the Greek lady 

6. Laspathia L^su badia, waodo Well, beat him 

7-8. Alemaka Allemmakka, Not, my sister 

9. Psolichus — — 

10. Minei Mina ? ^'^ora ? For bath 


11. Ai arminthi Ai mindai, O 0 (|^^? Who has bathed ? 


12. Brathis 


B6re ^thisu = b^re ^^isu, 


Cause them to play at 
dice, each separately. 


13. Stoukepairomel- Toyige p^yiro melloga- 
lokoroke rakke, 5ji»o!)odv;s 

-e- 


For the boiled pulses, 
rush and for the pur- 
pose of getting the 
sauce 



DIX C. 

Archceo logical Report for 1926.) 
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Glossary of Words 

root kare=^to call : 3rd person, 
singular, future tense. 

cp. lallevdtii. 

‘ le ’ — particle used in addressing 
females. ‘ enmita ’ — imp. part, of 
root tosay. 

* Kodagusii=^^. virgin. ‘ hayva ’=pre- 
sent part, of root 'hatj' = insult. 
Scrm=swra= voice. 

‘ lesu ’=well. ‘ badiya ’ — imperative 
singular of root badi~to beat. 

‘ alia ’ — emma+akka. 


mtna ay. mma=noun form of root 
mi, to bathe, ay is an expletive. 

ar=vvho, ininday—2ndi pers. sing, 
indicative form of past tense of 
root ini^to bathe. 

here — separately. ddu—2ndL pers. 
imperative sing, of root ddii= 
play : ddisu=2v\di pers.. impera- 
tive singular causal form of the 
root ddti, 

18th Gk. letter Sigma is usually 
prefixed to words beginning with 
a consonant, jfoy/gc— boiled pulse. 
pajyiro — 2vidL pers. imper. pi. form 
of root ;^<iy=to rush. Mellogarake 
—for the sauce (dative singular). 


Tamil Equivalents 

Karevano? {cBmir(suQ(^ in Kodun- 
Tamil) Does he call ? 

Le. (^6v) He is coaxing. 

Le le enfu ip^o Qeo ermgn) He is 
coaxing by saying (Le, le). 


Adi Beat. 

Alla-em«akka ^san) 

Not (my or our) sister. 


May it not be a shortened 

and corrupt form of meenakshi; 
if so, it does not fit in with the 
context. 

Ai Ar (’.^/f or oj/r/f?) 

Who? If Ai, yar munthai, it 
means, look here, who will be 
the first. 

V^re attuvi {Q<snQp Cause 

them to play each separately ; 
cf. Vrathis, Le,, those who are 
under a vow. 


Thovaikku pai {Q//re 0 )Q;i(^u 

) For the boiled pulses 

rush; cf. Thukki, payara, mella, 
korokko. 
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Original Passages 


15. Brathie 


16. Bere kon^ei 

damun petrekio 


17. Paktei kortames 
bere iaier o de 
pomeniji pet- 
rekio 


18, Damut kinze 
paxei zebes lolo 
bia bradis kottos 


19. Zopit 


20. Zeisoukor mo 
sede 


A Tentative Rendering in 
Kannada 


Bere, athi==b^re ^di, 


B^re kondu hoida mun 
b^tirdceyo ? 

sojsod^ 5i)OoS^ ^6 to-o-o5J3P. p 


Pagadeya k6natam isu 
b^re ellarade ponnenisi 
b^tir^ke3'0 *? sirlziodo 

A. 


Tamutake enisi pagadeya 
ise besadolavia bere 
^disu kottu 6su 

s^rdodo i3?gcSj3?j 

Siodo t3$?5 ,L?do 


H6 bittu 


Hoyisikol mdsade 

5Sja^?^:5 


Probable Interpretation 


Play separately 


Why do you cringe before 
it is separately poured 
to you ? 


Though you have been 
hoping this much 
through casting the die 
each after counting the 
gold at stake, why do 
you still cringe ? 


Cause each of them to 
play, each having 
counted his own (share) 
and each casting the 
die loved for odd (num- 
ber) and chop off the 
whole (of sauce). 


Have it poured into your 
vessel by cheating. 


Oh, it fell. 
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Glossary of Words Tamil Equivaleiits 


kondii—Y>^.st part, of the root hoi— 
to take. Hoyyada—\\Qgz,\.\ve part, 
of root /t 037 ==to pour out, mun — 
before. 


pagadeya—dLQ,z\xsz.i\ve singular of 
pagade=d\cQ, present 

part, of root horu — io desire, hope, 
/si^=this much. ellar^--Q\\ per- 
sons. arfe —having pla5'ed. pon 
—gold. e«m=having counted, 
from root enisu— to count, betir— 
past pi. of U^to beg. eke—^hy. 


Greeks felt it difficult to pronounce 
Kannada words. See Sabdainani- 
darpana, Sutras 148 and 209. 
fsa— tsu+e. besada — oi the odd 
number, olaviya — accusative 

singular of o/am-love, from root 
oZ= to love. Kottu^cho^ off, osxi 
-all. 

For ho bildaUii,ho--di.n interjection, 
bil daitti—^d.st, singular of root 
bih 

hoyisikol—got poured, mosade—hy 
deceit. 


V^re ddu(ngal) {QoiQp 

(/sareJr). play separately. 

V^re kondu peivadarku mun 
edarku v^ttir. {foMp Qsnmr® 
Qudj^PP(^ Qpm 

Why do you cringe before it 
is separately poured to you? c/. 
V^re Konjam or Kanji. See 
Dr, Hult^sch’s rendering in 
/. i?. 4.S., 1904. 

Pagadeya korium v^re elUr 

adavum pon enni edarku v^ttir. 

(us<ss)i—^ss)ujs QsfTifhLji}) QeuQp 

(sreoGOtr (0tc) Qufrdsreriomessfl 

mpp^ Though you 

have been hoping through 

casting the die each after count- 
ing the gold at stake, why do 
you still cringe; c/. pakkathu 
kotram v6re ayatar od^ pomenru 
petrukio. “ Would you send 
neighbourly friends a\vay and 
take the things yourself?'’ 

Thangaladai enni pagadeyei 

v^re atti kottu (or kuttu)....,. 

piEistSfr&Dp eresoTGUBfl uamu.<ss)uj 

QeijQp ^lL(B {<siSlp^) 

(or 


H5 ! Vilndadhu or (Vizshndadhu) 

(|p ! 

Peidukol mosathinal {Quii^ 

Qssir&r 
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Original Passages 

21. Skalmakata 

22. Bapteiragoumi 

23. Tougoummi 


24. Nekelekethro 


25. Eitou belle tra- 
choupteragoumi 


26. Trachounter- 
mana 


27. Boullitikaloum- 
bai 


A Tentative Rendering in 
Kannada 


Kal maka t^, ba 


Opputerake avam i ^ 


Toyige avam i S-»caort 

-dt 


ni kel^ke ettiro 


Probable Interpretation 


O son, come and give the 
v^dne. 


For the ransom agreed 
upon, give them (wine). 


Give them (wine) along 
with the boiled pulse. 


You ask them why. Raise 
up, your cups. 


Ayito belle tr^ska oppu- 
terake avam i ? 


Tr^skavun teramana 

53*^ .TJ* sio ddrivJ3^ 

vJ tA 


Bi olitu ikal umbai 

23 *i 5 > toOcio eru do , 

cO 6 


Is it over ? then the white 
wine ; give them (wine) 
for the ransom agreed 
upon. 


Wine is the ransom. 


Come, you drink this 
good wine. 
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Glossary ot Words 


accusative singular, inaga^ 
son, vocative case, ta, 6a— second 
pers. imperative singulars of roots 
tar=io bring, to come. 

oppiiterahe is the compound form 
of oppida terake from root oppu^ 
to agree ; avain=ihtm ; i=second 
pers. imperative singular of f=to 
give. 

toyge “dative singular of 1^037 = boiled 
pulses. 


ninkel eke ettiro, /tf;j=you, kel — 
second person imperative singular 
of root kel=-to ask, e/^e=why, 
ettir 6 = vd!\SQ up, second person 
plural imperative of root ettu=^ 
to raise. 

dyito=^is it over, beidrdksha=^white 
wine. 


drdkshavum teramdna. drdkshavum 
= wine also; ifemmawa— payment 
or ransom, from root teru=^to pay. 

bd=^ come. olitu^weW (adverb). 
ikal=this wine, umbai—you will 
drink from the root tm=io eat; 


Tamil Equivalents 


Kal-maka-ta-va. ms ^rr eurr) 
O son, come and give the wine ; 
cf. Kal makkal tha=give the 
drink to the children. Quaere: 
Is Kal the stone? 

Oppu thirai avarkku 1 ^(sdjd 

ff) For the ransom 
agreed upon give them (wine) ; 
cf. Appam tarugum^=We will 
give the cakes. 

Thovaiku avai 1 {Q^fT(ss)eiJS(^ 

ff) Give them (wine) along with 
the boiled pulse. 

Nt“k61-edarku ettir. 

<57^/00.. er®iBd?efr) You ask 

them why. Raise up (your cups); 
cf. Nee keel^ ulkhandhiru= 
You may be seated. 

Ayito, vellai or (velle) thrashi 

oppu thirai avaigalukku 1. {^id! 

Qa/crSferr ^ir(nl.(ss>s ; 

^mp Ff) Is it over ? 

Then the white wine ; give them 
wine for the ransom agreed 
upon; cf. Yedo vallfe rakshithu 
tharugum6=Here, now, I am 
able to give you protection. 

Thrashaiyum thirai manam 

(^^jrfTLLesiSiijLb^ ^< 5 fS>pmnGsrm) Wine 
is the ransom, c/. Rakshithu, tha- 
ruvano= Will he protect us ? 

V&."Ollidu-i-kal*unbai 

FF s&r {ufTfl}) Couie, you 

drink this good wine; cf. Olinthi 
kollum payya==Son (child), hide 
yourself. 


33-6 


Original Passages 

A Tentative Rendering in 
Kannada 

Probable Interpretation 

28. Platagoulda bi . . . 

Pal {==^b4l) taguldapai 

You get life. 

29. Apuleukasar 

A puli kasar 

This is the sour sediment 
of the wine. 

30. Chorbonorbo- 
thorba 

K6ruvon orvan dorevon 

One who desires will 
appear. 

31. Toumion Sixiz 

Tivamivan 

He will give you a place. 

32. Despit platago- 
ulda bi... 

Axih d^sa bittu bal tagul- 
dapai 

^riovf 35v 

Having l^ft the country 
of Axih (Oxyrhyncus) 
you will get life. 

33, Seo sarachis 

5iva sarakisu ^ 0*^0 

0 Siva ! bestow care on 
us. 

34. Oradosatur 

Olduose tdr 

Kindly show love to us. 

35. Ouamesare 

Oumesare 

Obscure, Is it Somesvara 
near Malpi ? 
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Glossary of Words 


Tamil Equivalents 


Mr. B. L. Rice suggests ‘ to clap 
hands 6a/=life, accusative 
singular; taguldapai=^- 2nd pers. 
sing, present of root be 

in contact with. 


Valvu (Vazhvu) thakkikol, 

^^nsQsQmiTisk) You get life ; 
c/. Pelai thu kollu vai = You 
will survive. 


^r=particle indicating wonder, puli 
— sour, /^(jsar—sediment. 


orvan =one (masculine sing.) ; 
dotevon==will be forthcoming, 
from root dore==to obtain. 


tdvam^B. place, accusative sing, 
fcjon—will give, 3rd pers. fut. sing, 
of f=to give. 

desavam~\-bitfu-=hB.ving left the 
countr3^ 


sarakisu^take care of, second 
pers. imperative sing, of verb sara- 
kisu formed from the noun saraku 
= care. cp. SarakugoL 

o/du — having loved, fdr=sho\v 

love. 


A puli kasar (kasadu, ka^^ar or 
kasandu) i-j&fl (sujit) This 

is the sour sediment of the 
wine; cf. That sour sauce. 

K6ruv^n oruvan th6nruvan 

One who desires will appear; 
cf, Soru mun othdr bd.== Before 
we are tired, let our people come. 

Th^vu-avan-i-van j^ajear 

FFQjdrr) He will give you a place. 

Axih desam vittu valvu adaivai. 
(Axih ^s6)L^misu) 

Having left the country of Axih 
you will get life; cf, D^sam 
vittu pilaithu kollu vai= Leave 
the country and save ^mur life. 

Siva, saru (©sv/r 0 Siva ! 

bestow care on us. 


Olidu-asayei-thorru. (92^^ ^ 

■ <ois>^m\jiJ^ Q^npgv). Kindly show 
love to us; cf, Vovv6r dfeattar=: 
people of different countries. 

6m-Isare. (9^0 0 God ! 

cf, Ov vumo n6sar6=Is this 
good, friends ? 


* Here it strikes me, that, '' Oumesare need not be obscure nor need it be attributed to a 
village called Someswara near Malpi. We can safely say that it means 0 God 1 The king first 
prays to God_Siva to bestow care on him, secondly, to show love to him and lastly, he addresses 
him as Om Isard FF-^Qir) Oh God ! etc. So this (35) Oumesare which is mentioned as 
obscure may be taken to mean Om Isar^ (i,e,} O God ! etc. 

13 
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Original Passages 


36. Sumpsaradara ei 
ia da... 


37. Martha maritho- 
uma edmaimai 
maitho thamou- 
na marthamari- 
thouma 


38 tun 


39. Malpiniak our- 
oukoukoubi 
karako..,ra 


40. Aba 

41. Zabede 


42. Za biligidoumba 

43. Pan oum breti- 
kateman onam 
bre thououeni 


A Tentative Rendering in 
Kannada 


Sumpsarada ara aida 

5023 


]\Iardam aridevu ; mayada 
maime ; mayada ad an 
iinna; mardam aride- 
vamma [according to 
Mr. Bhaskarananda 
Saltore] 


Malpinaik avara avvage 
karadukol 


Aba-abba 

Habbede — Habbada ede 


Habedege idan unba 

ColSzirt 

lO 

P^navan b^re ettikkade 
m^navan here ettau 
avv6 ni s:*.* 


Probable Interpretation 


Go to the river of ' the 
place called • Sumpsara 
or Umpsara. 

Psolichus is short for 
SumpsaradSru. 

Obscure. Dr. Sham a 
Sastri doubts the inter- 
pretation. We learnt 
a medicine; this is the 
power of Maya ; eat 
this of M^ya ; we learnt 
medicine. 

An invitation of the sound 
of drums. 


O Malpinaik, — the rest is 
obscure. 


A word of exclarnation. 
The dish of a feast. 


Come, eat this for a dish 
of a feast. 

Without the distribution 
of drink to us separately, 
you divide shares of 
ransom (mana), O ma- 
dam. 


'Tamil Equivalents 


" ‘ " Glossary ol Words 


river,' accusative sing, from the 
^ 'noun river (Tamil c7:n/=river) 
• eyda^%o ■ to, 2nd • pers. sing, 
imperative form of root eydiL^io 
go to, to attain. 


= their, avvege=to mother, 
karediikol— ceiich. hold of, 2nd 
pers. sing, imperative form of the 
root tere=to call. 


hahhada^oi a feast. ede^?i dish. 


pdnavam=dnnk, acc. sing. ; here — 
separately ; ettikkad having 
distributed {ettit^-ikku) : nidiia- 
wm==ransom, acc. sing. ; beretfu — 
set apart, second pers. sing, impe- 
rative of root {bere+ittii) ; awe- 
vocative case ; 7U=you. 


...Aru aidu. Go to 

the river...c/. Sambhii saradara 
e ya do — Would not Siva give 
us arrows to fight ? 


cf, Marithu marithome 

edam amaikm==If we should 
hide again, securing a good 
place. 


c/. Thavam^na marithu 

marithome = by our fhapaHy if 
we can hide again. 

Malpi Naik avar avvayei karaindu- 
kol {i£)rri\}LSl iSfTLud ^qjit ^gi}<oS)QJ 
( 5 s)ius This may 

be explained as follows : — The 
king may probably have asked 
the chief of Malpi who was 
with him, to send for the Greek 
Lady CJiarition (i.e.) Avar 
avvai, 

Abba-abba {j^fuuuun). 

Faruvathin ede ereo)^); 

cf. The feast of a person in the 
prime of life. 

Idan-un Eat 

this. 

Panathai vere eduthuvaikkamal 
manathai vere avvai ni eduk- 
kirai. (ufr(o6r^<ss)^ QeuQp 

Q<sijQp <s7(SisQ(Tyiu), The meaning 
is strained. 
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Original Passages A Tentative Rendering in 

Kannada 


Probable Interpretation 


44. Panoumbreti- 
kate manouam 
bretou oueni 


See 43. c/. Dr. Hultzsch, 
1904. Why 
not — give the nectar to 
drink it. 


Parakoum breti- 
ka te ma noum 
bret ouou eni 


Parakeyara bere ettikkade 
manavam b^rettan awe 
ni 


Without setting aside our 
blessings you divide 
shares of ransom, O 
madam ; cf. Kindly 
see nectar is given to 
drink. 


45. Olusadizaparda 
piskou piskate 
man 


Olisade irpara tappisikol 
oppisikutte emman 

00 tyj 

ti ^ 


Unable as we are to win 
your regard, you may 
go away with our free 
consent 


46. Arei man ridaou Ar emmannar 


Who are there like our- 
selves ? 


47. Qupatei...a 


Idu oppite Is this to your satisfac- 

tion ? 


48. Orkis 


Oragisu 


Support him (the king). 


NOTE. — The rendering in Kannada, probable interpretation and the glossary of words 
are according to Dr. Shama Sastri {cf. Mysore Archaeological Report for 1926), I am obliged 
to a few friends for the Tamil Equivalents, 
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Glossary of Words 


Tamil Equivalents 


parakeyam—s\x\g\i\^.\: of parake. 


Parasu [uf^) .Blessings. 




ollsade — \wiihout loving, neg. part. 
tappisikol — escape ; oppisi = having 
persuaded ; eniman—us ; ar=\vho. 


Oliy^diruppavar — thappithukol — 
oppi-vittu engalai. 

uQJiT ^utSl^^sQsrri^ ^utSl ^aSliLQ 


— Ar-em-annar or Ar-emmannar 

(^iT eTLD or srii)m6ar@/f). 

Who are these like ourselves ? 

— Idu oppirjrd ? (g)^ ?) 

Is this to your satisfaction ? 

omgisw=second pers. sing. Urangavai . Allow him 

to take rest by making him 
sleep. 




NOTES. 


Orientation. 

By K. Ramavarma Raja, Esq., B.a. 


Since writing my previous note published in the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society. (July 1927, pp. 65 and 66), more instances have been met with and col- 
lected, of the uses of the Sanskrit words for the four sides of the eastward-looking 
man and the corresponding four quarters of the earth which would further 
strengthen the position taken by me there, viz,, that such a man was the standard 
for fixing the four cardinal points with reference to his four sides. The context 
in which these words occur is the famous parable of Puranjana in the Bhagavata 
Purana (Ad/iyayas 25 — 29 in Skandha IV) wherein the soul occupying its earthly 
tenement is metaphorically depicted as a king residing in hi$ court and the same 
words when used to describe the human body denote its four sides — front, 
right, back and left' — but when employed in the description of the royal residence, 
signify the corresponding four quarters — east, south, west and north— respectively. 
The metaphorical or allegorical passage and its explanatory text that follows 
bring out more clearly the relationship between the two sets of words upon which 
my view was based, I shall next quote the two texts and try to enlighten them 
with my brief comments : — 


^ Tftw m- 1 ^r^r: i 

iivmi 
ci%ccnT i 

t iiy^ ii 

iiTtM ^ i 

HWTR i 

iiy-mi 

SFfer gt^-. i 

^ qr^TTs 

I 

3Tr§<t STW q«n^ i 

JTTJT'i'im 11^^ II 

gtsR: I 

iiM,xii 


[Bliag, Purana — IV — 25 — (45 — 53)] 
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The residence has seven opening's above and two beiow^ and is ruled by 
some one unknown. Of these five open to the east, one to the south, one to the 
north, and the remaining two to the west (posterior or back side). They are 
then described in detail to indicate their identity with the two eyes, two noses 
and one mouth (all these five in the front side), right ear (south) ; left ear (north); 
the genital opening and the anus on the posterior or back side. This metaphorical 
or allegorical passage is later interpreted in the text itself which explicitly applies 
the previous mystic descriptive statement, word for word, to the human body and 
identifies the nine openings with the five senses and the genital and faecal 
apertures amounting in all to nine openings — two eyes, tw^o noses, one mouth 
(front), right ear (south), left ear (north), and genital aperture and anus (west 
posterior or back side). 

The explanatory text reads thus : — 

\\^\\ 

3TT%nft ^ I 

1 1 srd luii 

3TT%'3fr i 

^r% 5 T: II Ml 

^ T%«rrfw frn--Jit in <>11 

TWTifT^rir?ii^ 3 :?r: in =111 

3 Trq% sJT^rfKTssr 1 

^ gw in^ii 

11 n 11 

A 

arig^ 4 ^;?u[TftroTr 1 

OTw invii 

Iw ^ ^ >33: 11 

^ ^ jK 

[Mag-. IV— 29— (7— 15)] 

Here are two sets of words :— ( 1) 5 ^:, STT^, ( 2 ) 

(3) 'Tr%JT^ and (4) ; — which are used in the sense of the four 

sides of the eastward-looking person — front, right, back and left — as well as to 
denote the corresponding four quarters — east, south, west and north — respectively. 
And this is a more telling and impressive argument in support of the theory of 
their twinship or common origin as already suggested. 
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Buhler’s Error in the Interpretation of the Date of Candupandita. 

BY P. K. Code, esq., M.A. 

I POINTED out in the January issue of this Journal (p. 224) that the date of 
Caiidupaiidita, the author of the Naisadhlyadiptka, the oldest known commentary 
on Sriharsa^s epic, was given by Aufrecht in his Catalogue as A.D. 1456. It was 
further pointed out that this date conflicts with the date of a MS. of the work 
(No. 415 of 1887-91 from the Government MSS. library at the llhandarkar 
Institute) viz,^ Smhvat J442 ( = A.D. 1386). 

Since writing the above note I have been able to ascertain that Aufrecht 
has taken his date (A.D, 1456) from Dr. Biihler^ whose remarks about the date of 
Capdiipandita are : “ Candupandita gives as the date of his own work the fifteenth 
day of Suklapaksa BhMrapada of the year 1513 according to Vikrama’s Era, or 
A.D. 1456-7 A.D.’’ These remarks obviously refer to the following verse 5 at the 
close of the MS. (No. 16 of 1874-76) 

“ i 

I f^5rT~ “"etc.” 

It will be clear from a perusal of the verse that the date ought to be 
Vikrama Saihvai 1353 as the verse states that thirteen centuries and fifty-three 
years had elapsed at the time when the work was completed. 

Buhler’s date Samvaf 1313 is obviously wrong. So also his fifteenth day of 
Bhadrapada, as we have in the verse the thirteenth day (^4r<v5i] ). 

The age of the MS. (No. 16 of 1874-75) is given at two places Samvai 
147s (at the end of canto XXII) and Saiiivat 1476 (at the end of canto II). If 
Samvat 1313 is regarded as the date of composition of the work, how was it 
possible to have a copy of the work in Saihvats 1473 and 1476 ? Buhler explains 
away this anachronism byremarking that “the dates refer no doubt to the Saka era”. 

As already pointed out, another -MS. of the work (No. 415 of 1887-91) 
which was discovered by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar bears the date Samvat 1442. 
This date again conflicts with Samvat 1313 of Biihler. We cannot go on calling 
this Safhvat date as having any reference to the tSaka era. 

The correct date of the work is, therefore, Samvat 1333 and this is in 
harmony with the dates of the MSS. available as will be seen from the following 
table : — 


1 . 

Date of composition 

Samvat 

1353 

A.D. 

1297 

2. 

Date of MS. No. 415 of 1887-91 

1442 

1386 

3. 

Dates of MS. No. 16 of 1874-75 

j 1473 

1417 


1 1476 

1420 


* Report on Sanskrit MSS. (1374-75), page 8 (note on MS. No. 16) . 


Books received during the Quarter 
ending 31st March, 1928. 


Presented by: — 

The Authors— 

1. Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japonaise : Serie Francaise 1. 

2. Le Eayon D’angkor et L’evolution de L’art Khmer Par Philippe Stern. 

3. Some Impressions of the New World-Teacher by Mr. K. S. Chandra- 

sekhara Aiyar. 

4. Sir, Teach Me, Brahman by Father J. F. Pessein. 

5. Vedanta Vindicated by Rev. J. F. Pessein. 

6. La Politique De Dupleix D’apres Sa Lettre A Saunders by A. Martineau 

7. The Origin of the Buddha Image by Ananda K. Coomarswamy. 

Smithsonian institution, Washington— 

1. The Ritual Bullfight by C. W. Bishop. 

2. The Katcina Altars in Hopi Worship by J. Walter Fewkes. 

3. The Bronzes oi Hsiu'-Cheng Hsien by C. W. Bishop. 

4. Our Heritage from the American Indians by W. E. Salford. 

5. Omata Bow and Arrow Makers by Francis La Flesche. 

The Registrar, Dacca University, Dacca— 

Bulletin No. 1: Lokayata by H. P. Sastri. 

Do. 2 : On “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” by U. C, Nag 

Do. 3 : The Early History of Bengal by R. C. Majumdar. 

Do. 4: Eastern Humanism by Sylvaiii Levi. 

Do. 5 : On the Tests of the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Intelligence Scale by Satyajivan Pal. 

Do. 6: Absorption of the Vratyas by H. P. Sastri. 

Do. 9 : On Two Problems in Shakespeare : Hamlet and Troilus and 

Cressida by P. K. Guha. 

Do. 10: Philosophy of History by G. H. Langley. 

Do. 11 : The Character of Gawain by B. K. Ray. 

rThe Meaning of Art by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

Do. 12 : s The Idealistic School in Buddhism by Prof. Tucci. 

(.Meditative and Active India by Prof. Formichi. 

Do. 13 : The Construction of Reading Material for Teaching a 
Foreign Language by Michael West. 

Frank R. Sell, Esq.- 

Anvar-I SvhelT, or Lights of Canopus, being the Persian Version of the 
Fables of Bidpai by Hus-ain Vaiz Kashifl, edited by Lt. Col. J, W, J. 
Ouseley. 
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University of Mysore— 

Supplement to Volume I of the Calendar of the Mysore University for 
1926-27 (27-28). 

Bangiya Sahitya Parishad— 

Four Bulletins (Bengalee). 

The Director of Public Instruction in Mysore— 

1. Problems of Peace. 

2. Bolshevism. 

Messrs. B. C. Paul & Co,. Madras— 

The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagar by’ Rev. H. Heras. 

The Manager, Rupam, Calcutta— 

Books on Asiatic Arts Series — 

VoL I: Southern Indian Bronzes by O. C, Gangoly. 

Vol. II : The Art of Java by O. C. Gangoly. 

The Government of India— 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 32! Fragment of a 
Prajnaparamita MSS. from Central Asia by Pandit B. B. Bidyabinod. 

Government of Mysore— 

1. Report of the Administration of Mysore for 1926-27. 

2. Report on the Working of the Registration Department (1926-27). 


3. 

Do. 

do. 

Income-tax do. 

do. 

4. 

Do. 

do. 

Govt. Savings Bank 

do. 

6 . 

Do. 

do. 

State Life Insurance 

do. 

6. 

Do, 

do. 

Excise Department 

do. 

7. 

Do. 

do. 

Muzrai Department 

do. 

8. 

Do. 

do. 

Civil Veterinary Dept. 

do. 

9. 

Do. 

do. 

Revenue Department ' 

do. 

10. 

Do, 

do. 

Stamp Department 

do. 


By Purchase : — 

1. The Indian Quarterly Register, 1926, Vol. II (july-Dec.). 

2. Father India by C. S. Ranga Iyer. 


EXCHANGES. 


Editors of: — 

1. “HINDUSTAN REVIEW,” F.O . Box No. 2139 , Calcutia. 

2. “ INDIAN ANTIQUARV, ” British India Press, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

3. “CEYLON ANTIQUARY,” The" Times of CeyloiN, Colombo. 

4. “ MODERN REVIEW, ” gr, Upper Circular /load, Calaitta. 

5. “THE HINDU MESSAGE,” Srirangam. 

6. “ WEDNESDAY REVIEW, ” Teppahilamf Triclwiofoly . 

1. “THE SOUTH INDIAN RESEARCH,” Vefiery, Madras. 

8. “THE EASTERN lUCDlim'A'l' 39 , Ono Machi, Koyama, KyotoUapan). 

9. “THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE MAGAZINE,” Madras. 

10. “THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW,” Mount .Road, Madras. 

11. “THE VEDIC MAGAZINE,” Gunidatta Bharan, Lahore. 

12. “ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN 
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